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LETITI  A. 

(continued.) 


The  father  of  Lawrence  Glennon  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  of  the  marshy  parts  of  Essex, 
whose  riches,  accumulated  through  several  genera- 
tions, were  destined  to  form  the  fortune  of  his  only- 
child.  To  render  this  son  more  worthy  of  the 
property  which  was  to  descend  to  him,  old  Glennon 
stepped  out  of  that  rank  in  which  his  forefathers 
had  long  walked  with  credit.  Instead  of  bearing 
his  satchel  every  morning  to  the  village  academy, 
and  returning  at  eve  properly  imbued  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  supple  tree  of  knowledge,  young  Law- 
rence was  dispatched  to  a  public  school  in  London, 
to  gain  acquaintance  with  the  muses,  and  his  pro- 
gress there  will  serve  to  declare  the  gifts  which 
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nature  had  bestowed  upon  him.  He  grew  the 
finest  fellow,  and  the  most  precocious  rake  that  was 
ever  drawn  up  at  day-break  through  the  windows 
hy  a  blanket,  but  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  acquire 
the  habits  of  a  gentleman.  How  he  spent  the 
stolen  nights  of  liberty,  which  his  daring  temper 
prompted  him  to  obtain,  is  not  well  known,  but 
his  rustic  manners,  instead  of  becoming  polished 
into  the  behaviour  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town,  were  exchanged  for  the  bold  and  reck- 
less demeanour  of  those  persons  w^hose  sharp- 
sightedness  is  more  proverbial  than  their  honesty. 
His  drafts  upon  his  father''s  purse  grew  large,  and 
his  losses  were  sudden  and  unaccountable,  while 
his  vacations  shewed  him  to  very  little  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  or  the  friends  of  his 
family,  since  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  was 
spent  in  laying  snares  for  virtue,  and  getting  into 
scrapes  with  game-keepers  and  officers  of  the  excise, 
as  he  chose  to  shoot  on  grounds  where  his  pre- 
sence was  not  welcome,  and  to  abet  the  schemes 
of  smugglers  and  other  distributors  of  contraband 
superfluities. 

What  his  attainments  might  be,  in  that  learning 
for  which  he  resorted  to  London,  I  never  heard  ; 
but  his  skill  in  managing  a  boat  was  famous  with 
all  frequenters  of  the  river,  and  he  was  esteemed 
the  expertest  member  of  a  wherry  club  formed 
amongst  the  senior  scholars,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
better  at  rowing  matches.  At  length,  however,  his 
irregularities  and  unmanageable  conduct  subjected 
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him  to  repeated  censures,  till  he  was  finally  ex- 
pelled the  school  for  some  offence,  which  was  not 
divulged  abroad,  though  it  was  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  dishonesty.  The  whole  of  these  de- 
tails, in  fact,  were  not  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  father's  residence,  and  though  most  persons 
considered  him  a  wild,  unpromising  youth,  they 
were  not  informed  of  his  evil  disposition  till  his 
expulsion  fixed  a  stain  upon  his  character,  and 
gave  birth  to  various  explanations  of  its  origin. 

Whether  disgrace  had  been  inflicted  upon  him 
unjustly  or  not,  Lawrence  never  returned  to  Essex 
to  explain.  It  is  true,  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
about  a  month  after  his  dismission  from  the  school, 
informing  her  that  she  might  soon  expect  him  at 
home,  but  he  did  not  appear  again  before  his 
friends,  notwithstanding  more  than  one  person 
said  they  had  seen  him,  one  evening,  walking 
towards  his  father's  dwelling,  as  if  eager  to  reach 
the  end  of  his  journey,  and  they  even  described  a 
dress  he  was  known  to  wear.  This  latter  circum- 
stance, added  to  his  disappearance,  convinced  his 
mother  that  death  had  deprived  her  of  her  only 
child  ;  and,  as  her  misfortune  occurred  at  the  same 
time  with  the  loss  of  young  Walter  Bellerton,  wise 
women,  and  other  fire-side  expounders  of  futurity, 
predicted  some  calamity  to  all  the  first  born  of 
the  marshes.  In  a  little  while,  however,  correct 
information  was  obtained  from  London,  that  Law- 
rence Glennon  had  been  seen  in  the  metropolis 
several  times,  on  the  day  after  his  alleged  appa- 
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rition  in  Essex,  and  it  was  discovered,  that  he  had 
entered  on  board  a  sloop  of  war,  though  one  report 
declared,  that  he  had  only  gone  out  as  passenger, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  commander,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  at  a  gaming-house,  or 
a  tavern,  or  some  other  of  his  favourite  places  of 
resort. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  other  tidings  were 
gained  of  him,  through  mariners  who  had  met  him 
or  heard  of  him  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  their  accounts 
were  vague  and  indistinct,  and,  as  Dame  Fallofield 
informed  him,  he  was  at  last  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  his  parents  died  intestate ;  unwilling  to  fix,  as 
it  were,  a  seal  upon  the  supposed  death  of  their 
self-banished  child,  whose  return  was  still  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and  his  relations  con- 
tested the  inheritance  of  his  property,  by  throwing 
it  into  Chancery,  where  it  was  secure  enough  from 
all  contests,  however  it  might  lie  exposed  to  other 
dangers. 

When  Dame  Fallofield  had  satisfied  the  curiosity 
and  the  stomach  of  her  guest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gratification  her  own  inquisitive  humour  received 
from  the  real  or  pretended  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, with  which  Mr.  Glennon  repaid  her  infor- 
mation and  her  hospitality,  she  would  have  offered 
him  a  night's  repose  in  the  farm-house,  had  she 
not  known  how  little  Lorry  Glennon  had  been  a 
favourite  with  her  husband,  whose  dislike  seemed 
rather  to  have  increased  than  diminished  through 
time  and  absence.   Mr.  Glennon,  however,  released 
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her  from  the  difficulty  of  making  any  excuses,  by 
anticipating  her  design. 

"  Mistress  Fallofield,''  said  he,  "  I  do  not  think 
your  husband  would  be  glad  to  see  me  again.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  return,  as  I  could  wish,  to  join 
in  the  merriment  which  I  hear  still  going  on  across 
the  yard. — But  yet,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  shaken 
hands  with  your  fair  daughters ;  they  are  the  finest 
girls  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  year.  I*'ll  be 
shot  if  ever  we  find  such  buxom  lasses  abroad, 
Mistress  Fallofieid.  Yo«r  youngest  is  a  perfect 
beauty,  on  my  soul.  There's  not  such  another  in 
any  country,  I  assure  you." 

^'  No,  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Glennon,  I  dare  say 
not.  I  have  been  a  thinking,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
you'd  naturally  like  to  talk  a  few  words  with  your 
old  playmates  that  were,  so  set  you  still  a  moment, 
Mr.  Glennon,  and  I'll  try  and  bring  them  over. — 
Their  father  has  got  his  gout  a  plaguing  on  him 
just  now,  which  makes  him  crossish  like — but  he's 
glad  enough  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lawrence, — thof  he 
can't  say  it  whilst  his  gout  be  torturating  on  him 
so.  Sit  you  still  a  moment,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
take  another  glass  of  brandy  or  gooseberry,  wdiich- 
ever  you  like  best,  the  while," 

With  this  recommendation,  Mrs.  Fallofieid 
quitted  the  parlour,  to  ascertain  if  Fanny  had  suc- 
ceeded in  her  commission  to  withdraw  one  or  both 
of  the  Misses  Fallofieid  from  the  ball  room,  with- 
out their  father's  knowledge ;  for  the  worthy  dame 
could  not,  '  for  the  life  of  her/  help  endeavouring 
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to  bring  about  that  sort  of  intimacy  between  her 
daughters  and  the  prodigal  returned  to  a  rich 
inheritance,  which  might  end  in  making  one  of  her 
children  a  sharer  in  his  wealth  and  consequence. 
Accordingly,  the  good  woman  had  already,  by 
means  of  the  feminine  freemasonry  of  winks  and 
nods  and  mute  movements  of  the  lips,  which  passed 
whilst  Lawrence's  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  his  plate, 
deputed  her  handmaiden  to  whisper  in  Miss 
Maria's  ear,  (the  eldest  daughter  always  being 
entitled  to  the  first  chance  of  matrimony,)  and, 
failing  Miss  Maria's  ear,  to  whisper  in  Miss 
Caroline's ;  and,  though  it  may  seem  unlikely  that 
a  conditional  charge  could  have  been  given  without 
the  aid  of  words,  yet,  when  it  is  known  that  Fanny 
was  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  proprieties  of  such 
matters  as  relate  to  getting  husbands,  it  will  be 
manifest,  that  her  mistress  had  little  difficulty  in 
making  her  comprehend  her  meaning.  The  only 
mistake  that  happened  on  this  occasion  arose  from 
their  supposing  their  signals  unseen  by  Mr. 
Glennon ;  for,  though  that  gentleman'^s  regards 
appeared  for  the  time  devoted  to  a  cold  capon's  leg, 
he  yet  found  room  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  from 
which  to  take  a  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  his 
hostess. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  their 
mother,  the  Misses  Fallofield  came  bouncing  into 
the  passage,  like  a  brace  of  unleashed  greyhounds, 
whence,  after  a  preliminary  titter,  and  an  accom- 
panying— "  hush — hush,  my  dears/'  from  the  pru- 
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dent  dame,  they  proceeded  in  demure  solemnity  into 
the  parlour,  the  door  of  which  was  held  wide  open 
by  Fanny  for  that  purpose.— Having  entered,  they 
stood  for  a  second  close  together,  with  their  heads 
hanging  down,  like  two  full  blown  roses  on  one 
stalk,  and  then  dropped  into  a  curtsey,  as  if  a 
breeze  had  passed  over  them,  and  bent  them  to« 
wards  the  earth. 

All  Glennon's  effrontery  of  spirit  and  loose  gal- 
lantry of  manners,  which  had  been  somewhat  deposed 
and  thrown  out  of  balance  by  his  saddened  recollec- 
tions of  his  mother,  and  his  solitary  dialogue  with 
an  old  woman,  now  recovered  their  tone  and  usual 
bearing,  when  he  beheld  these  blooming  damsels 
offered  to  his  choice  by  their  parent,  and  eager  on 
their  own  account  to  meet  him  half  way  in  freedom 
of  acquaintance.  He  arose  and  insisted  on  kissing 
them  both,  which  he  swore  was  the  fashion  he  had 
followed  for  several  years.  He  praised  their  im- 
proved beauties  to  the  skies,  and  regretted  to  his 
soul  that  he  had  quitted  England,  and  lost  the 
happiness  of  their  society  so  long,  and  he  said  and 
looked  an  infinite  number  of  amorous  nothings, 
some  of  which,  had  he  not  been  a  fine  fellow  in 
very  fine  clothes,  might  have  been  thought  by  the 
young  ladies  to  border  somewhat  upon  indelicacy. 

Mistress  Fallofield,  however,  though  willing  to 
make  a  match  for  either  of  her  daughters,  was  not 
disposed  to  encourage  libertinism ;  she  therefore 
begged  Mr.  Lawrence  not  to  forget  that  her  chil- 
dren had  never  been  in  London,  and  were  con- 
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sequently  unable  to  comprehend  many  of  his 
meanings.  Mr.  Glennon  laughed  at  this  broad 
hint,  and  vowed  he  did  not  mean  to  be  obscure — 
protesting,  that  so  many  charms  as  those  before 
him  had  very  likely  turned  his  head,  and  declaring, 
that,  in  foreign  countries,  he  might  have  acquired 
habits  which  he  must  get  rid  of  to  fit  himself  for 
English  society.  He  then  asked  Caroline  if  she 
would  undertake  to  reform  him,  and  swore  that 
one  frown  of  her's  would  go  farther  with  him  than 
fifty  sermons,  while  her  smiles  would  be  like  the 
rewards  of  Heaven,  the  most  powerful  inducement 
to  virtue. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  Lawrence 
Glennon  through  all  the  rhodomontade  to  which 
he  gave  utterance,  before  he  suffered  the  Misses 
Fallofield  to  rejoin  their  companions.  He  asked 
a  thousand  questions  about  young  people,  whom 
he  had  known  before  his  expatriation,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  not  danced  with  some  of  them  since  his 
arrival — "  I  could  wager  my  soul,***^  said  he,  "  that 
a  young  damsel  dressed  like  you,  Miss  Caroline, 
who  was  my  partner  this  evening,  is  Lucy  Fledg- 
wing,  who  used  to  hunt  up  the  birds  for  me  when 
I  was  down  here  shooting  during  the  vacations — 
she  has  the  very  hop  of  that  little  chicken.'' 

"  You  mean  our  sister  Bella,'"  said  Miss  Caro- 
line;    I  don't  remember  Lucy  Fledgwing.'^ 

"  Your  sister  Bella  ! — why  you  have  not  another 
sister?" 

No — but  we  call  her  so." 
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Aye,  poor  thing !"  said  Dame  Fallofield,  "  1 
make  her  one  of  niy  darters,  because  she  is  almost 
w'ithout  friends. — You  must  remember  her  sister, 
Mr.  Giennon— -a  very  sweetly  pretty  girl,  that  was 
to  have  been  married  to  young  Walter  Bellerton 

"  And  did  he  deceive  her — cried  Lawrence, 
frowning,  and  almost  turning  pale  with  anger,  at 
the  supposed  infidelity. 

"  Bless  you,  how  could  he  help  it !"  replied  the 
dame,  ^'  when  he  was  drowned,  and  some  say  mur- 
dered besides,  you  know,'' 

Curse  me,  no  exclaimed  Lawrence  Giennon 
fiercely.  How  should  I  know  it,  when  it  hap- 
pened after  I  had  quitted  England  ? — But  pardon 
me,  good  mother,**'  added  he,  as  if  shocked  at  the 
coarseness  of  his  speech — "  I  really  did  not  think 
of  swearing  in  your  presence.  This  evil  custom  of 
taking  oaths  amongst  us  seamen  is  difficult  to  shake 
off,  you  see.  You  must,  indeed,  forgive  me  this 
once,  fair  ladies. —  And  so  she  is  that  girl's  sister,  as 
you  were  saying,  Mrs.  Fallofield.? — I  don't  remember 
much  of  her  ;  in  truth,  some  things  have  slipped  my 
memory  I  find. — Well,  never  mind  her,  your  health 
has  been  passable,  I  trust,  Mrs.  Fallofield,  during 
my  absence? — No  agues,  I  hope — nod — d,  (pardon 
me,)  no  burning  yellow  fevers? — But  you  do  not 
have  those  infernal  black  vomits  here,  I  fancy — 
certainly  not — I  was  thinking  of  much  hotter 
climates."" 

"  Those  blackamoor  countries  have  tanned  you 
a  little,  Mr.  Giennon,*'  said  the  dame ;     but  I 
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have  heard  there  is  a  yerb  growing  about  these 
parts  what  will  take  off  tan.  Indeed,  now  I  think 
of  it—'' 

But  I  think,  mother,"  interrupted  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  somewhat  piqued  at  the  greater 
degree  of  flattery  that  had  been  offered  to  her 
sister,  that  father  must  be  upon  the  hunt  after 
us  by  this.  We  had  better  slip  back  again,  before 
all  the — before  we  are  caught,  you  know." 

This  proposal  being  seconded  by  the  dame,  the 
damsels  prepared  to  retreat,  and  Lawrence  made 
an  offer  to  escort  them  back  to  the  ball-room  door, 
but  an  unwilling  refusal  from  the  misses,  who 
feared  their  father  might  see  them  thus  attended, 
stopped  his  mock  entreaties,  and  he  was  glad  to 
seem  content  with  taking  his  farewell  from  their 
lips,  according  to  his  foreign  fashion. 

Lawrence  Glennon  having  gained  the  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  native  parish  and 
its  environs,  for  which  he  had  stopped  at  the  farm 
of  Gaffer  Fallofield,  took  his  leave  of  its  mistress 
as  soon  as  he  could  break  away  with  the  least 
shadow  of  civility  from  her  tedious  discourses.  He 
now  bent  his  steps  towards  his  paternal  mansion, 
which  lay  at  about  the  distance  of  three  good  miles, 
through  narrow  lanes,  and  across  meadows  and 
marshy  lands ;  but  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  way  was  not  one  of  those  things 
which  had  slipped  his  memory,  he  cared  not  for  the 
solitude  or  the  difficulties  of  his  route.  The  resi- 
dence of  his  forefathers  was  of  that  description  of 
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old-fashioned  red  brick  building  which  partakes 
of  the  twofold  character  of  farm-house  and  country 
seat.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  domain 
to  which  it  belonged,  consisting  of  extensive  grass 
lands,  copses,  and  withy  beds,  intersected  with 
broad  ditches  and  slowly  running  streams  ;  and  as 
its  proprietors  had  gradually  acquired  wealth,  its 
size  and  conveniencies  had  been  augmented,  till  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  dwellings  of  its 
class.  The  grandfather  and  father  of  Lawrence, 
whose  other  possessions  liberated  them  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  of  their  land  under 
cultivation,  had  laid  out  the  fields  contiguous  to 
their  residence  in  a  style  somewhat  approaching  to 
the  scenery  of  a  park.  They  had  planted  clumps 
of  trees  in  various  positions,  formed  drains  into 
fishponds,  and  given  dykes  the  appearance  of 
sloping  lawns  and  ancient  barrows,  while  rustic 
bridges  threw  their  untrodden  arches  across  stag- 
nant waters,  and  dark  wildernesses  occupied  dis- 
tant corners  in  gloomy  solitude.  Round  the  house 
a  wide  moat  had  been  formed,  as  well  to  render  its 
foundation  dry  as  to  give  it  a  more  imposing  air, 
and  two  bridges,  one  leading  to  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  the  other  affording  a  passage  to  the 
farm-yard  and  servants'  offices,  spanned  this 
spacious  gulph. 

These  improvements  having  been  chiefly  ex- 
ecuted  d  uring  the  younger  days  of  his  grandfather, 
when  that  ancestor  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate,   Lawrence  beheld  in  them  many  of  the 
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appearances  which  time  bestows  on  all  the  once 
modern  embellishments  of  man.  The  trees  that 
dotted  '  the  grounds/  (for  the  elder  Glennons 
had  not  ventured  to  call  these  encumbered  fields  a 
park,  although  they  wished  their  friends  to  bestow 
that  title  spontaneously  upon  them,)  had  branched 
out  luxuriantly  from  the  rich  soil  to  which  they 
had  been  transplanted,  and  their  lower  limbs 
swept  the  greensward,  whilst  their  lofty  trunks 
upreared  huge  towers  of  verdant  fohage  to  the 
skies ;  the  canals  and  fish  preserves  were  clothed 
with  thickly  matted  tunics  of  water  lilies  and 
pond-weed,  and  fenced  with  reeds  and  bulrushes ; 
and  the  bridges  and  artificial  banks  were  choked 
up  and  hidden  with  rank  herbage,  thorns,  and 
brambles.  But  these  were  as  much  the  conse- 
quences of  negligence  as  lapse  of  years.  It  was  in 
the  buildings  and  garden  that  the  fashions  of 
former  days  might  be  principally  distinguished ; 
the  sharp  gables  with  stepped  brick  copings,  and 
the  long  yew  alleys,  catching  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, even  at  a  distance,  by  moonlight.  As 
Lawrence  advanced  along  a  path  winding  between 
frequent  groups  of  the  loftiest  fir  and  beech,  whose 
heavy  branches  creaked  in  the  slight  breeze  that 
had  not  long  arisen,  he  could  not  help  reflecting 
on  the  desolate  condition  of  the  dwelling  to  which 
he  was  returning  after  so  long  an  absence.  Even 
before  he  drew  near  them,  he  fancied  he  could 
perceive  the  dilapidating  effects  which  several 
years'  exposure  to  the  destructive  guardianship  of 
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Chancery  Iiad  produced  upon  the  buildings.  He 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  large  fissures  in  the  roof, 
and  several  window  frames  partially  dislodged  from 
their  cavities.  A  vast  tree,  half  torn  up  by  its 
roots,  reclined  against  one  end  of  the  mansion, 
and  one  leaf  of  the  farm-yard  gate  was  stretched 
out  on  the  earth,  while  its  companion  stood  rent 
asunder  on  its  hinges.  His  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, however,  might  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
description  which  dame  Fallofield  had  given  him 
of  the  state  of  his  paternal  dwelling,  in  which,  she 
said,  according  to  the  established  custom  when 
speaking  of  ancient  empty  houses,  that  no  tenant 
would  reside,  on  account  of  the  noises  that  infested 
it,  and  the  strange  sights  it  had  afforded.  But, 
whatever  were  his  speculations  on  this  subject, 
Lawrence  ended  them  with  a  laugh,  when  this 
reason  of  the  old  woman  for  the  desertion  of  the 
edifice  recurred  to  his  memory.  "  Strange  sights 
have  been  seen  in  this  old  fortress,  say  they," 
muttered  he  to  himself,  as  he  strode  along. — "  I 
war'nt  me  strange  ones  are  yet  to  come; — and 
noises,  too,  have  been  heard  in  it,  have  they  ?  I'll 
answer  for  a  noisier  set  of  sounds  to  strike  these 

d  d  country  dastards  with  amazement,  before 

I  have  been  long  its  master  !— Here's  goodly  pro- 
vision for  a  merry  life — fat  lands — tall  timber — 
and  a  house  that  will  hold  a  pretty  complement  of 
jovial  messmates — enough  to  man  a  fleet.  If  these 
woods  have  any  echo  in  them,  1*11  give  it  full 
employment,  and  yon  wide  chimney  shall  send 
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forth  a  sight  that  has  long  been  wanting  at  its 
summit.  Confusion  seize  the  pluckless  loons,  who 
have  suffered  this  rare  old  hall  to  go  to  pieces 
continued  he,  as  he  advanced  up  to  the  moat,  and 
beheld  still  further  proofs  of  the  utter  neglect  to 
which  his  property  had  been  abandoned.  Why, 
blight  them  all  together,  uncles,  friends,  and  chan- 
cellors !  they  have  not  had  the  kindness,  (curse 
upon  kindness !)  the  common  sense,  I  should  say, 
to  close  the  door  after  them. — Yet,  stay — may  be 
some  other  villains  have  got  aboard  here. — Aye, 
aye  !  England  has  its  robbers  as  well  as — " 

Lawrence  did  not  conclude  his  sentence  aloud, 
for  some  prudential  reason,  or,  perhaps,  because  at 
that  moment  he  bethought  himself  of  looking  to 
the  priming  of  his  pistols ;  accordingly,  he  drew 
one  of  these  weapons  from  his  belt,  examined  it, 
and  kept  it  cocked  in  his  hand,  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge  to  the  principal  door  of  the  house,  which 
he  found  partly  open.  He  entered,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  stood  in  silence  within  the  hall  or  lobby. 
He  listened  attentively  to  every  sound  that  rose 
and  died  amongst  the  rooms  and  passages*  He 
heard  the  wind  whistle,  and  the  casement  frames  flap 
to  and  fro,  while  the  long-drawn  melancholy  creak 
of  a  rusty  weathercock,  which  surmounted  the 
chimney-stack,  mingled  with  their  sounds.  The 
moans  of  this  ancient  acquaintance  awakened  early 
reminiscences.  Ah  V  thought  he,  I  remember 
the  voice  of  that  restless  monitor  in  other  times — it 
was  more  pleasing  then.    It  used  to  wake  me 
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when  a  boy,  to  listen  to  the  gathering  storm.  My 
room  was  just  beneath  it — I  shall  never  rest  in 
that  bed  again,  and  hearken  to  its  lonely  cry,  and 
think  my  pillow  more  soft,  and  my  couch  more 
warm,  because  its  swift  shriek  told  that  the  wind 
was  high,  and  the  pithering  rooks  and  pattering 
rain  warned  me  of  foul  weather.  But  sink  me 
for  a  fool  !  what  matters  that  ?"  exclaimed  he 
aloud,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  softening  recollections 
of  his  childhood,  which,  in  spite  of  his  bold  and 
bravadoing  disposition,  endeavoured  to  fasten  them- 
selves upon  him.  ^'  Why,  founder  me,  I  say 
again,  if  Fm  not  grown  quite  a  babe  this  night— 
a  sheer  school-boy,  half  ready  to  weep  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  home.  This,  I  suppose,  is 
the  good  effects  of  lisping  to  pretty  maidens, 
and  gabbling  with  old  women,  and  letting  them 
whine  about  one's  dead  relations,  and  things  that 
happened  when  one  wore  a  pinafore  !  May  the 
crooked  crone  rot  but  she  made  me  sad  only  by 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  her  way  of  smiling — so 
like  to  what  they  were  in  days  more  happy — I 
could  almost  have  fancied  her  chattering  with  my 
mother.  Ah,  my  poor  mother !  I  have  never 
entered  this  house  before,  after  but  one  day's  ab- 
sence, without  meeting  you,  hastening  out  to 
embrace  me — hey,  Lawrence,  who  hastens  out  to 

embrace  you  now — who.?''  He  cut  short  this 

sentence  with  another  volley  of  oaths,  at  what  he 
called  his  folly  in  wasting  his  time  upon  such  un- 
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manly  remembrances,  and,  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  proceeded  further  into  the  house. 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  streaming  through  the 
windows  upon  the  walls  and  floors,  afforded  him 
sufficient  light  to  find  his  way  from  room  to  room, 
aided  by  his  local  knowledge  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  building;  and  he  passed  from  one 
a'partment  to  another,  and  sought  for  every  familiar 
object  of  former  days,  as  if  he  had  really  been  a 
boy  returned  from  school  after  a  twelvemonth's 
absence.  At  length,  after  an  investigation  which 
afforded  him  materials  for  a  thousand  painful 
thoughts,  mingled  with  a  few  pleasant  reflections, 
while  he  strayed  from  chamber  to  chamber,  by  the 
dusky  light  that  hovered  amongst  their  shades, 
like  a  sleep-walker  visiting  in  a  dream  the  scenes  of 
his  mental  vision,  seeing  not  the  real  objects  that 
occupy  his  imagination,  though  standing  amidst 
them,  Lawrence  entered  an  apartment,  once  the 
favourite  retreat  of  his  mother,  and  the  theatre 
of  his  own  childish  amusements.  The  musing 
aberration  of  mind  which  hitherto  had  led  his  fancy 
astray  from  theme  to  theme,  and  year  to  year, 
linking  together  ideas  scarcely  connected  with  each 
other,  now  became  changed  for  strong  attention, 
and  even  a  degree  of  stern  emotion  swelled  in  his 
bosom,  and  was  expressed  upon  his  countenance. 
He  unfolded  his  arms,  which  hitherto  had  been 
interlaced  carelessly  upon  his  breast,  one  hand 
still  negligently  holding  his  pistol,  and  he  grasped 
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this  weapon  more  firmly  as  he  stepped  across  the 
chamber  to  its  most  distant  corner.  Here,  in  the 
darkness  of  a  recess,  or  ornamental  alcove,  fre- 
quent in  old  houses,  he  traced  his  finger  along  the 
wainscotted  wall,  till,  feeling  a  projection  on  its 
surface,  well  known  to  him  when  young,  he 
pressed  upon  it,  and  a  square  portion  of  the  board 
gave  way,  and  allowed  his  hand  to  pass  beyond  it. 
For  a  moment  he  groped  far  within  the  cavity 
thus  disclosed,  and  then  withdrew  his  arm,  and 
hastened  towards  one  of  the  windows,  where,  hold- 
ing up  some  object  to  the  moonhght,  he  recog- 
nized a  small  leathern  pocket,  tied  round  with  a 
piece  of  ribbon.  This  has  not  altered,''  mur- 
mured he,  in  a  melancholy  accent,  as  he  regarded 
it  with  an  earnest  gaze,  as  though  it  were  a  living 
being,  and  then,  relapsing  into  silence,  he  moved 
slowly  from  the  window,  after  looking  hastily  out 
upon  the  scene  before  it.  He  strode  across  the 
room,  and  again  returned  towards  the  light,  and 
examined  the  pouch  with  a  fierce  expression  on  his 
countenance,  and,  clutching  it  suddenly  in  his 
fingers,  again  paced  the  floor  in  moody  agitation. 

At  length  he  stopped,  and  fell  into  an  involun- 
tary course  of  reflections,  which,  for  a  time,  totally 
absorbed  his  attention — insomuch  that  he  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  situation.  His  thoughts 
seemed  concentrated  round  some  absorbing  point  of 
meditation,  while  all  minor  subjects  were  deserted 
and  forgotten.  Had  any  eye  beheld  him  then,  it 
would  have  seen  him  standing  erect  in  the  midst 
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of  the  apartment,  where  his  mother  used  to  sit  and 
ply  her  spinning  wheel,  an  occupation  during  which, 
when  a  child,  he  always  delighted  to  watch  her 
movements.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  his  pistol, 
which  was  raised  and  pointed  obliquely  towards  his 
head,  while  his  left  still  grasped  the  purse,  and  held 
it  up  before  him.  His  face,  which,  with  his  head, 
was  partly  turned  aside  over  his  left  shoulder,  was 
strongly  marked  with  the  contractions  of  deep 
passion  ;  his  brows  were  drawn  down,  and  nearly 
united  in  one  line ; — his  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
lips  projected,  from  the  force  of  their  compression, 
while  the  haggard  glare  of  his  eyes,  his  deeply 
furrowed  forehead,  and  pallid  cheeks,  assisted  to 
form  a  scowl  as  deadly  as  ever  blighted  human 
lineaments.  But  yet,  this  fixed  and  furious  gaze 
was  directed  towards  no  extraordinary  object. 
The  room  was  entirely  empty,  excepting  a  few 
sorry  sketches  upon  scraps  of  paper,  which  re- 
mained affixed  to  the  wall,  where  he  had  placed 
them  when  a  boy.  Upon  these  a  moonbeam 
threw  a  long  slanting  illumination,  chequered  with 
the  dancing  shadows  of  ivy  leaves,  which  inter- 
cepted portions  of  the  rays  as  they  waved  in  the 
wind  before  the  casement ;  but  the  dim  reflection 
from  this  radiance,  which  was  flung  across  the  dark 
apartment,  fell  only  on  the  tall  figure  of  Lawrence 
Glennon. 

Thus  entranced  in  that  deep  communion  with 
the  soul  which,  for  a  time,  deprives  the  external 
senses  of  their  just  perceptions,  Lawrence  remained 
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as  if  intently  staring  at  some  hateful  being, 
though,  in  reality,  he  scarcely  saw  the  flickering 
ray  before  his  eyes.  His  breathing  was  slow  and 
imperceptible,  and  the  sighs  of  the  wind  and 
the  wheeling  scream  of  the  vane  had  almost  ceased 
to  strike  upon  his  ear.  If  he  felt  any  sensations, 
any  evidence  even  of  his  own  existence,  it  was  in 
that  dreamy  form  which  sleep  allows — but  yet  he 
was  awake — he  was  wide  awake,  and  thought  he 
beheld  a  dark  form  steal  slowly  through  the  door, 
without  regarding  him.  It  stopped  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  listen — then  stepped  or  glided  along  the 
wall,  on  which  the  moonbeam  played.  The  light 
fell  upon  its  shoulders,  and  a  shadow  was  traced 
upon  the  wainscoat.  An  agony  of  suspense  came 
over  Lawrence  at  this  vision,  and  he  drew  involun- 
tarily a  deep  and  painful  inspiration.  The  figure 
turned  towards  him  at  the  sound,  and  he  perceived 
a  face — a  face  which  for  many  a  year  he  had  not 
seen,  and  eyes  whose  light  he  believed  death  had 
long  extinguished.  Oh,  God  T  he  exclaimed, 
bursting  into  a  frenzy  of  astonishment,  "  Oh,  God  ! 
can  this  be  possible  ! — It  is  ! — it  is  ! — I  see  him ! — 
he's  there  But  he  was  gone — there  was  nothing 
before  his  eyes — nothing  but  the  doorway,  through 
which  the  apparition  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

In  a  moment  Glennon  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, and  rushed  down  the  staircase.    "  I  will 
have  thee  now,  villain  !  I  will  have  thee  now 
cried  he,  hurrying  towards  the  portal,  and  barring 
it  with  violence ;  then  turning  the  key  in  haste,  he 
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drew  it  from  the  lock  and  returned  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  In  vain  he  stood  listening,  to  catch  the 
faintest  sound  of  a  footstep,  and,  still  listening, 
crept  noiselessly  along  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
formed  the  lowest  range,  and  examined  the  windows, 
to  ascertain  if  the  shutters  were  unfastened.  Every 
bolt  was  in  its  place,  and  he  mentally  cursed  his 
want  of  light  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  intruder. 

He  must  be  in  the  rooms  above/'  murmured  he 
to  himself,  after  he  had  searched  with  his  arms  and 
feet  into  every  corner,  and  every  closet  below ;  I 
shall  have  more  ease  in  detecting  him  there,  the 
moon-beams  will  assist  me.'' 

With  this  hope  he  cautiously  remounted  the 
staircase,  after  taking  one  of  the  parlour  doors  off 
its  hinges,  (in  those  days  a  practicable  feat,)  and 
placing  it  across  the  commencement  of  the  flight, 
wedged  in  with  the  banister,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  his  prey,  whilst  he  should  be  engaged  in  ex- 
amining each  upper  chamber.  But  this  and  other 
such  precautions,  which  were  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted with  that  promptitude  and  energy  which 
shewed  him  accustomed  to  meet  sudden  emergen- 
cies with  unusual  resources,  were  unavailing.  He 
searched  long  and  carefully  through  every  apart- 
ment, and  into  every  recess  and  loft,  with  which, 
like  all  old  buildings,  his  father's  house  abounded,  but 
without  discovering  one  trace  of  a  human  being. 
He  thrust  his  dagger  at  arm's  length  into  every 
dismal  hole,  which  was  too  small  to  allow  of  his 
own  admission,  but  yet  might  shelter  a  man  of 
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lesser  stature  ;  he  presented  his  pistol  up  the  wide 
chimnies,  threatening  to  fire  unless  the  person 
spoke  who  might  be  there,  promising,  (though 
falsely,)  to  spare  him  if  he  yielded  to  his  mercy  ; 
and  at  last  he  got  out  upon  the  roof,  to  look 
whether  the  scared  wretch  had  not  retreated 
through  some  of  the  breaches  made  by  time  and 
tempests.  Still  he  was  unsuccessfid  ;  he  perceived 
no  vestiges  of  a  fellow-creature — no  marks,  but 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  no  beings  but  the  callow 
young  of  owls  and  daws,  nestled  under  projecting 
eaves  and  within  narrow  cavities  and  angles,  whilst 
their  affrighted  parents  flapped  their  dusky  wings 
around  his  head,  and  screamed  their  boding  me- 
naces in  his  ears.  Confounded  and  enraged,  but 
free  from  terror,  Lawrence  retired  to  one  of  the 
lowest  apartments,  and,  like  a  v/ounded  tiger 
baffled  in  its  revenge,  he  resolved  to  wait  there, 
till  the  returning  day  brought  light  enough  to 
assist  him  in  a  second  search,  which  he  determined 
to  make  through  the  edifice ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
he  recapitulated  to  himself  every  circumstance 
wiiich  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  person  dead, 
whom  he  Ijad  but  just  now  beheld  alive  so  un- 
expectedly. The  evidences  of  his  decease  were, 
indeed,  of  that  conclusive  nature  which  could 
scarcely  allow  of  contradiction  ;  but  yet  contradic- 
tion had  appeared  in  the  most  convincing  shape 
imaginable,  and,  unless  he  were  disposed  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  supernatural  agency,  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject  was  destroyed.    In  supernatural 
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agency,  however,  Lawrence  placed  no  belief ;  at 
least,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  concede  that 
the  soul  (whose  very  existence  he  was  even  inclined 
to  question)  could  manifest  itself  to  the  senses  as  if 
it  were  a  corporeal  being.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
he  had  learnt  from  the  elder  pupils,  at  the  public 
school,  had  been,  to  laugh  at  the  immortality  of 
man,  and  the  responsibility  of  human  actions  ;  and 
though,  like  other  sceptics,  his  mirth  upon  these 
subjects  had  never  been  sincere,  he  still  endea- 
voured to  convince  himself  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
Besides,  his  natural  animal  courage  and  insensi- 
bility to  danger,  and  the  ungovernable  violence  of 
his  passions,  persuaded  him  to  spurn  at  doctrines 
which  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  restraints 
of  fear,  and  the  influence  of  superior  powers  whose 
ordinances  were  at  war  with  all  his  desires,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  connect  the  fallacies  of  appari- 
tions and  witchcraft  with  the  pure  tenets  of 
religion,  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  to  himself 
for  condemning  the  whole  system  of  moral  duties 
dependant  on  belief  in  God.  With  a  soul  thus 
biassed  by  early  obliquity  of  understanding,  and 
maintained  in  error  by  the  seductions  of  evil  in- 
clination, and  the  false  reasoning  of  a  mind  that 
would  allow  of  nothing  beyond  its  comprehension, 
Lawrence  scorned  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen 
a  ghost,  which  occurred  to  his  imagination  only  to 
be  rejected.  A  ghost  !  He  scoffed  at  the  idea,  not 
because  he  knew  no  reason  why  Heaven  should 
permit  such  a  visitation  of  a  disembodied  spirit  to 
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him,  but  because  he  desired  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  any  interference  with  the  fixed  laws  of  Nature — 
to  assert  that  earth  was  supreme  lord  over  its 
Creator,  and  its  regulations  unchangeable  by  him 
who  made  them. 

This  abstract  groundwork  of  his  contempt  of 
spirits  was  not,  however,  the  theme  of  Glennon's 
present  ruminations.  He  had  long  quelled  the 
murmurings  of  conscience,  which,  in  his  early  youth, 
required  to  be  laid  asleep  by  specious  arguments 
and  vain  assumptions,  and  he  now  felt  and  acted 
from  mere  habit,  and  unchecked  indulgence  of  self- 
will.  He  dismissed  reflection  with  a  curse  at  its  in- 
trusion, and  welcomed  only  those  suggestions  which 
promised  to  gratify  the  longings  of  the  hour,  and 
passed  the  time  till  daybreak  in  devising  schemes  to 
allure  his  enemy  to  destruction,  provided  he  should 
fail  in  discovering  his  retreat. 

When  day  appeared,  he  again  minutely  examined 
every  room  and  lurking  place,  which  could  afibrd 
concealment  to  a  human  being;  but  the  dwelling- 
house  contained  no  living  creature  but  himself,  and 
he  deemed  it  useless  to  search  the  barns  and  other 
out-houses,  well  knowing  the  intruder  would  not 
have  lost  an  opportunity  of  escape,  had  he  once 
crossed  the  threshold. 

Frustrated  in  his  expectation  of  finding  some 
trace  of  the  detested  object,  which  had  vanished 
from  his  sight,  Lawrence  now  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  fer- 
vour of  imagination,  and  he  might  have  succeeded 
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in  this  attempt,  had  he  not  recollected  to  have  seen 
the  shadow  of  the  figure  thrown  upon  the  wall,  as 
the  moonbeams  were  intercepted  by  its  progress. 
"  This,"'  cried  he,  vehemently,  "  I  could  not  have 
fancied,  however  memory  might  have  brought  its 
subject  before  my  eyes.  This  could  be  no  halluci- 
nation. Besides,  the  face  —  it  turned  its  face  to- 
wards me  when  I  breathed  —  the  very  features  of 
the  accursed  villain." 

When  compelled  to  believe  that  search  was  vain, 
Lawrence  spent  some  hours  in  wandering  through 
the  grounds,  meditating  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  marking  the  numerous 
ravages  which  neglect  and  storms  had  made  in  every 
part  of  his  late  father's  property.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  residences  of  his  uncles,  whose  joy  at  his  re- 
turn to  England  was  commensurate  with  their  loss 
of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  his  inheritance,  as  well  as 
with  their  certainty  of  having  to  pay  the  costs  of 
their  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Each, 
however,  felt  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  rival  would  suffer  disappointment  and  expense 
equal  with  his  own ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  had 
induced  them  to  allow  the  property  to  go  to  ruin, 
rather  than  concede  a  right  of  repair  to  either  party, 
now  stimulated  them  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  nephew,  that  they  might  deprive  one  another 
of  all  chance  of  winning  the  estate.  In  fact,  they 
soon  perceived  that  Glennon  was  not  a  person  who 
would  suffer  his  identity  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  after  calculating  for  a  moment  whether  it  would 
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be  possible  to  set  aside  his  claims  by  attempting  to 
prove  him  an  impostor,  they  agreed  to  acknowledge 
him  the  lawful  heir.  This  concession,  which  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  refuse,  as  he  could  have 
established  his  rights  in  spite  of  their  resistance,  was 
made  by  each  of  his  relations  separately,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  and  after  various 
legal  operations,  which  it  would  be  needless  to  de-^ 
tail,  Lawrence  was  put  in  possession  of  the  land  and 
money  formerly  belonging  to  his  father :  while  of 
the  furniture  and  farming  stock,  which  had  been 
purloined  by  his  uncles  under  pretence  of  keeping 
them  secure,  such  articles  as  could  not  be  concealed 
were  unwillingly  replaced  in  their  original  situations, 
to  the  amount  of  about  one-fourth  of  their  pristine 
quantity. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of 
Glennon  at  his  native  place  before  the  tedious 
forms  of  law  allowed  him  to  call  himself  its  mas- 
ter. During  this  interval,  however,  he  had  not 
been  idle,  if  activity  displayed  without  the  prospect 
of  gain  may  earn  the  praise  of  diligence,  and  in- 
dustry employed  on  pleasure  deserves  to  rank  with 
labour. — Yet,  whatever  name  the  harmless  occupa-» 
tion  of  men  who  exert  themselves  for  pastime  may 
receive,  Lawrence  could  never  hope  to  win  it — his 
desires,  and  his  endeavours  to  indulge  them,  were 
ever  stained  with  evil. 

Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  old  Gaffer 
Fallofield,  when  rumour,  whose  tongue  is  not  more 
quick  in  spreading  information  than  her  other 
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organs  are  in  collecting  it,  whispered  that  Law- 
rence Glennon,  or,  as  the  common  people  began  to 
style  him,  Captain  Glennon,  of  Moatley  Manor,  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  poor  country  maiden, 
with  only  beauty  for  her  portion.  This  simple 
dowry  of  the  chosen  fair  one  will  at  once  declare 
that  neither  of  the  Misses  Fallofield  could  be  the 
object  of  Lawrence's  attention,  for  both  the  elder 
and  the  younger  miss  could  give  some  hundreds 
with  her  hand  ;  but  there  were  other  beauties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moatley,  besides  these  s^veet 
young  ladies,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  probably 
a  blessing  for  them. 

When  Bella  returned  home,  after  the  festivities 
of  the  hay-feast,  she  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
sudden  appearance  of  young  Mr.  Glennon  among 
the  revellers,  at  a  time  when  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  long  dead,  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
She  praised  his  handsome  person  and  bold  and  free 
demeanour,  and  drew  gay  comparisons  between  his 
unembarrassed  manners  and  the  awkward  attempts 
at  ease  displayed  by  the  country  gallants  ;  but, 
though  she  seemed  completely  happy  with  her 
pleasant  recollections  on  this  subject,  Letitia  heard 
her  lively  remarks  and  beheld  her  animated  features 
without  that  gentle  demonstration  of  sympathy  in 
her  delio-ht  which  her  calm  countenance  was  wont 
to  shew  on  similar  occasions.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  heedless  rattle  and  sweet  flow  of  joyous  spirits, 
Bella  observed  the  sadness  of  her  sister's  face,  and 
fancied  a  deeper  paleness  was  spread  over  it  since 
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she  had  begun  to  speak — You  are  not  well,  dear 
Letty,'"  said  she  ;  "  have  you  been  ill  whilst  I  was 
absent  ?" 

"  I  have  been  as  well  as  usual,  dearest  Bella, 
but  just  now  I  feel  something  otherwise.  I  did 
not  expect — I  did  not  think — that  Lawrence  Glen- 
non  would  return  to  England.*" 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising — yet  why" — but  Bella 
checked  her  speech  as  she  reflected  that,  perhaps, 
the  appearance  of  this  young  man,  who  had  long 
been  considered  dead,  brought  a  flood  of  bitter 
circumstances  to  her  sister's  recollection. 

"  And  did  Mr.  Fallofield  receive  him  kindly 
said  Letitia. 

"  I  cannot  say  the  farmer  wished  him  welcome, 
but  the  dame  and  both  the  girls  seemed  quite  de- 
lighted." 

"  And  you  are  pleased  too,  Bella 

"  Why,  yes,  I  cannot  say  I'm  not — Mr.  Glen- 
non  is  quite  another  kind  of  person  to  those  I  have 
been  used  to  see,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  dancing  with  me." 

And  was  he  the  only  one  who  wished  you  for 
his  partner?" 

^'  Why,  no,  there  were  several  others  of  whom 
I  have  often  spoken  ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  never 
felt  any  great  concern  who  danced  with  me  before. 
But  never  mind  such  things  just  now,  dear  Letty — 
you  are  not  well,  I'm  sure.  My  noisy  tongue  dis- 
turbs you.  I'll  run  and  fetch  a  glass  of  water  to 
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revive  you,  meanwhile  you'll  have  a  little  quiet  in 
my  absence.'' 

No, — no,  my  dear  child,  do  not  run  away ; 
you  know  you  can  never  disturb  me ;  come  here, 
and  sit  down  by  me.  I  have  something  you  must 
hear,  although  I  wish  you  could  be  spared  the 
knowledge." 

What  is  it,  Letty  ?  nothing,  I  hope,  of  conse- 
quence cried  Bella,  placing  herself  close  by  her 
sister,  and  regarding  her  intently.—"  My  father 
exclaimed  she  after  pausing.  "  You  said  he  was 
gone  out  when  I  came  home — is  he  not  well  ? — 
Your  looks,  Letitia,  speak  of  him.*" 

Yes,  dearest  child,  besides  yourself  they  have 
nothing  else  to  speak  of."*' 

"  What,  then,  has  happened  to  him  ?  Tell  me 
quickly,  I  beg  you — is  it  sickness,  or  merely  loss  of 
any  kind  ?'''' 

"  Father  is  ill,''  replied  Letitia.  "  The  day 
after  you  left  us  he  was  taken  with  a  strange  attack 
of  numbness  on  one  side,  whilst  getting  ready  for 
his  work,  and  since  that  time  he  has  not  been  able 
to  raise  one  of  his  arms,  nor  to  walk  a  step  across 
the  room." 

Good  God ! — But  will  he  not  get  better  ? — 
has  he  had  no  advice — no  doctor  ?" 

"  He  w^ould  not  let  me  send  for  one,  because  he 
said  he  felt  quite  well,  except  this  loss  of  strength  all 
down  one  side  ;  but  he  has  been  twice  to  Rochford, 
whither  he  is  now  gone  to  get  Dr.  Bone's  opinion.'' 

And  what  are  we  to  hope 
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"  I  fear  but  little.  Father  would  not  allow  that 
Dr.  Bone  thought  badly  of  his  case ;  but  old  Amos, 
who  went  with  him  in  the  tilted  cart,  says  the 
doctor  shook  his  head  and  spoke  of  time  and 
perseverance,  if  I  understood  him  rightly. — In 
fact,  I  doubt  that  he  will  ever  be  himself  again, 
although  I  trust,  by  care  and  living  quiet,  he  may 
keep  from  getting  worse." 

"  Then  we  must  work  for  him,  since  he  can 
work  for  us  no  longer." 

Indeed  we  must,  dear  Bella.  You  see  I  have 
begun  already — these  are  some  things  from  Mrs. 
Baynton'^s,  and  these  from  Winbrook  Lodge.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  speak  to  others  yet — but, 
now  you  are  returned,  I  mean  to  call  at  every  house 
within  a  ride,  and  beg  employment  for  our  needles. 
— I  have  also  thought  of  opening  a  school  for  little 
children. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,  I  think,"  said  Bella ;  "  I 
have  heard  several  mothers  in  the  village  wish  for 
such  an  accommodation. — But  why  did  you  let 
me  stay  at  Fallow,  whilst  you  ere  in  this 
trouble 

"  I  wished  you  to  be  happy  a  few  days  longer,^' 
replied  Letitia ;  "  and  I  hoped,  or  rather  wished, 
that  father  might  be  better  before  you  knew  he 
had  been  ailing." 

"  Ever  the  same  Letitia — were  you  only  made 
to  think  of  others  and  never  for  yourself.^" 

"  We'll  think  for  one  another,  dearest  child," 
answered  the  affectionate  sister^  embracing  the 
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object  of  her  unceasing  tenderness,  whom  she 
always  regarded  as  the  little  girl  she  found  her  on 
her  return  from  Oxstead  ;  and,  whilst  she  received 
her  caresses  in  return,  a  few  tears  that  had  been 
gathering  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  maidens,  as  they 
contemplated  the  breaking  up  of  their  little  house- 
hold, now  made  their  escape  in  silence. 

This  scene  of  mournfulness  was  at  length  in- 
terrupted by  the  sound  of  wheels  slowly  approach- 
ing towards  the  house,  and  Bella,  rubbing  her 
eyes  to  dissipate  any  signs  of  weeping,  hastened 
down  and  ran  along  the  causeway  to  meet  her 
father.  She  found  Amos,  who  served  as  help- 
mate to  her  parent  in  his  daily  labours,  conduct- 
ing a  covered  cart,  which  was  ordinarily  used  to 
carry  the  produce  of  the  dairy  and  farm-yard 
to  market,  but  which  now  was  laden  with  a  far 
different  burthen  ;  for  in  its  centre^  on  a  litter  of 
straw,  guarded  by  several  trusses  of  the  same 
material,  to  form  a  safe  recess,  lay  extended  the 
body  of  the  old  farmer,  looking  as  lifeless  as 
though  life  had  long  departed  from  it.  He  lay 
upon  his  back,  with  his  limbs  stretched  out  and 
motionless,  w^hile  his  head,  having  slipped  off  its 
pillow,  rocked  from  side  to  side  at  every  irre- 
gular movement  of  the  vehicle,  as  if  he  possessed 
no  power  to  keep  it  steady.  On  the  side  by 
which  Bella  first  drew  near,  a  vacancy  of  expres- 
sion marked  his  countenance,  and  his  mouth  was 
open ;  but  when,  having  bid  the  driver  stop, 
she  ascended  the  cart  to  place  a  firmer  pillow 
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beneath  her  father's  head,  she  screamed  upon  per- 
ceiving the  other  side  of  his  face  drawn  up  and 
otherwise  miserably  distorted. 

The  old  man  roused  himself  at  the  piercing 
sound,  and  recognised  his  daughter,  but  his  at- 
tempt to  smile,  though  faint,  was  hideous,  and 
Bella,  horror  struck  at  the  spectacle,  again  shrieked 
still  more  loudly,  and,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, threw  herself  beside  him  in  bitter  lamen- 
tation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cart  slowly  proceeded 
towards  the  house,  where  Letitia  met  it,  and  learnt 
that  a  fresh  attack  of  palsy  had  seized  her  father 
on  his  journey,  and  that  now,  besides  the  fright- 
ful affliction  of  his  features,  he  could  not  in  any 
way  help  himself.  Shocked  at  the  additions  to 
his  suff'erings,  the  poor  girl  stood  for  a  moment 
mute  with  grief,  till  recalled  to  recollection  by  her 
sister's  sobs,  she  summoned  to  her  aid  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  had  been  endeavouring  to 
arm  herself  for  many  years.  She  then  exhorted 
Bella  to  bear  every  dispensation  of  Providence  with 
resignation,  and  prepared  to  assist  old  Amos  in 
the  melancholy  task  of  lifting  the  sufferer  from 
the  vehicle. 

And  what  does  the  doctor  say,  good  Amos?'^ 
inquired  she  of  the  ancient  ploughman,  as  soon  as 
they  had  deposited  the  patient  on  his  bed. 

"  Whoy,  Miss,  he  spake  but  badly  on  him,  and 
scarcely  civil  neither.  He  said  as  how  he  thought 
every  one  of  his  simpletons  was  much  aggreviated 
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since  he  seed  un  last — so  I  says,  whoy,  doctor,  that 
there  can't  well  be,  'case,  thof  my  young  mistress 
Letty  be  sad  enow.  Miss  Bella  don't  as  yet  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it." 

But  did  he  give  any  hopes,  good  Amos,  any 
prospect  of  father's  getting  better,  or  any  message  ?'^'' 
said  Letitia. 

"  No,  Miss,  nawthing  whatsomdever — he  gived 
us  nawthing  but  this  here  bit  of  pauper,  the  which 
I  tookt  to  the  poddikerry's,  as  you  bid  me,  who 
messed  up  sommut  in  a  marble  basin,  and  charged 
me  thirty-pence  for  it.    This  you  see's  the  stuff.'' 

"  Good  heavens !  I  wish  I  had  gone  with  you,^' 
exclaimed  Letitia,  who  saw  that  nothing  satisfac- 
tory could  be  gained  from  poor  Amos.  Indeed, 
I  wish  I  had  gone  with  you  as  I  intended,  in  spite 
of  father's  remonstrances  to  the  contrary.  When 
did  this  change  take  place,  Amos — this  fresh  attack 
of  the  palsy  ?  was  it  before  you  had  seen  the  doctor? 
or  afterwards 

Oh  !  afore,  Miss,  just  as  we  was  agoing  into 
Rochford.  The  doctor  seed  un  at  the  worstest, 
I  'sure  ye,  and  said  he  were  quite  in  a  pranksom, 
his  face  was  all  on  a  work  so.  I  then  gived  Mr. 
Bone  your  message,  about  the  bathing  and  the 
rubbing,  and  he  bid  me  tell  ye  as  how  a  strong  sal- 
vation of  salt  in  tippet  water  would  be  of  infinury 
sarvice,  but  he  should  prefer  an  embarkation  of 
isles  and  moonsears,  (that  be  some  yarb,  I  guesses,) 
and  perhaps  wizz — wizz — wizzy  scratch eries,  (ah, 
that's  it,)  wizzy  scratcheries  to  his  legs.  Indeed^ 
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he  telled  me  more  than  I  can  well  call  to  mind  at 
once,  thof  it  were  all  sound  larning  too — but  no 
doubts  he  put  it  all  down  on  this  here  subscription, 
and  the  poddikerry  put  it  on  the  bottle— and  then 
he,  (that  is,  you  know,  the  doctor,)  gaved  me  to 
understand  that  in  such  a  'biliated  constitution, 
(I  minds  that  word  well,  'case  I  heard  it  fifty  times 
a  day  at  the  last  election,)  as  I  was  a  saying,  says 
he  ^  in  such  a  'biliated  constitution  as  your  master's, 
what  with  one  thing  and  the  tother,  I  doubts 
much  that  spiddy  Cornwall  essence  is  to  be  percured.""' 
Indeed  !"  said  Letitia  in  deep  distress,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  profound  ignorance  of  Amos  in  affairs 
of  medicine,  at  a  loss  what  to  answer  without 
shewing  her  dissatisfaction  at  his  blunders. 

Yes,  indeed,  Miss,"  resumed  the  ploughman, 
"but  I  told  un  that  if  Cornwall  Essence  warn't 
unconsciously  dear,  that  my  young  mistress  would 
sell  her  shoes  off  of  her  feet  rather  than  not  try  every 
thing  in  nature  to  gie  her  father  easement.'* 

"  You  were  very  kind,  good  Amos,  to  speak  so 
well  of  us,'**  said  Letitia;  ^'  but  now  you  had  better 
put  the  horses  up,  and  go  home  to  your  supper ; 
you  must  be  weary  with  your  journey." 

After  a  speech  which  Amos  thought  proper  on 
the  occasion,  he  departed,  but  soon  turned  back 
to  offer  that  his  wife  should  come  and  sit  up  with 
them  if  they  wished  for  company,  for  that  he 
should  not  miss  her.  To  this  proposal  Letitia  gave 
a  refusal,  joined  with  thanks  for  the  kind  consi- 
deration of  the  poor  old  ploughman,  and  the 
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worthy  creature  again  left  the  afflicted  maidens  to 
that  dreary  sorrow  which  hopeless  sickness  throws 
over  the  affectionate  relatives  of  its  victim,  like  the 
shadow  of  death's  wing  cast  before  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches. 

Letitia  and  her  sister  spent  the  evening  in  fore- 
bodings of  the  future  difficulties  and  sorrows  that 
lay  before  them  in  their  path  through  life,  mingled 
with  some  hopes  of  success  in  overcoming- them ; 
but  though  the  eldest  spoke  with  interest  of  things 
to  come,  she  did  so  more  because  she  could  not 
bear  to  overpower  Bella's  spirits  with  her  private 
anticipations,  than  from  belief  that  she  should  live 
long  to  partake  of  either  grief  or  joy.  In  her  in- 
most thoughts  she  held  herself  as  one  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  a  task  of  retribution,  which, 
when  finished  J  would  leave  her  ready  for  that 
release  from  life  which  she  expected  would  soon 
follow  the  accomplishment  of  her  duty.  If  she 
looked  forward  with  melancholy  fears,  it  was  not  for 
herself,  but  through  dread  that  Bella's  lot  might 
be  to  struggle  with  an  unkind  world,  exposed  on 
one  side  to  privation,  and  on  the  other  to  the  dan- 
gerous temptations  which  hover  round  the  child  of 
want.  She  knew,  as  far  as  one  human  being  can 
know  the  workings  of  its  fellow-creature's  bosom, 
that  Bella  was  free  from  evil  passions  and  irregular 
desires,  and  that  her  chief  wishes  were  to  pass  her 
days  in  that  qualified  state  of  comfort  which  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  farmer  usually  enjoys;  but  then 
she  also  knew,  that  before  the  attainment  of  even 
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this  moderate  condition,  a  thousand  unexpected 
mischances  might  occur,  to  turn  aside  her  steps 
from  the  straightforward  path  that  leads  to  happi- 
ness. She  had  witnessed,  amongst  some  of  her 
earhest  friends,  the  villanies  which  base  wretches 
practice  to  delude  the  innocent  and  unwary,  and  she 
had  heard  of  endless  tales  of  female  weakness,  till 
she  almost  could  have  doubted  the  resistance  of  any 
woman  to  the  long  plied  assiduities  of  a  tempter, 
unless  a  stronger  motive  than  mere  abstract  love  of 
virtue  ruled  her  actions.  It  is  true,  her  anxiety  for 
her  sister's  welfare,  and  her  consciousness  of  her 
beauty  and  lively  temper,  had  alarmed  her  into  the 
apprehension  that  Bella  would  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  dangers  if  left  unprotected;  but 
this  timidity  and  partial  view  of  her  favourite's  at- 
tractions, were,  if  weaknesses,  of  that  amiable  class 
of  failings  which  belong  only  to  the  warm  and 
simple  hearted. 

Dead  herself  to  all  the  fond  suggestions  of 
vanity,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  personal  in- 
ducements which  make  us  look  upon  others  of  our 
own  age  and  station  as  candidates  for  the  admi- 
ration or  advantages  we  desire,  Letitia  loved  her 
sister  as  few  young  women  love  each  other.  She 
saw  her  excellent  endowments,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  through  no  distorted  medium  of  rivalry  or 
envy,  and  gave  their  full  meed  of  praise  to  every 
grace  and  good  quality  which  might  have  seemed 
defects  in  the  eyes  of  other  beauties.  But,  though 
at  times  with  almost  a  parent's  gratification  she 
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delighted  in  the  real  or  imagined  superiority  of 
Bella's  charms  and  understanding,  she  set  more 
value  on  the  frankness  of  her  disposition,  and  her 
want  of  that  host  of  little  artifices  which  supply  in 
female  conduct  the  bold  and  bullying  resources  of 
the  other  sex.  This  very  defect  of  cunning  and 
contrivance,  however,  was  a  weak  point  in  the 
defences  of  Bella's  welfare,  which  would  lay  her 
open  to  the  insidious  machinations  of  the  spoiler. 
But  yet,  as  we  love  the  artlessness  and  tender  re- 
liance on  our  sympathies  which  a  child  exhibits, 
before  fraud  and  disappointment  has  taught  itthatto 
live  and  thrive  it  must  be  wily  and  self-seeking,  so  the 
simplicity  and  unsuspecting  confidence  of  her  sister, 
caused  Letitia  to  regard  her  with  that  aff'ectionate 
concern  which  she  could  not  have  felt  for  her  had 
mistrust  and  worldly  wisdom  occupied  their  places. 
In  fact,  while  Letitia  perceived  that  Bella  grew 
up  a  woman  in  form  and  comprehension,  she  still 
believed  her  as  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  the 
perils  of  society,  as  when  she  first  became  her 
guardian,  and  thus  imagined  her  exposed  to  all  the 
allurements  of  a  riper  age,  without  the  increased 
sagacity  and  knowledge  that  usually  accompany 
it 

Influenced  by  these  opinions,  without  being  her- 
self formally  aware  of  them,  Letitia  looked  upon 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her  father  in  a 
doubly  fearful  light,  as  involving  the  well-being  of 
the  only  two  persons  whose  good  or  evil  destiny 
could  now  affect  her  peace.    The  immediate  suf- 
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ferings  of  her  parent,  also,  bore  heavily  upon  her 
heart :  for,  accustomed  as  she  had  long  been  to 
concentrate  all  her  feelings  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  her  home,  she  received  a  greater  shock 
from  any  misfortune  that  befel  her  companions, 
than  if  she  had  mixed  widely  with  her  neighbours, 
and  multiplied  the  objects  of  her  attention. 

The  old  man,  since  his  last  paralysing  stroke, 
had  been  speechless,  as  well  as  totally  unable  to 
move  his  limbs,  and  occupied  his  couch  as  motion- 
less and  silent  as  a  corpse,  excepting  an  occasional 
deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  shew  the  uneasy  feel- 
ings he  could  not  otherwise  express.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  be  still  in  possession  of  all  his  mental 
faculties,  in  a  subdued  degree,  and  though  his  per- 
ceptions were  less  quick,  and  his  reasoning  process 
was  tardy  and  apparently  difficult  to  manage,  he 
nevertheless  could  comprehend  the  questions  put 
to  him,  and  return  such  answers  as  might  be  con- 
veyed through  signs,  obscure  indeed,  but  intelli- 
gible to  the  quick  eyes  of  filial  affection.  But  yet, 
the  utter  helplessness  in  which  he  lay,  the  confused 
broken  murmurings  of  his  voice  when  he  attempted 
to  speak,  and  the  distressing  contortions  of  one  half 
of  his  features,  whilst  the  other  portion  was  relaxed 
and  void  of  all  expression,  formed  a  perpetual 
source  of  grief  and  bitter  recollections  to  his 
daughters.  They  called  to  mind  the  cheering 
smiles,  and  fond  though  homely  expressions  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  enter  his  cottage  at  eve, 
when  his  completed  labour  had  left  him  a  spare 
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hour  to  spend  in  social  converse,  and  they  remem- 
bered.the  content  and  pleasure  with  which  he  took 
his  place  at  the  supper  table,  happy  in  himself  to 
behold  the  attention  that  had  been  displayed  in  the 
preparation  of  his  favourite  dish,  and  enjoying  the 
happiness  his  brief  commendations  gave  to  her  who 
had  thus  earned  them. 

The  slight  trifles  that  had  marked  his  simple 
habits  and  customary  observances  became,  by  their 
very  omission,  causes  of  sorrow  and  sad  retrospec- 
tion. The  pipe,  hitherto  regularly  lighted  at  one 
hour,  now  remained  empty  in  the  wide  chimney 
nook,  where  it  rested  upon  two  nails,  which  Bella's 
careful  huswifry  had  placed  there  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  polished  pewter  mug  still  hung  against 
the  wall,  though  the  time  at  which  it  once  was 
duly  filled  had  passed;  and  the  wrinkled  news* 
paper,  which,  though  full  six  weeks  in  age,  v/as 
yet  half  untravelled  over,  lay  folded  up  beneath 
the  Old  horn  spectacles,  just  as  it  had  been  put  by 
on  a  former  evening,  when  the  perusal  of  a  para- 
graph had  disposed  the  weary  reader  for  a  nap. 
The  old  leathern  chair,  whose  incongruous  arms 
and  legs,  like  the  additions  and  repairs  to  a  gothic 
building,  bore  evidence  of  different  dates  and  styles 
of  workmanship,  was  unoccupied,  excepting  where 
its  patched  and  polished  hide  supported  on  its  seat 
a  sly  cur,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  vacant 
see ;  while  on  its  lofty  back,  still  in  her  usual  place, 
was  perched  a  solemn-faced,  sphynx-looking  cat, 
sitting  at  full  length  upon  the  broad  curved  ridge. 
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with  her  eyes  half  closed  in  scorn,  and  her  tail 
gently  waving  in  anger,  at  the  intrusion  of  her 
natural  enemy  into  the  region  below.  The  wood 
fire,  too,  which  even  in  summer  is  kept  alive  in 
marshy  districts  on  damp  and  chilly  nights,  had 
sunk  down  into  a  small  crater  of  white  ashes,  with 
scarce  a  dusky  red  spot  left  to  shew  its  lingering 
existence;  and  the  lamp,  suspended  from  a  hook 
above  the  narrow  chimney  piece,  burnt  dull,  and 
full  of  winding  sheets  and  letters,  while  Letitia 
and  her  sister  sat  mopingly  beneath  it,  too  careless 
of  its  rays  to  turn  aside  its  omens,  and  too  heedless 
of  their  own  comforts  to  feed  and  trim  the  dying 
embers  on  the  hearth  before  them. 

These  poor  girls,  after  administering  to  their 
father's  wants,  and  watching  him  till  he  gradually 
gave  way  to  slumber,  had  retired  to  the  common 
room  or  kitchen,  to  discuss  their  broken  fortunes 
without  fear  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  Here,  after 
having  exhausted  their  spirits  with  mingled  plans 
for  future  exertion,  and  lamentations  for  past 
competence,  they  continued  to  sit  in  desolate 
silence,  varied  only  with  a  brief  notice  of  some 
passing  thought  or  a  gloomy  observation  on  the 
necessity  of  soon  abandoning  their  peaceful  dwel- 
ling, since  they  could  not  now  supply  the  rent  which 
had  before  arisen  from  the  land  around  it.  A  few 
cold  and  untasted  remnants  of  their  dinner  rested  on 
the  table,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  Letitia, 
to  tempt  her  sister's  appetite,  and  several  withered 
branches  and  small  billets  of  wood  lay  unheeded  in 
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a  corner,  near  the  chimney.  The  dreary  and 
disconsolate  sensations  produced  by  the  cheerless 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  apartment  were 
increased  by  the  gusty  mournings  of  the  wind 
without,  and  by  the  slow  yet  heavy  sounds  of 
rain  falling  amongst  the  dried  leaves  and  straw 
that  strewed  the  farm-yard.  The  situation  of  the 
house  itself  was  indeed  lonely,  and  calculated  to 
foster-low  spirited  creations  of  the  fancy.  It  was 
placed  amongst  wild  fields  and  flat  swampy 
meadows,  divided  by  broad  ditches  and  long  strips 
of  osier  grounds  and  reedy  wastes,  and  held  no 
communication  with  the  road  that  led  between  the 
two  nearest  villages,  except  by  a  narrow  causeway, 
appropriated  to  itself,  which,  skirted  on  either  side 
by  a  deep  oozy  trench,  usually  filled  with  water, 
and  shaded  by  cropped  willows,  terminatect  at  a 
rough  gate,  opening  on  the  public  ^vay  from 
Withybourne  to  Sedgley.  No  jolting  rattle  of 
passing  vehicle,  nor  jingling  w^aggon  bells,  nor 
merry  song  of  homeward  trudging  peasant,  reached 
this  spot;  and  though  by  daylight,  in  fine  w^eather, 
its  quietude  and  verdant  scenery  were  delightful, 
yet,  at  night  especially,  when  tempests  or  wintry 
inclemencies  disturbed  its  calm  seclusion,  it  tended 
to  fill  the  mind  with  unpleasing  associations  of 
danger  and  distance  from  help  and  consolation. 

In  ordinary  times,  however,  habit  and  conscious- 
ness of  poverty  had  combined  with  the  unsuspect- 
ing feelings  of  the  harmless  residents  to  keep  them 
free  from  fear,  and  make  their  little  dwelling  as 
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secure  in  their  belief,  as  the  fort  at  Tilbury ;  and 
it  was  only  during  storms,  and  when  accounts  of 
dreadful  murders  and  fires,  or  inundations  which 
surprised  solitary  cottagers  in  their  sleep,  reached 
their  ears,  that  the  old  man  and  his  daughters  had 
felt  themselves  far  from  fellowship  and  succour* 
On  this  night  the  depressing  circumstances  which 
surrounded  Letitia  and  her  sister,  and  the  dismal 
prospect  of  future  difficulties  opening  before  them, 
tinged  their  minds  v/ith  that  lonesome  feeling  of 
desertion  and  separation  from  the  world,  which 
gathers  round  the  solitary  soul  like  dark  green 
moss  upon  a  roofless  hearthstone  ;  and  though  the 
eldest  maiden  almost  loved  this  saddened  tone  of 
thought,  which  seemed  to  unite  her  in  spirit  with 
the  silent  ashes  of  her  lover,  by  whose  cold  side  she 
had  long  imagined  her  own  corpse  _  stretched  in 
lifeless  union,  yet  Bella,  whose  young  hopes  had 
not  been  blighted,  and  whose  sentiments,  though 
equally  as  pure  and  ardent  as  her  sister"'s,  were  less 
intense  and  unchangeable,  felt  herself  oppressed 
with  despondence  and  timidity.  She  heard  the 
mournful  sighing  of  the  wind  with  nervous  per- 
turbation, and  would  have  started  hen  sudden 
breezes  burst  among  the  branches  of  i  tall  aspen, 
that  grew  beside  the  house,  and  shook  its  rustling 
foliage  past  the  windows  ;  but  her  kind  heart 
restrained  this  inclination,  lest  Letitia  should 
partake  of  her  alarm,  without  being  able  to  remove 
its  causes,  and  she  respected  the  train  of  melancholy 
recollections  with  which,    from  experience,  she 
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could  perceive  her  sister**s  ideas  were  occupied,  too 
much  to  interrupt  it  with  her  groundless  terrors. 

To  divert  her  imagination  from  the  state  of 
excitement  into  which  it  was  fast  gliding,  Bella 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Grasp,  the  cur-dog,  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  leathern  chair,  but 
who,  like  other  unlawful  possessors,  did  not  seem 
quite  at  ease  in  his  new  situation.  This  animal 
had  been  the  favourite  companion  of  young  Mr. 
Bellerton,  and  had  discovered  his  dead  body  float- 
ing down  the  river,  after  other  searchers  for  it  had 
resigned  their  task  ;  and  with  that  affection  which 
brutes  occasionally  display,  to  shame  the  boasted 
virtues  of  their  lords,  it  had  continued  with  the 
corpse  till  driven  away  by  the  official  bustle  of  the 
coroner.  It  then,  as  if  desirous  of  perpetuating 
the  remembrance  of  its  master,  attached  itself  to 
Letitia,  whom  it  met  proceeding  to  the  inquest, 
and  had  since  that  period  watched  and  served  her, 
as  though  it  had  received  a  commission  from  its 
departed  owner  to  tend  upon  the  being  he  most 
loved.  This  attachment  might,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  previous  acquaintance  with  its  chosen  mistress, 
during  her  residence  at  Oxstead,  where,  no  doubt, 
she  bestowed  upon  it  many  caresses  and  plates  of 
unskimmed  milk,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  owned 
it ;  for  Letitia  was  not  one  who  needed  the  counsel 
of  the  proverb.  It  is  also  recorded,  that,  when 
Dame  Bellerton,  after  her  son''s  body  had  been  dis- 
covered, ordered  the  dog  to  be  brought  to  her,  and 
ti'eated  it  with  fondness,  as  well  as  with  more 
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substantial  proofs  of  kindness,  the  beast  refused  her 
tokens  of  esteem,  growled  at  her  bitterly,  and 
leaping  through  an  open  window  fled  away,  to 
continue  its  vigils  over  its  dead  master. 

It  need  scarce  be  said,  that  Grasp  found  no  cause 
for  repenting  his  choice  of  an  asylum.  With  Le* 
titia  he  became  an  object  of  that  value  which  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  love  from  which  it  springs ; 
to  her,  therefore,  he  was  inestimable,  while  Bella 
and  her  father  looked  upon  him  as  a  medium 
through  which  they  could  show  sympathy  in  poor 
Letty's  feelings,  without  mentioning  their  painful 
subject ;  and  their  kind  treatment  of  the  faithful 
animal  was  proportionate  to  their  affection  for  their 
relative.  The  only  being  in  the  house  to  whom  the 
new  comer  was  unwelcome  was  Dame  Grimalkin, 
an  ancient  relic  of  that  jealous  race  of  rat-catchers 
who  love  no  predatory  beings  but  themselves,  and 
with  this  lady,  Grasp  had  various  squabbles,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  But  as  *  Madam  Frowze'*  ge- 
nerally betook  herself,  after  the  first  skirmish,  to 
the  high  ramparts  of  her  leathern  citadel,  while 
Grasp  retreated  beneath  its  bottom,  to  peep  out  and 
yelp  at  her  as  she  sat  in  wrathful  security  lashing 
the  air  with  her  tail,  these  affrays,  like  many  others, 
ended  with  their  uproar.  On  this  evening,  how- 
ever, the  encroaching  cur  had  trespassed  upon 
neutral  ground,  and  here  he  maintained  his  posi- 
tion in  uneasiness,  with  one  eye  turned  up  towards 
'  Frowze,'  lest  her  claw  should  descend  uncour- 
teously  upon  his   back,   and  the  other  looking 
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towards  the  door,  at  which  he  expected  to  see  the 
old  farmer  enter  to  dispossess  him  of  his  usurped 
domain ;  but  this  latter  apprehension,  alas  !  could 
never  more  be  realized. 

After  some  time  spent  in  a  state  of  anxious  cir- 
cumspection, which  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
Syracusan  Dionysius,  Grasp  seemed  to  fancy  long 
possession  had  established  his  right  to  the  leathern 
cushion,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  faith  of  this 
self-granted  statute  of  limitation ;  but  scarcely  had 
the  dearly  purchased  oblivion  drowned  his  cares, 
when  something — perhaps  the  uneasy  dreams  which 
haunt  the  couch  of  an  usurper — again  disturbed 
him,  and  he  pricked  up  one  ear  and  opened  half  an 
eye,  to  reconnoitre  the  annoyance.  About  this  pe- 
riod, seeking  to  divert  her  mind  from  her  increasing 
terrors,  Bella  turned  her  regards  towards  the  un- 
settled animal,  and  witnessed  these  signals  of  an 
unquiet  conscience  repeated.  First,  one  ear  rose 
and  again  subsided,  and  then  the  other  followed  its 
example.  Next,  both  started  up  together,  while 
the  eyes  slowly  opened  and  cast  a  sleepy  glance 
across  the  hearth,  which  seeming  to  satisfy  their 
owner  that  all  was  safe,  his  watchful  organs  again 
relapsed  into  their  former  languor.  But  that  sleep, 
peculiar  to  his  species,  had  not  long  taken  possession 
of  his  faculties,  when  a  sudden  rush  of  wind  through 
cracks  and  crevices  disturbed  his  rest,  and  as  he 
drowsily  snuffed  the  air,  without  removing  his  nose 
from  between  his  paws,  in  which  position  it  was 
usually  deposited,  a  smothered     wuff  —  wuff," 
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broke  from  his  lips,  as  if  involuntarily.  At  length  he 
raised  his  head,  and  erected  his  cropped  auricles, 
bristling  with  wiry  hair,  and  scented  the  gale  with 
energy,  while  his  eyes,  no  longer  dull  with  sleepiness, 
looked  first  at  his  young  mistresses,  and  then  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  cottage.  Letitia  now  took 
notice  of  his  watchfulness. 

I  wonder  what  he  hears  and  smells  P"*'  said  she. 

"  I  can't  imagine,^'  replied  her  sister ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  cattle  have  broken  through  the  inclo- 
sures,  and  are  straying  up  the  causeway — his  at- 
tention plainly  points  in  that  direction.*" 

This  suggestion,  which  was  one  of  many 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  Bella  gave,  not  because 
she  believed  it  the  most  plausible,  but  to  modify 
the  alarm  she  feared  her  companion  had  conceived 
from  the  restlessness  of  Grasp  ;  but  her  own  fears, 
and  the  reflection  that  if  danger  was  at  hand  it  was 
not  tenderness  to  obscure  it,  urged  her  to  speak 
again.    "  And  yet,''  continued  she,  after  a  pause, 

I  hope  it  is  nothing  else — what  should  you  think, 
Letitia?" 

"  Your  idea  is  a  very  good  one,''  answered  the 
elder  damsel,  who  saw  that  her  sister's  apprehen- 
sions were  greater  than  her  kindness  liked  to  own, 
and  suspecting  more  herself,  though  still  hoping 
that  merely  a  cow  or  a  horse,  dissatisfied  with  its 
situation,  had  broken  its  bounds  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  weather  beneath  the  sheds  contiguous  to 
the  cottage,  and  had  thus  awakened  the  vigilance 
of  its  daily  guardian. 

"  But  still,''  said  Bella,  perusing  Letitia's  fea- 
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tures,  and  judging  from  the  tone,  "you  think  there 
may  be  something  else  the  matter ;  now^  don'l 
you,  Letty  r 

"  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  ;  but  it  would 
be  useless  to  frighten  ourselves,  you  knov/,  my 
dearest  Bella.  I  conjecture  something  unusual 
gives  Grasp  this  disturbance,  because  his  eager- 
ness now  is  different  from  his  ordinary  manner. — 
I  should  suppose  some  person  " 

"  Good  God  !  I  hope  no  robber  !"  interrupted 
Bella,  unable  to  command  her  feelings. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Bella,"  some  person  may  have 
missed  his  way,  and  lost  himself  amongst  our  fields 
— may  have  fallen  into  a  fleet,  or  got  entangled  in 
the  withy  beds." 

"  Very  likely,^'  cried  the  younger  maiden,  whose 
humanity  now  dispossessed  her  fears  of  their  domi- 
nion. "  What  ought  we  to  do,  Letitia  ? — Would 
it  be  well  to  light  the  lanthern,  and  walk  gently 
along  the  causeway,  to  let  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
see  which  way  to  take  to  gain  safe  footing 

"  Why,  no — situated  as  we  are,"  replied  Letitia, 
"  I  think  that  would  not  be  prudent — we  have,  be- 
sides, heard  no  voice  calling  for  assistance,  and 
only  guess,  from  Grasp's  intelligence,  that  a  stran- 
ger has  approached.  It  is  therefore  possible  we 
may  be  altogether  wrong  ;  and  with  such  a  high 
wind  as  there  is  blowing  direct  from  Sedgley,  it 
is  not  improbable  the  dog  hears  some  sounds  from 
the  road,  or  scents  some  merry-making  in  the  vil- 
lage.   But  be  it  how  it  may,  it  would  be  rash  to 
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run  the  risk  of  letting  dangerous  people  into  the 
house,  now  we  are  more  than  ever  unprotected." 

^'  You  are  quite  right,  dearest  Letty,"  said  Bella, 
whose  alarm  regained  its  ascendancy  at  the  mention 
of  dangerous  people. 

I  think  we  are  bound  to  be  very  cautious,**' 
observed  the  other  damsel,  rising  from  her  seat. 
"  I'll  just  step  into  the  next  room,  and  see  how 
father  rests  ;  meanwhile,  do  eat  something,  Bella, 
dear,  and  give  poor  Grasp  his  supper." 

During  this  conversation  poor  Grasp  had  leaped 
off  his  leathern  throne,  and  shaken  his  shaggy  hide, 
as  if  called  forth  to  defend  his  usurped  possession 
by  force  of  arms,  while  he  issued  a  growling  pro- 
clamation of  his  belligerent  intentions.  It  shortly 
appeared,  however,  that  his  anxiety  was  as  much 
roused  for  his  mistress  as  himself ;  for  he  fre- 
quently took  his  station  by  her  side,  after  running 
to  the  door,  and  snuffing  the  blast  that  swept  in 
beneath  it,  uttering  during  this  ceremony  deep  low 
growls,  wrinkling  the  skin  of  his  forehead  into  a 
savage  frown,  and  drawing  up  the  bristles  of  his 
back  till  they  stood  on  end  with  anger.  From  his 
actions  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  offending 
object,  whatever  it  might  be,  drew  near  by  irre- 
gular movements,  as  his  demonstrations  of  fury 
and  impatience  at  times  were  very  urgent,  and  as 
frequently  subsided  into  a  prolonged  broken  growl ; 
as  if,  after  making  short  advances  towards  the  cot- 
tage, the  enemy  stood  still,  intimidated  with  his 
louder  menaces.    During  these  intervals,  Grasp 
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employed  himself  in  scenting  the  air  beneath  the 
door,  and  through  various  crevices  of  the  windows, 
which  he  reached  by  mounting  the  settles  placed 
beneath  them,  apparently  to  ascertain  whether  the 
foe  had  retreated,  or  was  stealing  forward  by  a 
different  route.  At  length  he  seemed  content  that 
the  intruder  was  keeping  a  proper  distance,  and 
ceased  his  growling,  satisfying  himself  with  running 
to  and  fro  from  the  door  and  window  to  his  mistress 
till  her  departure  for  her  father's  chamber.  Grasp, 
indeed,  was  very  unwilling  to  let  her  quit  him  at 
all,  and  w^ould  have  borne  her  company,  but 
Letitia,  fearing  his  motions  might  disturb  the  sick 
man's  rest,  forbade  it,  desirous,  also,  that  her  sister 
should  have  the  encouragement  of  his  presence. 

This  consolation  was,  in  truth,  required  by 
Bella,  who,  notwithstanding  the  courage  she  as- 
sumed before  her  sister,  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at 
Grasp's  unwonted  excitement.  Her  imagination 
had  been  long  at  work  to  terrify  her  with  wayward 
fancies,  and  her  memory  was  officiously  active  in 
bringing  forward  appalling  stories  of  burglaries, 
and  assassinations  perpetrated  upon  lone  cottagers 
iHi  the  dead  of  night,  a  period  corresponding  very 
closely  with  the  present  hour  ;  and  all  the  fireside 
tales  and  fearful  gossip  of  her  acquaintances  re- 
curred just  now,  in  unison  with  the  sighing  wind 
and  pelting  showers,  to  incline  her  mind  to  horrid 
anticipations.  Still,  as  the  wary  sentinel  was  now 
more  quiet,  and  had  greatly  lessened  his  signals  of 
alarm,  the  maiden's  spirits  began  to  be  relieved  of 
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their  timid  burthen,  and  she  set  about  rewarding 
the  vigilance  of  the  faithful  animal  with  his  sup- 
per. But  Grasp,  though  he  must  have  been  very 
hungry,  from  the  indisputable  reason  that  he  had 
long  been  without  food,  refused  the  proffered  bone, 
covered  as  it  was  with  meat,  that  might  have  satis- 
fied a  Christian.  He  eyed  it,  and  smelt  it,  and 
wagged  his  remaining  morsel  of  tail,  to  shew  his 
pleasure  and  his  thanks  ;  but,  as  if  willing  to  de- 
clare that  this  was  no  time  for  feasting,  he  quitted 
it  abruptly,  and  ran  towards  the  door,  thrusting 
his  nose  beneath  its  lowest  edge,  and  drawing  deep 
inspirations  of  the  telegraphic  air  up  his  nostrils  ; 
ever  and  anon  snorting,  to  dislodge  the  dust  he 
thus  snuffed  up,  and  again  renewing  his  nasal 
examinations.  He  then  returned  to  Bella,  and 
looked  wistfully  in  her  face,  and  next  reconnoitred 
the  pass  by  which  Letitia  had  disappeared,  to  ascer- 
tain through  its  barrier  whether  she  remained 
within  his  neighbourhood;  but,  whilst  thus  em« 
ployed,  without  giving  a  moment's  notice,  he  sprung 
suddenly  aside,  against  the  entrance  to  the  cottage, 
uttering  such  a  yelling  bark  as  though  his  direst 
enemy  had  appeared  before  him,  and  continued 
his  outcry  in  that  deep  stifled  howl  which  popular 
opinion  designates  as  betokening  the  vicinity  of  a 
robber. 

Bella,  whose  heart  died  away  within  her  at  this 
burst  of  fury,  suppressed  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
a  screaming  echo  to  its  clamour,  and  was  hurry- 
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ing  away  to  join  her  sister,  when  Letitia  entered 
the  kitchen,  to  learn  the  occasion  of  Grasp's 
violence. 

Gracious  heavens  protect  us  r  exclaimed  the 
youngest  maiden,  pale  and  trembling  with  affright, 
and  clasping  her  arms  round  her  sister,  "  What 
will  become  of  us,  Letitia?  I  fear — I  really  fear 
we  shall  be  murdered  !*" 

Don'^t  speak  so  loud,  dear  Bell,''  said  the  elder 
damsel ;  "  should  any  person  be  near,  we  need  not 
let  them  know  our  terror.  Do  you  recollect  where 
father  put  the  gun-flints  he  brought  home  with  him 
from  Rochford,  in  the  spring 

Yes,  they  are  in  the  pocket  of  his  leather  waist- 
coat, which  hangs  up  behind  his  bed-room  door — 
he  bid  me  put  them  there. — But,  why — you  surely 
do  not  mean  to  use  them 

Certainly  not,  if  I  can  help  it,^  replied  Letitia. 
But  if  this  disturbance  leads  to  any  attack  upon 
us,  I  shall,  (please  God  to  give  me  strength  and 
skill,)  defend  our  lives  and  father's  to  the  utmost. 
I  have  been  loading  the  old  carbine  since  I  left 
you,  and  want  a  flint  to  fit  the  great  horse  pistol.**' 

Oh,  God  !  oh.  Lord  !'"*  cried  Bella,  in  smothered 
exclamations,  as  much  alarmed  at  the  mention  of 
these  deadly  instruments,  and  the  resolution  of  her 
sister,  as  at  the  supposed  enemy  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  "  Good  God  !  Letitia !  you  must 
not  touch  such  things  as  fire-arms.  You^l  kill 
yourself — you'll  shoot  yourself,  and  both  of  us ; 
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you  will  indeed,  my  dear — dear  sister.  Oh,  dear  ! 
oh,  dear — I  wish  we  had  agreed  to  Goody  Coulter'^s 
sitting  up  with  us.'' 

"  She  could  avail  us  nothing,''  said  Letitia. 
"  She  would  only  be  a  trouble  to  us  now — more 
frightened,  Bella,  than  yourself,  and  much  more 
useless.  Come,  come,  my  good,  dear  child,  rouse 
up  your  spirit ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  on 
the  inside  of  stout  doors  and  shutters,  and,  thank 
Heaven  !  I  feel  more  strong  and  determined  than 
I  have  been  this  great  while." 

In  fact,  the  energies  of  Letitia,  which  had  been 
so  long  suppressed  by  grief,  and  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  all  enjoyment  to  the  memory  of  her 
lover,  now,  excited  by  the  approach  of  danger  to- 
wards the  living  objects  of  her  love,  rose  up  from 
their  lethargy,  and  animated  her  with  courage 
rarely  though  sometimes  found  in  females.  Her 
natural  gaiety  and  lively  strength  of  mind  sub- 
dued, or  rather  modified,  by  that  event  which 
induced  her  never  to  exercise  their  playful  talents, 
appeared  now  in  the  shape  of  quick  resource,  and 
active  resolution  to  meet  peril  without  shrinking; 
and,  probably  from  feeling  that  she  had  found  a 
way  to  give  her  faculties  a  wider  scope  of  action 
than  she  had  granted  them  for  many  years,  without 
trespassing  over  her  tacit  vow  to  live  only  as  the 
instrument  of  Heaven — as  the  widow  devoted  to 
bring  retribution  on  her  husband's  murderers — she 
almost  enjoyed  the  high  stimulus  which  at  that 
moment  pervaded  her  frame,  and  gave  new  life  to 
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her  intellect.  Her  face  assumed  a  tint  to  which, 
since  her  parting  with  young  Bellerton,  it  had  been 
a  stranger ;  her  eyes  redeemed  their  long-absent 
fire;  and  her  features,  which  had  seemed  moulded 
in  meek  sorrow,  and  washed  white  with  the  exte- 
nuating stream  of  grief,  put  on  an  expression  of 
stern  beauty  and  feminine  defiance,  which  made 
her  again  a  lovely  woman,  though  far  different  in 
this  loveliness  from  the  laughing,  sprightly,  nymph« 
like  maiden  of  sixteen,  which  once  she  represented. 

Bella,  who  had  never  beheld  her  sister  in  this 
character,  (and  this,  indeed,  was  the  first  time  in 
which  she  could  have  been  seen  in  it  by  any  one,) 
gathered  some  fortitude  from  the  animation  of  her 
appearance ;  and  even  Grasp,  who  for  an  instant 
ran  up  to  Letitia  to  welcome  her  return,  seemed  in 
her  to  recognise  fellowship  to  his  own  courage  and 
determination.  He  barked  and  leaped  up  before 
her,  and  again  flew  back  to  his  station  at  the  door 
with  increased  spirit  and  savageness  of  outcry,  and 
appeared  eager  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy,  now  that  he  found  himself  backed  by  an 
associate  in  his  daring. 

Meanwhile,  Letitia,  overruling  the  timidity  of  her 
sister,  procured  the  flint,  and  deliberately  fastened 
it  into  its  appropriate  situation  in  the  pistol ;  a 
performance  which  she  was  enabled  to  accomplish, 
from  having  frequently  seen  her  lover  clean  and 
load  his  gun  at  Oxstead,  whilst  she  stood  by  to 
make  two  hearts  happy  with  her  company.  She 
then  placed  both  her  weapons  ready  to  her  hand, 
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and  advanced  close  to  the  window,  to  listen  whe- 
ther a  footstep  might  be  heard  traversing  the  yard, 
since,  from  Grasp's  fury  and  ceaseless  banning,  she 
supposed  the  source  of  his  annoyance  could  not  be 
far  off.  The  night  was  foggy  and  extremely  dark, 
and  prevented  her  from  distinguishing  any  object 
by  looking  through  a  small  aperture  between  the 
wood-work  of  the  shutters ;  and  the  wild  gusts  that 
swept  past  at  every  instant,  dashing  heavy  raia 
against  the  casement,  drowned  all  minor  sounds  in 
their  rushing  tumult.  Nevertheless,  she  almost 
fancied  she  both  saw  and  heard  some  large  body 
move  up  towards  her,  and  the  sudden  springing  of 
the  dog  from  his  former  position  to  one  close 
beside  her,  confirmed  this  suspicion.  She  drew 
back  accordingly,  and  took  up  the  carbine,  and 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  latch  of  the  outer 
door  was  lifted  slowly  up,  and  let  down  again  as 
slowly. 

Again  Grasp  flew  to  his  first  situation,  and 
screamed  his  most  frantic  yell,  whilst  flinging  him- 
self forward  he  scratched  the  opposing  board,  as  if 
he  would  have  torn  down  the  obstacle  between  him 
and  his  adversary, 

Letitia,  afraid  lest  any  sign  of  terror  within 
should  encourage  the  invader  to  use  force  to  gain 
an  entrance,  held  up  her  finger  to  her  sister,  who 
sat  with  clasped  hands  in  her  chair,  as  mute  and 
motionless  and  blanched  as  an  alabaster  image, 
while  even  her  monitor,  notwithstanding  her 
strength  of  mind  and  firm  resolution  to  dare  the 
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utmost,  felt  that  nervous  tremor  of  the  skin  as 
when  the  flesh  is  said  to  crawl  upon  the  bones,  and 
her  lately  acquired  tint  of  vermilion  faded  from 
her  countenance.  This  lapse  of  courage,  however, 
was  but  the  momentary  effect  of  that  awful  feeling 
which  intervenes  between  the  doubt  and  certainty 
of  danger,  that  cold  grasp  with  which  fear  seizes 
even  on  the  hearts  of  warriors  when,  all  the  exciting 
preludes  to  the  battle  being  completed,  the  dread 
pause  before  the  roar  of  death  is  uttered  gives  man 
an  instant  of  reflection,  a  calm  look  down  the  gulph 
into  whose  dark  abysses  many  must  be  plunged, 
and  upon  whose  crumbling  brink  all  must  struggle. 
But,  like  the  soldier,  whose  passions  rise  when  the 
first  bullet  of  the  enemy  insults  his  ear,  Letitia  felt 
her  resolution  return,  attended  with  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  pride  and  anger,  as  she  witnessed  the  unjus- 
tifiable attempt  to  violate  her  liberty,  which  the 
lifting  of  the  latch  betokened.  Though  a  woman, 
she  was  no  craven,  and  long  meditation  on  the 
grave  had  deprived  it  of  those  nameless  horrors 
which  make  us  dread  the  first  step  towards  it, 
while  the  office  she  had  assumed,  as  protector  of 
her  relatives,  endowed  her  with  that  fearlessness 
which  even  the  weak  fowl  exhibits  in  defending  its 
still  weaker  offspring.  Whether  in  joy,  or  grief, 
or  anger,  Letitia's  feelings  were  intense,  and  now, 
breaking  forth  after  long  compression  beneath  the 
weight  of  sorrow,  and  rushing  through  their  natural 
outlet — affection,  they  mounted  above  all  usual 
barriers,  like  a  spring  tide  urged  on  by  a  tempest. 
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She  saw  the  latch  again  lifted  up  with  quickness, 
and  heard  a  sound,  as  if  a  knee  were  placed  against 
the  door  to  force  it  open.  The  frame-work  strained, 
and  a  slight  bolt,  which  fastened  it  above,  gave 
way,  while  a  stronger  hasp  below  still  kept  its 
station.  Worked  up  to  desperation  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  love  for  her  two  helpless  relations, 
by  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  and  even 
by  attachment  to  her  lover's  dog,  whose  life  she 
knew  would  first  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  faithful  vigi- 
lance, Letitia  stepped  forwards  to  the  door,  and  in 
a  voice  which,  though  small  and  feminine,  was 
clear  and  free  from  tremor,  and  sounded  awfully 
distinct  above  the  yelling  bark  of  Grasp,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  In  the  name  of  God,  what  want  you 
here  ?    Speak,  or  I  must  shoot  you." 

Whoever  the  assailant  was,  he  relaxed  his  pres- 
sure against  the  door  when  these  words  were 
uttered,  yet  still  kept  the  latch  lifted,  as  if  unwil- 
ling to  forego  his  violent  intention — a  dead  pause 
followed. 

Meanwhile,  Letitia,  who  guessed  that  the  ruffian 
was  calculating  whether  the  threat  he  had  heard 
delivered  in  such  a  voice  was  worth  attention,  or 
whether  he  should  make  another  effort  to  burst  the 
portal  open,  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  carbine 
against  the  door,  and  pressed  the  stock  against  her 
shoulder ;  she  then,  with  both  her  hands,  (for  the 
instrument  was  rusty,  and  her  bodily  strength  in- 
considerable,) drew  back  the  cock,  and  next  trans- 
ferred her  fingers  to  the  trigger.    The  snap,  and 
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other  slight  sounds  which  accompanied  this  prepa- 
ration, seemed  to  reach  the  hearing  of  the  burglar 
— the  latch  was  dropped,  and  presently  a  footstep 
was  heard  beneath  the  window,  whither  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  who  opened  his  unweary  battery 
of  yells  in  that  direction^  and  appeared  to  dart  the 
red  fire  of  his  eyes  through  the  shutters. 

The  elder  damsel,  aware  that  the  glass  must  be 
first  broken,  before  any  assault  could  be  made 
against  the  wooden  fortifications  behind  the  case- 
ment, did  not  alter  her  position — but  Bella,  roused 
by  the  daring  example  of  her  sister,  and  urged  by 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  although  her  cold  fit  of  ter- 
ror was  in  no  way  lessened,  arose  upon  her  legs, 
and  looked  round  for  a  weapon.  The  pistol  caught 
her  eye,  and  she  made  one  step  towards  it,  but  the 
idea  of  fire-arms  checked  her  intention,  and  she 
turned  aside,  and  lifted  up  a  huge  pair  of  tongs, 
as  little  fitted  for  her  girlish  grasp  as  the  uprooted 
club  of  a  giant.  Nevertheless,  with  growing  reso- 
lution, she  bore  it  to  the  window,  though  she 
stumbled  with  trepidation  in  her  progress,  and, 
having  reached  her  post,  she  supported  her  totter- 
ing limbs  by  leaning  on  her  mace,  while  still  as 
pale  as  death  she  gazed  upon  Letitia  like  a  spectre, 
and  would  have  whispered,  had  not  her  teeth 
already  usurped  all  her  power  of  speaking. 

After  a  brief  interval,  again  the  uncertain  villain 
shifted  his  position,  and,  apparently  less  cautious 
of  his  motions  since  his  presence  was  detected,  ap- 
proached with  audible  steps  the  entrance  of  the 
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cottage,  while  Grasp  still  following  his  movementSj 
as  if  his  sight  could  penetrate  the  walls  and  mark 
the  ruffian'^s  actions,  leaped  off  the  window  settle, 
and  renewed  his  blaring  menace  through  his  lowly 
loop-hole.  This  pertinacity  of  the  infuriate  animal 
overcame  the  assailant's  patience.  As  he  advanced 
close  up  to  the  portal,  he  muttered — "  Furies 
blast  the  dog!''  in  a  strange,  savage  accent,  and, 
turning  off  abruptly,  was  plainly  heard  to  w^alk 
away  in  a  straight-forward  direction,  while  his  four- 
footed  opponent  sent  a  long  yelling  howl  behind 
him,  as  though  intended  to  revile  him  for  his 
cowardice,  and  provoke  him  to  return. 

Whatever  were  the  feelings  of  the  dog,  the 
robber  seemed  exasperated  at  his  failure,  and,  per- 
haps, was  not  a  little  roused  to  passion  by  the 
external  baying  of  the  brute,  whose  fury  of  voice 
and  endeavours  to  get  at  the  enemy,  by  scratching 
down  the  intervening  barrier,  were  still  excessive. 
After  striding  swiftly  away  for  about  twenty 
paces,  the  ruffian  stopped,  and  Letitia,  fearing  he 
was  about  to  rush  back  and  force  an  entrance, 
grasped  her  deadly  weapon,  firmly  resolved  to  use 
it  should  he  again  apply  his  strength  against  the 
barrier  between  them.  But,  as  she  stood  wrought 
up  to  this  determination,  and  prepared  to  execute 
it,  a  heavy  stone  was  hurled  against  the  door,  and, 
in  her  surprise  and  agitation  at  this  unexpected 
concussion,  she  instinctively  drew  the  trigger,  and 
the  carbine  exploded. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  unintended 
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action  were,  for  some  moments,  unknown  to  her 
who  caused  them.  Unused  to,  and,  in  fact, 
ignorant  of,  the  recoil  of  a  firelock,  Letitia  was 
thrown  down  at  some  distance  from  her  station, 
partly  believing  her  arm  torn  off  by  what  she 
considered  the  bursting  of  the  weapon,  yet  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  had  happened.  In  truth,  the 
explosion  was  tremendous  ;  for,  in  her  zeal  and 
want  of  knowledge,  she  had  loaded  the  carbine 
with  twice  the  needful  quantity  of  powder,  and 
filled  it  up  with  balls  and  wadding.  It  did  not 
burst,  however;  but  Bella,  who  previously  was 
scarce  able  to  keep  herself  upright,  the  instant 
the  priming  took  fire  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and 
sunk  down  on  the  floor ;  and  when  the  loud  report 
shook  the  cottage,  she  felt  certain  that  all  was  over 
with  herself  and  relatives,  and  fainted. 

Even  Grasp  was  silenced,  and  crouching  on  his 
belly,  though  still  keeping  possession  of  his  post, 
he  gazed  up  in  fear  and  wonder  at  the  strange 
cloud  of  sulphureous  smoke  which  rolled  above 
him,  and  spread  its  dense  grey  volume  along  the 
ceiling.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  exploded 
matter,  however,  had  passed  through  the  door, 
and  after  a  little  while,  Letitia  recovered  sufficiently 
to  see  the  slight  glimmer  of  the  lamp  through 
the  misty  atmosphere ;  and  recollecting,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream,  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  fallen,  she  started  up,  and  found 
by  painful  experience  that  her  arm  still  remained 
in  its  usual  situation. 
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Careless  of  personal  suffering,  she  tottered  to- 
wards her  sister,  whom  she  perceived  stretched  at 
length  beneath  the  window,  and,  kneehng  down 
beside  her,  sought  with  feelings  of  agony  for  the 
wound  which  she  feared  had  thus  laid  her  pros- 
trate. She  perceived  nothing  externally,  however, 
that  could  have  caused  her  death ;  but  yet  the 
maiden  lay  like  one  whose  life  was  gone,  and  even 
her  heart  could  not  be  felt  maintaining  a  languid 
motion.  "  Gracious  God  r  exclaimed  Letitia, 
clasping  the  hands  with  which  she  had  vainly  been 
searching  for  pulsation — "  Merciful  Heaven  !  spare 
me  from  this  horror! — my  sister! — my  dear,  my 
only  sister  f  But  the  idea  that,  perhaps,  Bella 
had  only  fainted,  now  flashed  across  her  mind, 
and  springing  in  an  instant  on  her  feet,  she  fetched 
cold  water,  and  with  its  first  application  discovered 
that  animation  still  dwelt  in  the  fair  bosom  of  the 
damsel. 

The  next  object  of  importance  was  the  door, 
which,  with  great  satisfaction,  she  found  still 
fastened  ;  for,  in  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
the  stunning  shock  had  given  her,  she  had  half 
imagined  that  the  robber  had  burst  in  and  fired  a 
pistol  at  her.  Grasp  now,  also,  reviving  from  his 
astonishment,  began  again  to  bark,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent tone,  and  with  much  less  vigour  than  before, 
apparently  persuaded  that  the  assailant  had  re- 
treated ;  and,  while  he  examined  with  his  nose  the 
hole  through  which  the  bullets  had  escaped,  he 
wagged  his  tail  as  if  to  insinuate  that  the  horrible 
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noise  connected  with  that  orifice  had  effectually 
frightened  away  the  enemy.  Upon  taking  up  the 
carbine,  Letilia  was  surprised  to  find  it  uninjured, 
but,  without  staying  to  inspect  it  moDe  closely,  she 
hastened  to  her  father,  whom  she  found  awake,  as 
she  had  expected,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  dreadful  uproar  which  had  roused  him. 
But  the  melancholy  disease  under  which  he  laboured 
had  spared  him  much  of  this  uneasiness,  by  di- 
minishing the  acuteness  of  his  perception,  and  his 
daughter  endeavoured  to  sooth  him  again  to 
slumber,  without  informing  him  of  the  danger  with 
which  they  had  been  threatened. 

The  robber  returned  no  more,  and  with  the 
break  of  day  the  high  wind  subsided,  leaving  a 
gentle  shower  to  weep  its  violence.  But  it  was  not 
till  sometime  after  sunrise,  when  old  Amos  came 
to  administer  to  his  horses,  that  the  damsels  ven- 
tured to  unclose  the  shutters.  After  recovering 
from  their  fright,  they  had  established  themselves 
in  their  parent's  chamber,  to  be  at  hand,  should 
he  require  attendance,  and  here,  disconsolate 
and  exhausted  with  terror  and  long  watching, 
Bella  had  fallen  asleep  against  her  father's  pillow, 
while  Letitia,  seated  near  her,  with  Grasp  stretched 
at  her  feet,  still  kept  awake,  to  guard  against 
surprise ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  plough- 
nian**s  ordinary  time  of  repairing  to  his  labour, 
she  started  when  she  heard  footsteps  approach  the 
outer  door,  and  distinguished  the  sounds  of  some 
person  examining  the  outlet  formed  by  the  bullets. 
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The  old  man  seemed  astonished,  as  well  he 
might  be,  at  the  sign  of  desperate  violence  before 
him,  and  made  sundry  observations  upon  it  to 
himself,  but  what  he  muttered  was  not  intelligible. 
He  put  his  fingers  through  the  opening,  as  if 
scarcely  believing  its  reality,  and  next  stooped 
down  and  looked  through  it  into  the  kitchen,  pro- 
bably to  discover  what  destruction  had  been  made 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage ;  since,  as 
he  said,  when  retailing  his  observations  at  the  ale- 
house, he  thought  the  shots  had  been  fired  from 
the  outside  of  the  door,  never  supposing  it  possible 
it  should  be  otherwise.  When  Grasp,  however, 
began  to  reconnoitre  the  new  comer,  Amos  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  spoke  out  aloud  to  cheer  him- 
self up,  for  the  worthy  soul  had  believed  his 
master  and  both  his  daughters  were  murdered, 
together  with  the  dog ;  but  hearing  this  last  men- 
tioned member  of  the  family  alive,  he  partly 
changed  his  opinion,  giving  it  afterwards  as  his 
reason,  that  he  was  sure  the  poor  beast  would  never 
have  permitted  young  Mistress  Letty  to  be  killed, 
unless  he  was  first  slain  himself.  On  her  part, 
Letitia,  assured  by  his  voice  that  Amos  was  the 
person  who  was  inspecting  the  issue  of  the  last 
night's  adventure,  advanced  from  within,  and 
drawing  back  the  bolt,  stood  before  the  astonished 
peasant. 

"  Thank  God  for  one  of  ye  said  Amos,  grin- 
ning dubiously  at  the  maiden.  "  Fse  much  afeard, 
Miss,  summut  has  gone  wrong.'^^ 
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Oh,  good  Amos,  indeed  we  have  had  a  fearful 
night replied  the  damsel. 

That  may  well  be,  I'll  answer  for't,  poor 
heart]  Ah,  Miss  Letty  !  this  is  a  world  of  grief 
and  pertrublation,  and  we  maun  make  up  our 
minds  to  indoor  evil,  as  the  minister  said  last 
Sunday,  which  means  doubtless  loss  of  one's  family, 
and  one's  wife's  ill  humours,  and  such  like.  Well, 
'tis  a  blessing  you  be  a  good  christian.  Miss  Letty, 
for  youVe  had  trials  amain,  God  knows  !  Yet 
may  I  just  ax  how  this  sad  matter  happened  ?  Be 
you  ""quainted  with  the  murderer  ?" 

"  Then  the  wretch  has  committed  murder, 
Amos?" 

I  guessed  it  could  be  nothing  less^  ^cause  of 
such  a  monstrous  shot  hole,''  rephed  the  plough- 
man. "Aw,  Miss  Letty  !  this  world  be  but  a  sort  of 
common  field,  where  death  be  always  a  working, 
as  our  new  universal  bred  minister,  (God  bless  un 
for  knowing  about  such  things,)  tookt  the  trouble 
to  inform  us — ploughing  here,  and  weeding  there 
(says  he),  harrowing  and  hoeing.  May  I  ax.  Miss 
Letty,  without  distroubling  on  you,  how  this  un- 
fortunate misfortune  came  to  pass  ? — My  poor  meas- 
ter  is — no  doubt  is — Aw,  Miss  Letty  !  you  be  in- 
deed a  gracious  christian  to  bear  up  agin  such 
overwhelming  loads  of  sorrows  !  Sweet  Miss  Bell 
to  come  to  this  frightsome  end,  too  !  May  I  ax,  if 
seasonable,  to  see  poor  measter  once  more 

Certainly  you  shall,  Amos;  but,  my  good 
friend,  you  spoke  of  loss  of  family — I  trust  Goody 
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Coulter  is  not  taken  from  you — nor  Debby.  Surely, 
your  cottage  could  not  tempt  a  robber  P**"* 

"  Whoy,  no,  Miss,"  cried  the  ploughman,  unable 
to  suppress  a  broad  grin  at  what  he  thought  the 
supposition  of  Letitia ;  "  thof  the  temptations  of 
this  world  be  many,  and,  as  our  minister  says, 
astounding  to  think  on,  I  doesn't  expect  any  man 
will  run  away  with  my  old  missus — no,  not  thof 
the  night  were  dark  neither ;  'cause  she  have  got 
a  tongue  as  would  betray  her — and  as  for  poor 
Debby,  you  knows,  she  be  afflicted  with  what  Mr. 
Bone  calls  a  malcomfortation  of  the  back  spine,  a 
sort  of  hump,  as  we  says  hereabouts,  not  to  mention 
one  leg's  being  shorter  than  tother,  and  the  extor- 
tion of  her  sight,  as  Mr.  Bone  " 

"  But,  Amos,"  interrupted  Letitia,  "  who,  then, 
has  this  cowardly  ruffian  murdered 

"  No  one  else  as  I  know  of,"  replied  the  plough- 
man. 

"  Besides  whom,  Amos  ?" 

Whoy,  besides  measter  and  Miss  Bell,  sure, 
Miss.^' 

My  father,  mean  you,  Amos — and  my  sister  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  good  Amos,  you  have  been 
mistaken." 

Ah,  indeed — indeed  !  well  then,  thank  God  for 
it — but  how  comed  this  here  great  shot  hole  through 
the  door,  if  not  to  murder  some  one  ?" 

This  mystery  was  now  briefly  explained  by 
Letitia,  while  Amos  stared  and  uttered  mangled 
exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  hardihood  of  the 
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speaker  in  meddling  with  fire-arms,  things  with 
which,  he  assured  her,  he  had  never  interfered 
since  his  childhood,  when  he  burnt  his  fingers  with 
a  penny  cannon. 

Amos,  having  lost  the  soul-stirring  theme  of 
murder  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  hold  an 
inquisition,  had  now  only  the  less  interesting  matter 
of  his  master's  health  to  inquire  into  ;  and  though 
the  good  old  creature  was  certainly  right  glad  to 
find  his  ancient  friend  and  employer  rather  better 
than  he  had  been,  when  he  brought  him  home  on 
the  preceding  evening,  still  there  was  a  terrible 
falling  off  of  excitement,  in  merely  having  to  ask 
the  sick  man  how  he  felt  himself,  when  but  a 
moment  before  curiosity  had  been  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his 
horrible  assassination. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  the  bed-side,  where  he 
contrived  to  evolve  many  terribly  distorted  medical 
expressions  upon  the  strength  of  his  reminiscences 
of  interviews  with  Mr.  Bone,  Amos  retired  to  the 
farm-yard  to  commence  his  daily  avocations ;  but 
he  had  not  been  long  absent  when  he  appeared  with 
open  eyes  and  mouth  before  the  breakfast  table  of 
his  young  mistresses,  and  begged  them  both  to 
follow  him. 

"  I  were  possity  sich  a  'normous  shot  hole  in 
the  door  had  not  been  made  for  nought,"  said  he, 
— and  now  FU  shew  ye — only  just  come  wi^  me." 
And  attended  by  the  maidens,  who  saw  from  his 
looks  that  he  had  now  really  discovered  some- 
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thing,  he  shuffled  about  twenty  paces  across  the 
farm-yard,  and  stopped  at  a  spot  where  blood 
might  be  perceived  distinctly  staining  the  ground, 
in  small  interrupted  patches,  and  continued  to  some 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  gateway. 

Grasp,  whose  eager  ranging  backwards  and  for- 
wards, over  these  traces  of  the  ruffian,  had  first 
attracted  Amos  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  busy 
investigation,  continued  his  researches  by  means 
of  his  nose,  out  of  the  farm-yard,  across  a  small 
field,  and  into  a  marshy  border  of  a  meadow, 
which,  either  through  policy  or  ignorance  of  the 
ground,  the  villain  had  crossed,  and  here  the  scent 
was  lost ;  but  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  explo- 
sion of  the  carbine  had  frightened  away  the  robber 
otherwise  than  by  its  noise.  This  conclusion, 
however,  made  Letitia  shudder,  when  she  reflected 
that,  perhaps,  loss  of  life  might  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  her  use  of  fire-arms;  but,  recollecting 
that  the  aggression  was  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer, 
and  that  the  carbine  would  not  have  been  dis- 
charged had  not  his  dastardly  malice  caused  it  tp 
be  let  off*  unintentionally,  her  horror  at  the 
thought  of  occasioning  the  death  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture subsided  into  deep  regret,  that  human 
beings  may  be  called  upon,  even  justifiably,  to 
forestall  the  decrees  of  nature.  Still,  to  have 
shortened  the  brief  span  of  mortal  existence,  be 
the  occasion  what  it  may,  is  a  painful  subject  of 
rumination  to  a  mind  disposed  to  melancholy  sen- 
timents, and  Letitia  was,  at  all  times,  too  well 
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inclined  to  suffer  the  full  weight  of  such  impres- 
sions. 

On  the  contrary,  old  Amos,  whom  time  had 
brought  to  that  state  of  childish  indifference  which 
leaves  the  mind  only  open  to  the  stimulus  of  curi- 
osity, and  the  love  of  collecting  marvellous  occur- 
rences, without  being  much  affected  with  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  they  spring,  shewed  great 
alacrity  in  searching  every  out-house  and  bowery 
nook,  in  quest  of  the  dead  body  ;  for  he  was  cer- 
tain the  man  had  only  crawled  away  to  die,  being 
convinced  that  the  ball,  which  had  formed  such  an 
ample  orifice  in  the  cottage  door,  could  not  have 
struck  a  man  without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound 
upon  him.  The  maidens,  however,  much  less 
desirous  of  the  discovery,  returned  into  their 
dwelling,  and  consulted  on  the  measures  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  adopt,  both  with  regard  to 
their  own  safety  and  the  justice  due  to  society, 
and  they  agreed,  reluctantly,  that  a  representation 
of  the  intended  burglary  ought  to  be  made  before 
a  magistrate. 

A  much  more  interesting  subject  next  occupied 
their  counsels,  and  threw  them  into  perplexity. 
With  the  anxiety  of  filial  affection,  they  could  not 
bear  to  see  their  father  be  the  prey  of  a  cruel  dis- 
temper, without  attempting  to  procure  those  reme- 
dies which  might  alleviate  if  not  remove  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and,  placed  between  poverty  and  the  desire 
of  obtaining  the  best  medical  advice  afforded  by 
the  neighbourhood,  they  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
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want  of  wealth  and  worldly  influence.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  on  these  occasions  that  the  poor  need 
envy  the  satisfaction  which  the  rich  can  acquire 
from  their  money  ;  and  though  the  solitary  conso- 
lation of  having  tried  every  chance  of  benefit  is 
often  all  the  advantage  that  results  from  summoning 
the  most  famous  practitioner  of  the  healing  science 
to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  yet  it  is  a  source  of 
alleviation  to  their  sorrows,  which  all  desire  and 
seek  after,  however  slight  their  hopes  of  its  effi- 
ciency. 

Influenced  by  this  sentiment,  and  by  the  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  Dr.  Bone  had  given  any  message 
to  Amos,  which  the  old  man's  stupidity  had  pre- 
vented his  comprehending,  or  his  worn-out  memory 
had  failed  to  retain,  Letitia  resolved  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  residence  of  this  physician.  She 
had  little  if  any  expectation  that  the  doctor  could 
restore  her  father's  health,  but  on  this  subject  she 
desired  to  learn  his  better  warranted  opinion ;  and 
should  he  declare  that  his  attendance  would  be 
unavailing,  she  hoped,  at  least,  to  gain  information 
respecting  the  treatment  of  her  parent  which  might 
render  him  more  comfortable,  and  relieve  her  own 
mind  of  responsibility ;  and,  with  that  unbounded 
trust  in  the  abihties  of  a  physician  of  great  reputa- 
tion which  leads  all  persons  to  his  house,  though 
they  are  already  aware  that  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  for  them,  she  set  forward  to  Rochford,  on  a 
pony  that  served  occasionally  for  saddle,  harness, 
and  pannier. 
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Letitia  departed  with  a  heavy  heart  upon  her 
cheerless  mission,  although  she  displayed  a  quick- 
ness of  action,  and  promptitude  of  thought,  which 
had  long  ceased  to  characterize  her  manners,  and 
might  have  induced  the  casual  observer  to  suppose, 
that  the  misfortune  of  her  father,  and  her  recent 
exposure  to  peril,  had  worked  a  favourable  alter- 
ation in  her  feelings-  by  calling  forth  her  energies, 
and  placing  her  former  theme  of  sadness  and  lonely 
meditation  out  of  sight.  Amos,  indeed,  could  not 
help  remarking  the  unexpected  alacrity  with  which 
his  mistress  mounted  '  Taffy,'  and  trotted  along 
the  causeway  ;  and,  as  he  closed  the  gate  through 
which  she  had  issued  from  the  yard,  he  observed  to 
Bellaj  who  had  taken  leave  of  her  sister  with  a  sad- 
dened countenance,  as  if  she  were  parting  from  her 
forever,  "  that,  please  God  these  troubles  continie. 
Miss  Letty  would  grow  as  sprack  and  sprightsome 
again  as  afore  she  gived  way  to  desperation  and  un- 
happy quandariousness,  and  such  like  nervious  infec- 
tions, of  which  Mr.  Bone  spoke  about  to  her  father, 
when  he  met  him  one  day  many  years  aback,  riding 
to  Withybourne,  to  'tend  upon  Farmer  Swingstile, 
then  ill  of  a  squinancy  in  his  thropple,  and  axed  un 
if  nothing  could  be  done  for  to  gie  his  daughter 
ease  in  her  complainment.*" 

This  conjoint  opinion  of  Amos  Coulter  and  Dr. 
Bone  was,  however,  unfortunately  lost  upon  Bella, 
who,  without  knowing  that  Amos  had  spoken,  con- 
tinued gazing  after  Letitia  till  the  intervening 
trunks  of  the  willows,  which  skirted  the  winding 
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road,  concealed  her  from  her  sight,  and  then  turned 
away  pensively,  and  proceeded  into  the  cottage, 
with  such  a  cast  down  air  that  the  old  man  muttered, 
"  I  wish  she  mean't  be  a  going  to  take  on  like  her 
sister,  and  fall  away  into  the  steat  of  a-lean-nation? 
as  Mr.  Bone  said  of  Miss  Letty.*" 

It  had  certainly  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
the  old  ploughman,  that  there  might  exist  some 
grounds  for  supposing  Bella,  hke  her  sister,  to  have 
fixed  her  thoughts  upon  a  person  whose  hand  she 
had  little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining  ;  yet  he  could 
not  have  alluded  more  closely  to  the  state  of  this 
maiden's  sentiments  than  he  did  by  his  last  vague 
sentence.  Bella  retired  to  the  bedside  of  her  father, 
to  watch  his  slumber  and  administer  to  his  wants, 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  which  till  that  day  had  been 
unknown  to  her.  The  even  tenor  of  her  young 
life  had  hitherto  maintained  her  free  from  uneasi- 
ness, since  the  unfortunate  period  when  she  shared, 
as  fully  as  a  child  is  capable,  the  affliction  of  her 
sister.  But  now,  returning  home  from  a  festive 
visit,  thoughtless  of  sorrow,  happy  in  a  bright 
dream  of  love  which  was  fast  weaving  its  first  sweet 
delusions  in  her  fancy,  and  content  with  the  rural 
obscurity  in  which  she  had  advanced  to  woman- 
hood, equal  to  her  more  wealthy  acquaintances  in 
every  thing  which  youthful  maidens  prize,  she 
found  a  blast  of  evil  sweeping  over  the  humble 
sources  from  whence  these  blessings  sprung,  and 
laying  waste  her  hopes  of  future  happiness.  Her 
father,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  went  forth  into 
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his  fields  a  cheerful  and  industrious  labourer,  re- 
joicing in  the  affection  of  his  children,  for  whom  he 
gladly  earned  the  frugal  meal  and  well  thatched 
roof,  she  now  beheld  stretched  upon  his  bed,  a  wreck 
in  mind  and  body ;  and,  as  she  gazed  upon  those 
features  whose  rough  yet  heartfelt  smile  had  been 
her  dearest  reward  for  gentle  services  and  kind  at- 
tentions, and  saw  them  fixed  into  a  distorted  and 
unmeaning  grimace,  while  the  eyes  which  age  had 
scarcely  dimmed  were  sunk  and  blighted  by  dis- 
ease, her  heart  sickened  at  the  remembrance  of  past 
times,  when  those  features  and  those  eyes  showed 
sympathy  in  all  her  pleasures,  and  she  felt  as  if  her 
former  fulness  of  delight  could  never  more  return, 
because  her  joys  could  not  again  be  reflected  in  her 
parents  countenance.  It  had  been  her  custom,  in 
her  childhood,  to  make  her  father  share  in  all  her 
simple  pastimes ;  he  was  then  her  only  playmate, 
the  partaker  of  her  amusements,  and  her  abettor  in 
their  wild  vagaries.  Afterwards,  when  time  had 
chilled  his  merry  humour,  and  raised  her  beyond 
the  love  of  childish  frolic,  it  was  her  highest  source 
of  satisfaction  to  light  up  his  toil-worn  countenance 
with  rays  of  sportive  feeling,  such  as  seldom  beam 
upon  an  old  man's  looks,  because  youth  seldom 
cares  to  kindle  gaiety  in  an  aged  bosom.  Aunt 
Epsibah  had  been  his  grave  companion,  and,  after 
her  decease,  Letitia  sometimes  supplied  her  place, 
but  with  herself  alone  had  he  exchanged  that  light- 
hearted  conversation  which  whiles  away  the  tedious 
hours  of  rural  inactivity,  and  in  him  had  she  found 
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an  object  on  which  to  let  loose  her  lively  fancy,  and 
develope  her  playful  inclinations.  This  mutual  in- 
terchange of  amiable  sociality  had  made  her  look 
upon  her  father  with  the  partiality  of  a  favourite, 
as  well  as  with  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  and  the 
shock  she  received  at  witnessing  the  ravages  of  his 
second  stroke  of  palsy  was  far  greater  than  her 
grief  at  hearing  of  his  loss  of  ability  to  labour  for 
her  maintenance.  She  could  have  worked  for  him 
with  pleasure,  if  only  to  raise  a  smile  of  approba- 
tion on  his  features,  and  he  could  still  have  shared 
her  mirth  and  called  her  his  "  giddy  cricket but 
the  blighting  malady  had  withered  his  faculties,  as 
well  as  seared  his  face  and  unnerved  his  sinews,  and 
he  occupied  his  pillow  in  heedless  apathy  of  all 
around  him,  only  roused  occasionally  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  former  state  by  strong  appeals  to  his 
memory  upon  subjects  of  deep  interest,  and  by 
momentary  associations  in  his  mind  with  names  and 
sounds  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed. 

But  to  this  filial  sorrow  were  added  some  regrets 
which,  without  the  consent  of  Bella,  increased  the 
deepness  of  her  grief.  She  had  returned  home  to 
her  father's  little  farmstead  with  the  knowledge 
that,  if  she  were  a  poor  man's  daughter,  that  poor 
man  was  independent,  and  his  children  were  equal 
in  rank  at  least  with  other  young  members  of  the 
yeomanry,  of  which  the  neighbourhood  consisted. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  Lawrence  Glennon  could 
feel  no  obstacle  to  his  wishes,  if  the  soft  looks  and 
sweet  speeches  he  had  offered  to  her  were  the  off- 
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spring  of  that  honourable  passion  which  leads  to 
marriage.  But,  now  the  prospect  of  servitude  or 
laborious  penury  opened  before  her,  she  doubted? 
and  half  feared  that  the  rich  new  squire  might 
shrink  from  prosecuting  a  suit  with  a  menial  or  a 
houseless  damsel,  who  toiled  for  her  daily  subsist- 
ence and  the  support  of  abed-ridden  parent.  It  is 
true,  this  apprehension  had  scarcely  entered  her 
imagination  before  it  was  met  by  its  appropriate 
opponent,  that  honest  pride  of  feeling  which  scorns 
affection  bounded  by  worldly  interests ;  and  the 
maiden  mentally  exclaimed,  If  he  regarded  me 
with  kindness  because  he  fancied  from  appearances 
that  I  was  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy  land- 
holder, I  rejoice  that  ere  now  his  narrow  heart  has 
learnt  its  disappointment."  But,  though  she  mar- 
shalled her  sentiments  in  proper  array  against 
mercenary  love,  and  offered  battle  to  its  sordid 
observances,  she  nevertheless  experienced  pain 
from  thinking  ill  of  one  whose  nature  she  wished 
to  believe  as  noble  as  his  person  was  handsome  and 
his  manners  agreeable,  and  she  resolved  to  believe 
either  that  Mr.  Glennon  meant  nothing  more  than 
courtesy  by  his  behaviour,  or  that  her  poverty 
would  oppose  no  impediment  to  his  generous 
passion.  Resolved,  as  she  was,  to  believe  thus 
well  of  Lawrence  Glennon,  she  felt  sad  with  the 
reflection  that  she  was  scarcely  deserving  his  ad- 
dresses in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  that  should  he 
offer  her  his  hand,  her  acceptance  of  it  might  seem 
as  much  the  result  of  his  riches  as  reciprocal  affec- 
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tion  ;  and  though  she  affected  to  herself  to  despise 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  fear  of  its  anticipated 
censure  distressed  her  without  acquiescence.  But, 
perhaps,  the  genuine  source  of  her  uneasiness  on 
this  subject  was,  her  not  having  received  any  posi- 
tive assurance  that  the  handsome  stranger  designed 
to  cultivate  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made 
upon  her,  and,  whilst  she  felt  her  own  heart  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  love  for  him,  she  could 
only  suppose,  from  very  trifling  circumstances,  that 
he  entertained  corresponding  sentiments.  In  this 
matter,  indeed,  few  maidens  err,  when  interpreting 
the  value  of  soft  looks  and  flattering  speeches ;  but 
Lawrence  Glennon  had  the  air  of  one  who  had 
practised  this  delusive  sorcery  upon  female  bosoms, 
and  his  foreign  wanderings  had,  perhaps,  taught 
him  how  to  deceive  with  all  the  semblance  of  vera- 
city. In  plain  terms,  Bella  was  too  deeply  smitten 
with  Captain  Glennon  not  to  desire  that  her  par- 
tiality might  meet  with  a  return,  and  she  dreaded 
lest  the  complete  state  of  poverty  to  which  she  was 
now  reduced,  by  her  father"*s  malady,  should  pre- 
vent the  object  of  her  favour  from  encouraging 
inclinations  which  she  was  almost  certain,  from  his 
demeanour  towards  her,  he  had  at  first  conceived. 

This  depressed  and  cheerless  condition  of  her 
spirits  might,  in  truth,  be  only  the  result  of  agita- 
tion of  mind,  and  fatigue  of  body,  brought  on  by 
affliction  for  the  misfortune  of  her  parent,  and 
alarm  at  the  danger  with  which  she  had  been  so 
lately  menaced  ;  for,  till  she  had  heard  of  the  old 
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man's  calamity,  she  had  revelled  in  the  sweet  delu- 
sions of  love's  blooming  dream,  and  had  built  a 
thousand  airy  edifices  upon  the  broad  basis  of  true 
affection  ;  but,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  her  pre- 
sent gloominess,  she  found  herself  oppressed  with 
heavy  feelings,  to  which  till  now  she  had  been  a 
stranger.  She  took  her  seat  by  her  father'^s .pillow, 
and  gently  fanned  away  the  flies,  ivhich  broke  his 
sleep  by  their  restless  movements,  and  strove  to  free 
her  mind  from  the  despondency  which  preyed  upon 
it,  by  rousing  her  energies  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  exertions  now  required  of  herself  and  Letitia. 
They  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  support  their 
father  and  themselves  without  entering  into  ser- 
vitude, which  they  determined  should  be  their  last 
resource,  as  well  because  they  loved  the  society  of 
each  other,  as  because  they  would  then  be  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  parent  to  the  precarious  atten- 
tions of  a  hired  nurse,  or  to  the  niggard  charity  of 
the  poorhouse.  Bella  recapitulated  to  herself  all 
the  plans  they  had  formed  together,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  began  to  parcel  out  the  hours 
of  the  day  for  various  occupations.  Little  rest  and 
long  labour  was  the  generous  burthen  of  her  distri- 
bution, and  she  grew  pleased  with  the  idea  of  over- 
coming difficulties;  but  yet  there  seemed  a  void  in 
her  designs,  which  her  arrangements  could  not 
promise  to  fill  up,  and  the  prospect  of  years  spent 
in  devoted  industry,  though  it  satisfied  her  prin- 
ciples of  duty  and  affection,  did  not  yield  that 
enlivening  sensation  which  was  wont  to  stimulate 
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her  fancy  when,  between  sport  and  earnest,  she 
used  to  devise  similar  schemes  of  maintenance  with 
her  sister,  before  they  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
putting  them  in  execution.  It  had  been  Letitia's 
kind  and  prudent  practice,  to  accustom  her  young 
charge  to  the  behef  that,  at  some  future  period, 
she  would  be  called  upon  to  put  forth  all  her 
powers  for  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  father, 
and  she  ever  found  her  favourite  prompt  in  adopt- 
ing her  suggestions  on  this  subject.  Bella,  indeed, 
always  exhibited  more  than  tlie  usual  readiness  of 
youthful  ardour,  in  expressing  her  willingness  to 
contend  with  poverty,  and  shield  her  parent  from 
its  harsh  approaches,  and  she  took  delight  in  tracing 
imaginary  paths  to  competence,  through  the  fields 
of  activity  and  prudence.  She  now  remembered 
her  enthusiasm  on  those  occasions,  but  it  did  not 
return  again  with  the  recollection  to  warm  her 
bosom  to  the  attempt,  and  though  she  resolved  to 
strain  her  abilities  to  the  utmost,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  relatives,  she  yet  felt  that  much  would  be  want- 
ing to  complete  her  happiness.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  observe,  that,  at  this  period  of  her 
meditation,  her  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  heir  of  Moatley 
Manor  at  the  festival,  and  to  the  pleasure  he  ap- 
peared to  take  in  dancing  with  her.  His  looks — 
his  sighs — his  whispers— again  passed  before  her 
memory,  and  were  subjected  to  the  closest  interpre- 
tations of  which  they  could  admit.  She  had  re- 
ceived sufficient  attentions  from  young  men,  who 
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professed  to  love  her  with  sincerity,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  his  soft  glances  and  sweet  praises,  and 
she  esteemed  the  signs  of  admiration  he  had  mani- 
fested more  ardent  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
shewn  her ;  and,  though  others  had  expressed 
openly  their  wishes  in  language  such  as  lovers 
generally  adopt,  still  she  knew  that  real  love  dis- 
plays itself  more  in  trifling  actions  and  single  words 
than  in  forms  of  speech,  and,  without  doubting  the 
devotion  of  her  other  worshippers,  she  considered 
the  passion  of  the  handsome  stranger  as  the  most 
intense,  and  of  course  the  most  deserving  of  reci- 
procation. But  there,  again,  arose  the  doubt,  that 
perhaps  his  demonstrations  of  delight  in  gazing  on 
her,  and  his  honied  words,  had  been  the  mere  wan- 
ton exuberance  of  gallantry,  refined  by  intercourse 
with  foreign  ladies ;  yet  she  cherislied  the  secret 
hope,  that  her  attractions  would  fix  his  roaming 
inclinations,  and  that  the  expressions  he  had  uttered, 
perhaps  without  regarding  their  precise  meaning, 
would  ere  long  become  the  genuine  language  of  his 
heart. 

Winding  her  way,  scarce  consciously,  through  a 
wilderness  of  this  kind  of  speculation,  Bella  forgot 
for  a  time  that,  whilst  she  was  pursuing  a  visionary 
object  through  the  mazes  of  imagination,  she  was 
allowing  those  precious  moments  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  her  own  and  her  sister  s  plans  depended,  to 
slip  away  unproductive.  What  am  I  doing  to 
the  purpose  ?"  cried  she,  at  length,  rising  suddenly 
to  fetch  some  needlework,  as  the  weakness  of  her 
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unprofitable  musings  forced  itself  upon  her  atten- 
tion :  "  What  is  Lawrence  Glennon  to  me  ?  If  he 
wants  me,  let  him  seek  me  !" 

"  I  do  want  you,  and  have  sought  you,  and  have 
found  you  too,  sweet  Bella,"  exclaimed  the  voice 
of  Glennon,  while  the  maiden,  turning  towards  the 
window,  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  beheld  the 
speaker  stationed  at  the  casement,  which  had  been 
left  partly  open  to  admit  fresh  air. 

She  started  at  the  sight,  and  blushed  deeply  at 
the  recollection  of  the  words  he  had  too  plainly 
overheard;  but  yet,  without  any  affectation  of 
bashfulness,  which  could  have  served  no  other  end 
than  to  shew  a  vain  wish  to  conceal  her  real  senti« 
ments,  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  slight  reproach — 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Glennon,  but  you  should  have 
sought  me  in  a  more  open  way  than  by  peering 
through  the  window." 

On  my  soul,  bright  Bell !"  answered  Lawrence, 
laughing  to  assist  his  excuse,  "  I  thought  all  w^ays 
were  fair  in  love  as  well  as  war,  and,  having  caught 
a  glimpse  of  your  sweet  countenance  as  I  was 
passing  to  the  door,  I  could  not  help  bringing-to 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  feast  my  eyes  unnoticed;  for 
you  well  know  that  you  kept  them  upon  short 
allowance  when  we  were  before  in  company." 

My  knowledge  can  go  but  little  way  in  that 
direction,  certainly,  Mr.  Glennon,"  replied  Bella, 
"  since  our  whole  intercourse  has  been  scarcely  of 
an  hour's  duration ;  but  if  you  would  wish  it 
more,  I  can  assure  you,  you  must  forget  some  of 
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your  fine  fashions  of  speaking,  for  I  am  little 
Accustomed  to  compliments,  and,  indeed,  at  this 
time  they  would  give  me  little  pleasure,  were  they 
at  all  agreeable  to  my  inclinations."* 

As  the  conversation  between  lovers  is  interesting 
to  third  persons  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
interest  it  excites  in  the  bosoms  of  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  that  is,  as  it  is  the  least 
entertaining  of  all  colloquies  that  have  been  or  can 
be  placed  on  record,  I  shall  forbear  repeating  the 
words  which  passed  between  the  young  cottage 
beauty  and  her  admirer,  leaving  you  to  imagine 
that  it  neither  wanted  ardency  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  Lawrence  Glennon,  whose  natural  tempera- 
ment was  of  the  most  amatory  kind,  nor  that  bash- 
ful modification  of  encouragement  which  becomes 
a  virtuous  maiden,  on  receiving  the  first  addresses 
of  a  lover  whose  suit  she  is  predisposed  to  favour, 
but  with  whom  she  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Women  have  ever  loved  the  bold  and  open  bearing 
of  men  accustomed  to  the  dangers  and  freedoms  of 
a  warlike  life,  and  this  attachment  to  persons 
brought  up  amidst  scenes  so  opposite  to  their  own 
calm  and  sequestered  sphere  is  most  forcible  over 
the  simple  and  untutored  hearts  of  village  damsels. 
For  this  apparent  contradiction  in  natural  sympa- 
thies there  is  doubtlessly  a  reason,  founded  on  that 
very  nature  to  which  it  seems  adverse,  and  it  is  most 
obvious  to  suppose,  that  the  timid  and  gentle  seek, 
by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  gain  protection  from  the 
brave  and  powerful ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
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abstract  cause  of  the  preference  shewn  by  maidens, 
and  especially  rustic  maidens,  to  martial  characters^ 
Bella  seemed  destined  to  illustrate  its  influence. 
She  grew  xnore  and  more  delighted  with  the  com- 
pany of  Glennon,  the  longer  this  interview  was 
protracted,  and  though  she  endeavoured,  as  often  as 
she  thought  of  it,  to  repress  open  display  of  the 
pleasure  she  experienced  from  his  presence,  and 
though  her  usual  gaiety  and  light-hearted  mirth- 
fulness  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the  melancholy 
sickness  which  had  seized  her  father,  her  attempts 
to  conform  her  behaviour  to  the  prudent  maxims 
of  policy,  rather  than  to  the  sincere  feelings  of  her 
breast,  were  not  endeavours  which  could  prove  very 
successful  with  the  guileless  and  innocent  sister  of 
Letitia.  In  fact,  she  managed  completely,  by  her 
occasional  efforts  at  reserve,  to  prove  to  Lawrence 
what  her  more  frequent  sallies  of  lively  converse 
and  her  speaking  looks  had  already  told  him,  and 
he  soon  became  convinced  that  the  desire  he  felt  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  lovely  damsel  had 
gained  its  object. 

On  his  part,  Glennon's  conversation  and  demean- 
our were  widely  different  from  the  loose,  unmeaning 
gallantry  he  had  offered  to  the  Misses  Fallofieid, 
and  though  his  speech  was,  at  times,  shadowed  with 
expressions  that  had  become  habitual  to  him  during 
his  long  association  with  wild  seafaring  comrades, 
there  was  that  impress  of  truth  on  his  words,  and 
on  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  them,  which  ever 
shews  the  real  sentiments  of  the  speaker.  This  was. 
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indeed,  a  new  feature  both  in  the  mind  and  the 
language  of  the  roving  prodigal ;  but  it  was  not 
less  genuine  because  it  was  late  manifested,  nor  was 
the  emotion  from  which  it  rose  less  engrossing  to 
him  because  he  had  never  known  its  sway  before. 
Animated  by  mutual  desire  to  please  each  other, 
the  enamoured  pair  maintained  that  sort  of  converse 
which  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  who  have 
suffered  bright  eyes  and  graceful  figures  to  absorb 
their  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  more  sober  sub- 
jects, and  how  long  it  might  have  continued  cannot 
be  easily  decided,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  upon  the  causeway. 

Bella,  who  first  recognised  this  signal  of  an  ad- 
vancing visitor,  stopped  short  in  a  sentence  she  was 
uttering,  in  reply  to  some  remark  from  her  admirer, 
and  a  slight  blush  spread  itself  over  her  beautiful 
countenance,  while  her  eyes,  which  had  been  ani- 
mated with  more  than  their  ordinary  brilliance  of 
expression,  were  cast  downwards  in  soft  confusion. 
But  it  was  not  because  the  maid  feared  to  be  found 
conversing  with  Mr.  Glennon,  that  her  colour  was 
heightened  and  her  looks  abashed,  nor  was  she  con- 
scious of  deserving  blame  for  passing  her  time  in 
idleness,  since  she  had  been  busily  employed  with 
her  needle  during  the  greater  part  of  her  lover's 
visit.  She  had  also  paid  the  same  tender  regard  to 
her  father*'s  repose,  by  smoothing  his  pillow,  replacing 
his  head  in  an  easy  position  when  it  slipped  aside 
through  restlessness,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice 
and  requesting  Lawrence  to  do  the  same,  as  she 
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would  have  done  had  she  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
world.  It  was  that  nameless  sensation,  which  is, 
but  half  expressed  by  modesty  —  that  feeling  of 
bashfulness  mixed  with  pleasure  which  seizes  a 
young  heart  when  subjected  to  observation  for  the 
first  time,  in  company  with  the  person  it  loves  and 
believes  itself  be  loved  by, — it  was  this  which  covered 
Bella''s  face  with  a  sweet  momentary  flush,  and  threw 
a  rich  softness  into  her  downcast  glances.  Law- 
rence Glennon,  who,  whatever  were  his  errors  and 
his  vicious  inclinations,  had  been  really  fascinated 
by  the  lovely  maiden  whose  hand  he  had  occupied 
in  the  dance  at  Gaffer  Fallofield's,  was  not  less  en- 
raptured with  her  beauty,  thus  embellished  by  the 
ingenuous  workings  of  her  mind,  especially  as  the 
indication  was  so  flattering  to  his  wishes.  Dissolute 
as  he  was  by  principle,  and  little  as  he  had  under- 
stood or  valued  those  refinements  of  delight  which 
emanate  from  purity  of  affection  and  sympathy  of 
nature,  he  felt  his  passion  for  Bella  acquire,  during 
this  visit,  a  degree  of  elevation  which  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  began  to  regard  her  as  a  being  he 
could  love,  even  if  she  were  deprived  of  her  exqui- 
site personal  attractions.  He  looked  at  her  as  an 
object  which  awakened  in  his  mind  a  new  train  of 
pleasHig  ideas,  a  new  perception  of  beauty,  that  had 
till  then  lain  dormant  within  him,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  lost  in  a  reverie  of  grateful  feelings 
connected  with  this  fresh  source  of  happiness.  But, 
in  this  momentary  taste  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
Glennon  was  disturbed,  by  an  unexpected  accident. 
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Without  an  instant's  warning,  he  found  his  right 
arm  seized  by  the  fangs  of  a  large  rough  dog,  which 
having  sprung  fiercely  at  his  throat,  and  failed  to 
reach  it  from  his  height  of  stature,  caught  his  arm 
in  its  descent,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  through 
his  apparel,  a  portion  of  which  it  tore  away  in  its 
fury. 

Astonished  as  he  was  at  this  assault,  Glennon 
was  at  no  loss  how  to  avenge  it.  He  thrust  his 
iiand  quickly  into  his  bosom,  drew  forth  a  pistol, 
and,  uttering  a  horrible  execration,  presented  it  at 
the  unceremonious  animal.  But  before  he  could 
pull  the  trigger,  his  intention  was  arrested  by  an 
exclamation  from  Bella,  who,  springing  to  the 
window,  cried  out,  "  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Glennon, 
do  not  shoot  poor  Grasp  ! — he  is  my  sister's  dog — I 
would  rather  you  would  fire  at  me.'' 

Bella,"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  earnestly,  "  if  he 
were  the  very  devil  come  to  fetch  me,  and  firing  at 
him  would  save  me  from  his  clutches,  I  would 
spare  him  for  your  sake ;  but  by  all  the  infernal 
fiends  that  tempt  mankind,"  added  he,  I  would 
let  him  off*  with  life  for  no  other  person.  Confound 
his  hag's  teeth,  he  bites  like  a  hungry  shark  at  a 
floundering  negro !" 

"  Good  heavens !  I  hope  he  has  not  hurt  you 
severely,  Mr.  Glennon  !"  said  Bella,—''  a  wicked 
beast !  I  can't  see  why  he  should  have  flown  at 
you  at  all — but  you  are  a  stranger  to  him.*" 

Perhaps  not,"  muttered  Glennon  sternly,  while 
a  savage  frown  passed  across  his  brow,  and  his  eyes 
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shot  out  a  deadly  glance  at  the  bristUng  cur,  as  if 
he  longed  to  execute  vengeance  on  him, — "  but  yet 
I  must  be,  too,"  added  he  more  gently. 

"  You  are  suffering  great  pain,  I  fear,  Mr.  Glen- 
non,'"  said  Bella, — "indeed,  I'm  certain  of  it  by 
your  looks.  — Here  is  my  sister  coming,  and  we 
will  examine  the  wound,  and  apply  something 
soothing  to  it.  I  will  not  oppose  your  entering  ray 
cottage  now,  so  come  round  to  the  door,  my  most 
obedient  slave,  as  you  were  pleased  to  style  yourself.'*'' 

"Pshaw,  Bella! — pshaw,  girl! — you  do  not 
think  I  care  about  a  scratch,'^  said  Lawrence, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  ruffled  temper,  yet 
betraying  plainly  by  his  features  the  great  exas- 
peration of  his  mind,  and  even  showing,  by  a 
palish  tint  upon  his  countenance,  that  alarm  or 
some  other  agitating  feeling  was  mingled  with  his 
anger.  "  But  tell  me,''  continued  he  hastily,  "  have 
you  more  than  one  sister — is  this  the  only  one  you 
have.?'' 

"  I  never  had  another,''  answered  the  maiden, 
"  nor  do  I  wish  it ;  this  one  is  worth  a  thousand — so, 
come  round  to  the  door,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to 
her,"  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  quitted  the  window,  and 
hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling,  to  give 
her  sister  welcome. 

Letitia  was  not  surprised  on  entering  the  farm- 
yard to  find  a  stranger  conversing  with  her  sister, 
as  she  had  expected  the  magistrate,  at  whose  house 
she  had  called  in  her  way  to  Rochford,  to  give 
information  of  the  attempt  at  burglary  which  had 
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been  made  upon  their  residence,  would  send  a  con- 
stable, or  some  other  officer,  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it;  she,  therefore, 
directed  her  pony  to  the  entrance  of  the  cottage, 
to  dismount  upon  a  stone  fixed  there  for  such  pur- 
poses, without  paying  any  attention  to  the  unknown 
person,  since,  by  his  manner,  he  did  not  seem  very 
desirous  of  accosting  her.  Grasp,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  hastened  forward  to  salute  him  with  such 
little  courtesy,  continued  to  wait  upon  him  at 
scarcely  a  respectful  distance,  eying  him  with  most 
savage  glances,  and  growling  at  him  bitterly,  with 
now  and  then  a  sharp  menacing  bark  interposed 
between  his  lengthened  snarls. 

Bella,  in  the  meanwhile,  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  Lawrence,  recollecting  himself,  advanced  to 
join  her,  and  offer  his  services  to  assist  the  elder 
damsel  in  descending  from  her  saddle ;  but,  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  same  spot  to  which  Letitia  was 
approaching,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and, 
turning  deathly  pale,  exclaimed,  "  God  preserve 
me  ! — Mr.  Glennon  !"  at  the  same  time  she  checked 
her  horse's  reins  involuntarily,  yet  so  forcibly  that 
the  animal  retreated  a  few  paces,  as  if  he  too  shrunk 
from  the  contact  of  something  fearful ;  while  the 
cur  dog,  who  had  attended  upon  the  steps  of 
Lawrence,  now  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  pony 
and  continued  his  denunciations  of  hostihty  at  him 
he  chose  to  consider  as  an  enemy. 

On  his  part,  Glennon  appeared  greatly  discon- 
certed, both  at  the  unpleasant  surprise  his  presence 
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had  evidently  occasioned,  and  at  the  necessity  of 
restraining  his  wrath  towards  the  dog,  which  his 
deference  for  Bella  imposed  upon  him.  The 
annoyance  which  the  banning  of  this  animal 
caused  him,  seemed  indeed  excessive ;  and  though 
he  had  replaced  his  pistol  in  his  vest,  he  now  kept 
his  fingers  closed  upon  the  handle  of  his  cutlass,  as 
if  still  desirous  of  ridding  himself  by  violence  of 
his  fourfooted  adversary.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  at  this  moment  was,  indeed,  highly 
indicative  of  strong  and  sinister  emotions.  The 
beauty  of  his  handsome  brow,  shaded  by  black  glossy 
ringlets,  and  displaying  a  bold  openness  of  cha- 
racter, which  added  force  to  the  bright  gay  glances 
of  his  eyes  when  he  first  discovered  himself  to  Bella, 
was  now  shrouded  behind  a  cloud  of  sullen  anger, 
through  which,  however,  some  glimpses  of  reckless 
good  humour  still  struggled  to  appear^  like  gleams 
of  sunshine  seen  faintly  on  a  distant  cliff.  His  eyes 
still  sparkled,  but  not  with  pleasure  and  conscious 
superiority  of  beauty,  while  the  ruddy  hue  of  his 
sunburnt  cheeks  had  faded,  and  the  haughty  yet 
playful  curve  of  his  lip  was  nearly  lost  in  the  half- 
stern,  half-pouting  disposition  it  had  assumed,  as 
wrath  and  ill  controlled  vexation  at  not  beinor  allowed 
to  give  it  vent  united  their  powers  in  his  mind. 

Bella  remarked  this  alteration  in  his  looks  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow.  She  was  surprised  that 
the  pain  which  the  bite  of  Grasp  had  given  him, 
(for  to  this  occurrence  she  ascribed  his  passion,) 
should  make  Captain  Glenn  on  appear  so  little  of 
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the  hero  she  had  imagined  him,  and  she  was  vexed 
that  her  sister  should  meet  him  under  circumstances 
by  no  means  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
upon  her  in  his  favour.  But  she  was  equally  per- 
plexed and  hurt  at  beholding  the  strange  shock 
which  the  sight  of  Glennon  produced  upon  Letitia, 
and  at  hearing  her  pronounce  his  name  as  if  she 
were  no  stranger  to  the  person  who  bore  it,  but  at 
once  recognized  in  him  an  old  though  unwelcome 
acquaintance.  The  design  of  introducing  them  to 
each  other  thus  perished,  and  the  sentiments  of 
pleasure  and  becoming  pride  with  which  she  hoped 
to  present  so  handsome,  so  gallant,  and  so  rich  a 
gentleman  to  her  sister  in  the  character  of  her 
lover,  were  changed  to  feelings  of  pain  and  morti- 
fication, and  she  stood  silent  and  disappointed 
almost  to  tears.  From  this  state  of  mutual  embar- 
rassment which,  though  long  in  describing,  was 
much  shorter  in  duration,  Glennon  was  the  first  to 
recover.  Overpowering  his  violence  of  temper,  he 
threw  his  features  into  a  smile  of  pleased  astonish- 
ment, and  advanced  with  his  hand  extended 
towards  Letitia,  saying,  though  with  a  scarce 
steady  voice, — "  Do  I,  indeed,  find  in  you  an  old 
acquaintance  .f^ — But  no/' continued  he,  in  a  sur- 
prised accent,  stopping  short  when  he  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  gain  a  perfect  view  of  her 
countenance,  which  had  hitherto  been  partially 
concealed  from  him  by  her  close  tied  bonnet, 
"  this  is  not  Letitia !  ' 

Yes,  it  is  Letitia,  Mr.  Glennon,'''  exclaimed 
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Bella,  stepping  towards  him,  and  thinking  she  had 
now  discovered  the  cause  of  her  lover's  and  her 
sister's  discomposure,  in  their  mutual  doubt  of  eacli 
other's  identity,  "  this  is  my  sister  Letty,  I  assure 

you." 

Yes — yes — I  see  it  is,'^  replied  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  steadfastly  regarding  the  elder  maiden, 
and  now  spoke  in  a  deliberate  tone,  which  evinced 
his  astonishment  more  fully  than  his  words.  "  I 
see  it  is  Letitia — but,  good  God  !  how  changed, 
how  altered,  indeed,  from  what  I  knew  her  once  !" 
And  as  he  uttered  these  sentences,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  as  if  rather  soliloquizing  than  addressing 
himself  to  any  one,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
forehead,  while  an  expression  of  strange  mental 
pain  passed  across  his  face  like  a  deep  shadow. 

In  the  next  moment,  however,  Glennon  seemed 
to  repent  this  betrayal  of  feelings  so  little  in  unison 
with  his  ordinary  bearing.  He  dashed  his  hand 
down  from  his  brow  upon  the  pummel  of  his  cut- 
lass, half  drew  the  weapon  from  its  scabbard,  as 
though  about  to  make  use  of  it  against  Grasp,  who 
still  stood  between  the  horse's  legs  growhng  with 
unabated  fury,  and  displaying  his  clenched  white 
teeth,  again  thrust  back  the  glittering  blade,  and 
stepping  close  up  to  the  maiden's  stirrup,  offered 
to  lift  her  in  his  arms  from  the  back  of  Taffy.  But 
Letitia  refused  the  proffered  civility,  and  coolly 
answered,  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Glennon,  but  I  am 
used  to  dismount  without  assistance,  and  just  now 
1  have  no  particular  occasion  for  it.'' 
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"Be  it  as  you  please,  fair  damsel,"  said  the 
rejected  gallant,  retreating  from  her  side,  and 
recovering  with  his  awakening  pride  the  air  of  care- 
less self-possession  which  had  quitted  him  since  her 
appearance  at  the  cottage.  I  came,"  continued 
he,  addressing  her  after  she  had  alighted  from  the 
saddle,  "  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  sister,  with 
whom  I  fell  into  company  at  Mistress  Fallofield's 
carousal.  I  am  sorry — very  sorry,  to  find  her  in 
distress  about  her  father — poor  old  fellow  !  he 
seems  hard  up,  and  1  fear  you'll  never  get  him  off 
again  ;  but  if  I  can  lend  a  hand  in  any  fashion, 
Miss  Letitia,  you  may  count  upon  my  services." 

"  We  hope,  Mr.  Glennon,  to  make  our  way 
through  our  difficulties  without  applying  to  any 
one,"  replied  Letitia ;  and  then,  turning  to  Bella, 
who  was  utterly  discomfited  by  her  sister's  evident 
dislike  to  Lawrence,  which  she  took  so  little  pains 
to  conceal  from  him,  she  asked  her  how  their  father 
did,  but  in  a  mild  and  gentle  tone,  which  let  her 
see  she  was  not  displeased  with  her  for  finding  her 
in  company  with  a  lover. 

Partly  reassured  by  this  kindness,  Bella  made 
her  report,  and  inquired  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bone  upon  the  unhappy  situation  of  their 
parent. 

"  He  gives  us  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  dear 
Bella,"  answered  the  elder  maiden,  but  thinks  he 
may  get  a  little  better,  and  remain  with  us  for 
some  time  longer." 

"  God  grant  he  may  V  said  Bella,  "  though  I 
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fear  the  contrary?  but  did  you  find  out  what 
remedies  poor  Amos  meant  by  his  sad  blunders?'' 

"  Yes,  I  did/'  answered  Letitia.  "  Dr.  Bone, 
unfortunately,  speaks  too  learnedly  for  country 
people — but  I  made  him  interpret  his  hard  words 
till  I  understood  them.  He  advises  us  to  call  in 
Mr.  Stopple  to  see  father,  and  has  written  me  this 
note  to  give  him  ;  but  I  would  gladly  avoid  this 
measure,  if  possible,  for  you  know  father  had  faith 
in  the  skill  of  no  other  person  than  the  doctor, 
and  I  should  wish  to  act  for  him  exactly  as  I  believe 
he  would  act  himself." 

"  That  matter  shall  be  easily  settled,"  said  Glen- 
non  quickly,  by  my  bringing  this  Doctor  Bone 
you  speak  of  to  see  your  father,  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  him. — You  must  not  refuse  me,"  continued  he 
to  the  elder  maiden,  seeing  by  her  countenance  that 
his  proposal  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted — "  You 
must  not  refuse  me  this  opportunity  of  serving  the 
first  friend  I  have  made  since  my  return  to  England 
— ^your  sister  Bella." 

No,  Mr.  Glennon,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  shew 
your  good  will  in  this  way,"  answered  Letitia. — 
"  My  sister  is  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  inten- 
tion—but I  cannot  let  you  lay  an  obligation  upon 
me,  which  I  have  not  merited  at  your  hands,  nor 
ever  could  requite." 

Nay,  now,"  returned  Lawrence  impatiently, 
yet  striving  to  bridle  his  tongue  from  uttering  the 
coarse  oaths  with  which  it  was  familiar,  and  which 
he  quickly  perceived  would  render  him  still  less 
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agreeable  to  the  elder  maiden,  I  do  but  seek  to — 
to  please  myself — or  may  be,  rather  to  give  pleasure 
to  your  sister. — On  my  soul,  you  are  too  nice  in 
your  distinctions. — Would  you  rather  choose  your 
father  should  founder  and  be — and  be  lost,  than 
let  a  stranger  come  on  board  and  lend  a  hand  to 
trim  his  vessel 

*«  Why,  Mr.  Glennon,  you  must  allow  me  to  be 
the  better  judge  of  what  suits  my  duty,"  answered 
Letitia  mildly,  yet  in  the  same  reserved  tone  she  had 
hitherto  maintained.  "  My  father  shall  not  want 
the  assistance  which  I  can  procure  him — no  toil- 
no  care — no  watchings  nor  privations,  shall  be 
spared  that  can  promise  the  slightest  alleviation  to 
his  sufferings,  no  attentions  which  the  love  of  two 
daughters  can  suggest." 

"  But,  dear  Letitia,"  interrupted  Bella,  eager 
to  cut  short  a  conversation  which  she  feared  might 
lead  to  still  further  demonstrations  of  hasty  temper, 
"  Mr.  Glennon  has  been  bitten  severely  in  the  arm 
by  Grasp ;  you  see  how  the  evil  beast  has  torn  his 
coat  sleeve.  Had  we  not  better  bathe  the  wound 
with  some  of  the  vulnerary  spirit  you  prepared  for 
father  ?  the  bite  was  a  most  cruel  one." 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  child,"  answered  the 
elder  maiden.  "  Mr.  Glennon  will  perhaps  step  in 
and  take  his  coat  off,  and  apply  some  of  the  spirit 
to  the  wound.  I  will  fetch  him  down  the  bottle 
— meanwhile,  do  you  just  take  a  look  at  father." 

"  As  for  my  wound,  (a  curse  light  upon  the 
brute  that  gave  it  !)  I  care  not  an  inch  of  rope 
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yarn,''  cried  Glennon  vehemently.  "  I  don't  see 
why,'*  continued  he,  purposely  avoiding  the  tender 
looks  with  which  Bella  unconsciously  regarded  him, 
lest  it  should  overcome  his  resolution — why  I 
should  take  any  favours  from  one  who  makes  it 
such  a  matter  of  importance  to  keep  clear  of  obli- 
gations. I  came  here,  confound  me  for  a  bottle 
head !  to  volunteer  my  services  to  you  in  your 
trouble.  I'm  not  one  to  offer  a  finger  and  keep 
back  my  hand.  Miss  Letitia.  I  came  here,  too, 
with  a  hope,  and  d — n  me  for  a  hopeful  fool,  too ! 
that  by  time  I  might  have  brought  you  to  anchor 
in  a  better  roadstead  than  this  one  where  I  find  you, 
and  rigged  you  out  more  bravely. — Aye,  one  ship 
might  have  held  us  all  handsomely,  and  a  pleasant 
and  a  merry  voyage  we  might  have  had  through 
life. — But  I  guess  how  the  wind  blows,  and  I  hope 
no  squalls  may  happen  in  that  quarter. — You  look 
out  for  some  other  pilot  to  take  charge  of  your 
trim  vessel,  Miss  Letitia.  I  trust  he  may  run  the 
hark  upon  no  reef,  fair  maiden." 

Mr.  Glennon !"  exclaimed  Bella,  in  whose 
eyes  tears  had  gathered  whilst  her  lover  was  thus 
venting  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  his  coun- 
tenance, at  all  times  fierce  though  handsome,  grow- 
ing gradually  deeply  and  more  deeply  shaded  with 
the  gloom  of  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  his 
imagined  rival — "  Mr.  Glennon,  I  beg  you,  if  you 
came  to  see  me^  not  to  offer  any  speech  affronting 
to  my  sister.  My  sister  is  quite  right.  Sir,  in 
refusing  your  offer,   though  doubtless  intended 
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kindly,  guessing,  as  I  see  she  does,  that  your — 
your  wishes — your  meaning  by  this  visit  was  to — 
to  pay — but  here,  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
herself  circumstantially,  without  naming  precisely 
the  amatory  motive  which  Glennon  had  declared  to 
her  as  his  object  in  seeking  her  that  morning,  and 
overcome  with  the  violence  she  had  done  her  feel- 
ings in  defending  her  sister  at  the  expense  of  her 
predilection  for  her  admirer,  the  poor  girl  put  her 
hands  before  her  face  to  hide  the  burst  of  sorrow 
that  streamed  down  it,  and  hurried  away  into  the 
cottage.  Glennon,  who  was,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  in  love,  in  spite  of  the  loose  light  in 
which  he  had  before  regarded  women,  was  stung 
with  bitter  fury,  both  at  the  pain  he  had  caused 
the  object  of  his  late  born  passion,  and  at  the 
rebuke  he  had  received  from  her.  He  was  enraged 
also  at  himself,  for  having  shewn  so  strongly  the 
darker  side  of  his  temper,  and  at  Letitia,  for  having 
given  him  occasion  to  display  it,  and  he  turned 
fiercely  round  upon  this  maiden  when  her  sister 
disappeared,  and  was  about  to  utter  a  violent 
exclamation,  when  he  perceived  a  company  of  eight 
or  ten  villagers,  advancing  along  the  causeway  to 
the  gate  of  the  farm-yard. 

This  sight  appeared  to  affect  him  with  a  forcible 
emotion,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
approach  of  some  peasants,  who  had  associated 
themselves  with  a  parish  officer,  deputed  by  the 
magistrate,  on  whom  Letitia  had  waited,  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  door  through  which  the  bullets  had 
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been  fired.  The  scowl  which  had  gathered  par- 
tially upon  his  brow  was  changed  in  an  instant  for 
a  bold  look  of  open  defiance.  He  placed  his  left 
hand  quickly  upon  a  pistol  concealed  in  his  bosom, 
whilst  his  right  hand  partly  drew  his  hanger,  ex- 
claiming. Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  I  am  pre- 
pared for  twenty.'^  But,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  darted  an  inquiring  look  at  Letitia, 
who  stood  observing  his  gestures  in  silence,  and, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  he  cried,  Now  d — n 
me.  Miss  Letitia,  if  this  is  not  a  good  jest !  I 
have  been  so  used  to  sleep  under  arms,  expecting 
to  be  called  at  every  moment  into  action,  that  I 
awoke  just  now  from  a  sort  of  day  dream,  to  which 
I  am  rather  subject,  fancying  I  was  upon  deck, 
and  the  enemy  was  boarding  over  the  quarter — 
ha!— ha!— ha!— ha  r 

Letitia,  who  was  even  less  disposed  for  mirth  at 
this  moment  than  at  other  times,  gave  no  echo  to 
this  forced  merriment.  With  an  unintentional  look 
of  incredulity,  she  replied  to  his  observation  and 
his  laughter,  by  informing  him  of  the  errand  on 
which  the  posse  of  idle  villagers  had  come,  but 
without  stating  the  particulars  of  the  disturbance 
she  had  suffered  with  her  sister ;  and,  giving  Law- 
rence no  time  to  make  inquiries,  she  proceeded 
towards  the  constable,  and  invited  him  to  begin  his 
investigation. 

The  party  of  villagers,  which  formed  the  escort 
of  a  doughty  headborough  of  Sedgely,  who  strode 
forward,  baton  in  hand,  surrounded  by  his  troop, 
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to  reconnoitre  the  scene  of  action  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  field-marshal  in  the  midst  of  his  staff, 
was  not  entirely  composed  of  persons  led  by  curio- 
sity  to  inspect  the  consequences  of  Letitia's  intre- 
pidity. Whilst  Mr.  Trappman  was  taking  notes 
of  the  state  of  the  door,  and  the  traces  of  blood  in 
the  yard,  with  the  official  solemnity  he  had  observed 
to  be  used  in  judicial  proceedings,  when  once  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  at  the  county  assizes,  and 
between  whiles,  as  he  saw  occasion,  was  expounding 
the  law  of  the  land  on  the  points  in  question,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Justice  Tangleterm,  to  the 
gaping  clodpoles,  who  watched  his  steps  as  if  they 
expected  him  to  conjure  up  the  burglar  upon  the 
spot,  to  answer  for  the  violence  he  had  intended, 
a  man  of  a  sinister-looking  countenance  and  smooth 
speech  drew  Letitia  aside,  and  asked  her  particu- 
larly after  the  state  of  her  father's  health. 

She  replied,  by  informing  him  of  the  hopeless 
condition  to  which  her  parent  was  reduced,  and 
begged  to  know  who  did  her  the  kindness  to  inte- 
rest himself  in  the  welfare  of  her  relative.  The 
stranger  bowed  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as 
she  spoke,  and  commenced  an  apology  for  his 
intrusion,  which  ended  by  informing  her  that  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  steward  of  her  father's 
landlord  to  apply  for  two  half-years'  rents  due  at 
Midsummer  last,  for  which  he  shewed  her  a  receipt, 
ready  signed  by  his  employer. 

To  this  demand  the  damsel  said,  "  that  Mr, 
Crump,  the  steward,  well  knew  that  her  father's 
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rent  was  principally  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
hay  crop,  and  that  as  his  sudden  illness  had  pre- 
vented his  carrying  the  growth  of  the  present 
summer  to  the  market,  he  could  not  yet  be  pro- 
vided with  the  money ;  but/'  she  added,  "  that,  in 
a  short  time,  she  trusted  to  be  able  to  send  the 
amount  to  his  house,  after  she  had  employed  a 
friend  to  dispose  of  the  ricks  in  the  usual  manner." 

The  man,  as  if  he  had  expected  this  answer  to 
his  application,  had  begun  to  pull  out  a  long  nar- 
row clasped  book  from  his  pocket,  before  Letitia 
had  uttered  twenty  words,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  speech  begged  her  to  shew  him  the  property 
to  which  she  alluded.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  the  man,  without  further  delay, 
commenced  an  inventory  of  the  farming  stock, 
beginning  with  the  ricks  and  haystacks,  and  adding 
every  article  of  husbandry  he  could  set  his  eyes 
upon,  descending  by  gradation  till  he  had  inserted 
even  the  grindstone  and  the  wheelbarrow.  He 
then  begged  to  be  permitted  to  complete  his  list 
with  a  few  of  the  domestic  moveables ;  observing, 
that  he  feared  he  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  value  of  the  twice  fifty  pounds 
rent  due  at  Midsummer  last.  He  had,  perhaps 
in  his  hurry,  overlooked  the  fact,  that  he  had  al- 
ready placed  in  his  black  catalogue  sufficient  goods 
and  chattels  to  produce  more  than  those  sums  at 
a  fair  valuation,  and  Letitia,  who  was  quite  new 
to  her  present  circumstances,  followed  him  in  his 
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detail,  astonished  at  the  little  worth  of  her  father's 
property. 

But  Glennon,  whose  recent  anger  wanted  some 
channel  in  which  to  discharge  itself,  and  whose 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  elected  mistress 
made  her  oppressors  most  appropriate  objects  for 
this  purpose,  was  not  so  passive  when  he  beheld 
the  bailiff  enter  her  dwelling,  with  the  intention 
of  confiscating  its  furniture  to  the  rapacity  of  his 
employer.  Using  that  freedom  which  he  was 
always  inclined  to  take,  he  followed  the  sheriff's 
officer,  and  seeing  him  advance  towards  a  room 
which,  from  its  position,  he  concluded  must  be 
the  chamber  occupied  by  the  invalid,  he  bade  the 
man  of  schedules  to  pass  further  at  his  peril,  in  a 
tone  plainly  indicating  that  more  than  menace  was 
intended. 

At  this  injunction  to  stay  his  lawful  proceedings, 
the  bailiff  turned  and  regarded  the  speaker  with  a 
doubtful  look,  as  if  he  were  calculating  whether  it 
were  better  simply  to  obey  the  peremptory  man- 
date, and  bring  an  action  for  interruption  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  or,  by  provoking  him  to  use 
personal  violence,  obtain  the  double  advantage  of 
charging  the  offender  with  assault  and  battery,  as 
well  as  obstructing  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  There  was,  however,  something  in  the  eye 
of  Glennon  that  did  not  invite  him  to  prosecute 
either  of  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  more  peaceable  method  of  compounding 
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for  the  debt,  he  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  re- 
linquish all  further  process,  if  the  rent  were  im- 
mediately paid,  or  if  Captain  Glennon  would  give 
his  note  of  hand,  as  security  for  its  early  pay- 
ment. 

^*  That  you  shall  have  this  instant,  Sir,*"  said 
Glennon.  "  Draw  up  what  form  you  please^  and  I 
will  sign  it." 

The  man  was  about  to  comply  with  this  proposal, 
when  Letitia  spoke.    "  Mr.  Glennon,'^  said  she, 

I  am  not  insensible  of  your  willingness  to  save 
my  sister  and  myself  from  the  painful  situation  in 
which  we  are  suddenly  placed.  But  I  must  thank 
you  for  your  intentions,  without  taking  advantage 
of  them.  It  would  be  but  prolonging  our  misery 
to  put  off  this  day.  Come  it  must,  if  we  should 
avoid  it  now,  and,  as  the  beginning  of  our  distress 
is  made,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  let  it  go  on 
than  to  have  to  commence  it  afresh.  This  good 
man,  therefore,  shall  proceed  in  his  duty,  and  I 
only  beg  him  to  be  as  quiet  in  his  movements  as 
he  is  able,  since,  if  my  father  should  awake,  and 
comprehend  what  is  going  forward  in  his  cottage, 
it  might  be  fatal  to  him." 

Where  is  Bella  exclaimed  Lawrence,  with 
increased  passion,  when  Letitia  had  ceased  speak- 
ing. 

"  My  sister  is  with  her  father,  I  believe/'  answered 
the  maiden. 

Then  hear  me,  you  treacle-visaged  negro,'' 
cried  Glennon  to   the  bailiff,   "  make  but  one 
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attempt  to  pass  beyond  that  bulkhead — that  par- 
tition there — and  by  the  flag  at  my  mast-head 
—-by  my  sword,  and  my  soul  too,  if  I  have 
one,  I'll  pin  you  against  the  door  with  this  true 
bilboa,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  hanger  from 
its  scabbard,  seemingly  disposed  to  execute  this  in- 
temperate menace,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
so  exasperated  were  his  feelings  with  the  repeated 
refusals  of  Letitia  to  permit  his  interference  in  her 
affairs,  and  so  little  able  was  he  to  govern  his 
temper,  when  excited  by  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
But,  to  whatever  length  his  wrath  might  have 
carried  him,  Glennon  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
without  sufficient  warning  that  his  present  situation 
was  very  different  to  what  it  had  lately  been  upon 
the  seas ;  for  Mr.  Trappman,  the  worthy  head- 
borough,  overhearing  high  words  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  kitchen,  where  he  was  refreshing  himself  with 
his  party  on  a  cool  tankard  of  '  home-brewed,' 
made  his  way  into  the  little  lobby,  or  passage,  to 
the  sick  man's  chamber,  in  which  the  dispute  had 
arisen,  and  perceiving  cold  steel  under  the  guidance 
of  a  hot  head,  he  exalted  his  voice  and  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Glennon !  Captain  Glennon  !  Sir  !  you  don't 
design  to  homicide  the  man,  I  hope — Have  a  care^ 
Sir  ! — have  a  care  what  you  do  !  The  law — the 
law.  Sir,  is  strict — is  precise,  Sir,  in  these  matters. 
There  is  a  difference  atwixt  manslaughter  and 
murder,  Sir — a  fellow-de-sea,  too,  is  another  thing 
— a  thing  with  which  you,  as  a  seafaring  man,  may 
perhaps  be  best  acquainted ;  but  if  you  slay  this 
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bailiff,  I  shall  certainly  bear  witness  that  you  mur- 
dered him.  You  have  time  to  considerate  your 
actions,  Sir  !  I,  too,  give  you  notice.  Sir — I  charge 
all  persons  present,  in  the  king's  name — you,  John 
Hopwell  (addressing  himself  to  the  peasants  who 
liad  obtruded  their  various  personages  into  the 
passage),  you,  Tony  Lock — you,  Hiram  Snubbs 
— you,  Thomas  Birkin — you,  Josh — Josh — what's 
your  name  there  ?  Josh — Josh — never  mind  your 
name — all  of  you,  I  charge,  in  the  king'^s  name,  to 
help  me  keep  the  peace.**' 

If  any  thing  could  moderate  or  rather  divert  the 
ire  of  Glennon,  it  was  this  kind  of  interposition, 
which  afforded  him  another  conductor  through 
which  to  discharge  it;  and,  indeed,  when  he  beheld 
the  sheriff's  officer  shrink  and  shiver  at  the  sight 
of  his  blade,  he  felt  little  inclination,  if  he  had 
designed  it,  to  bestow  it  upon  a  varlet  so  unworthy 
of  being  run  through  with  a  rapier  that  had  dpne 
desperate  if  not  honourable  service.  But  the  huge 
person  of  the  parish  Magog,  who  had  advanced, 
flushing  and  gobbling  like  a  turkey,  a  biped  he 
much  resembled  in  the  redness  of  his  wattles,  the 
littleness  of  his  head,  and  the  bulkiness  of  his  body, 
was  calculated  to  excite  any  other  than  warlike 
feelings  towards  their  owner,  especially  when, 
exhausted  with  the  sudden  haste  he  had  made  to 
prevent  mischief,  and  with  the  1  ng  speech  he  had 
puffed  out  with  the  same  laudable  intention,  he 
etood  still,  heaving  his  visible  breath  in  and  put  at 
r  3 
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his  open  mouth,  and  shaking  his  sides  like  a  blown 
stage  horse.  Yielding,  as  usual^  to  first  impulses, 
Glennon  felt  disposed,  in  spite  of  his  wrath,  to 
smile  at  the  redoubtable  figure  before  him,  and  his 
feehngs  were  in  that  state  of  contention  between 
irascibility  and  comic  humour  which  sometimes 
puzzles  the  mind  how  to  choose,  when  the  bailiff, 
mistaking  a  movement  the  captain  made  to  return 
his  weapon  to  the  sheath,  from  which  he  had 
snatched  it  with  habitual  readiness  rather  than 
design  to  waste  its  point  upon  the  underling  of  the 
law,  uttered  a  horrible  shriek,  and  thrusting  open 
the  little  casement  of  the  lobby,  sprawled  out  head 
foremost,  amidst  a  continuation  of  his  own  squalls 
and  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  villagers. 

It  was  impossible  for  Glennon  not  to  participate, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  merriment  this  ludicrous 
escape  from  imaginary  danger  occasioned  ;  but  his 
ruffled  temper  was  not  readily  allayed,  and,  turn- 
ing haughtily  upon  the  headborough,  he  de- 
manded by  what  right  he  intruded  himself  and  his 
gang  of  clodpoles  into  his  presence  unasked. 

Why,  Sir — Why,  Captain  Glennon,  Sir — or 
Squire  Glennon  of  Moatley — or  what  you  please, 
Sir,''  exclaimed  the  offended  representative  of  the 
king,  "  the  law.  Sir,  impowerates  me.  Sir,  to  inter- 
pose my  authority,  where  riots  and  uproars 
are  created,  Sir. — Yes,  Sir,— not  to  mention 
my  right  to  pertect  the  servants  of  the  law — 
the  servants  of  the  law.  Sir — such  as  that  there 
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bailiff,  Sir — in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  obstruct- 
erated  by  you.  Sir  —  you.  Captain  Glennon, 
Sir—'' 

"  The  law  and  you  may  be  lashed  together, 
like  a  cheating  pedlar  and  his  pack  of  false  mer- 
chandise, my  good  fellow,"  said  Glennon,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  "  and  I'd  advise  you  to  sheer  off 

with  your  cargo  and  be  d  d,  in  good  time. 

There,  heave  astern,"  continued  he,  repressing  his 
violence  of  anger,  make  a  short  board  or  two, 
and  give  chase  to  that  said  servant  of  the  law  you 
talk  of,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  at  Moatley, 
and  I  will  discharge  his  claims  upon  this  furniture 
and  farming  stock  he  longs  to  stick  to  like  a  bar- 
nacle. Come,  back  off  there,  with  your  mates  one 
and  all  of  you — you,  John  Hop-into-hell,or  whatever 
you  call  yourself — you,  Tom  Perkins — and  you. 
Josh  the  nameless — and,  as  he  spoke,  Glennon 
placed  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Trappman'^s  shoulder, 
and  ushered  him  out  of  the  lobby  with  that  kind 
of  compulsion  which  a  man  allows  his  superior  to 
use  toward  him  when  he  is  unwilling  to  make  a 
powerful  enemy  by  resistance ;  while  John  Hop- 
well  and  company,  for  the  same  reason,  thought 
proper  to  vacate  their  stations,  thinking  it  better 
to  give  way  than  fall  out  with  a  squire  of  large 
property  in  the  parish,  who  might  want  a  work- 
man of  their  various  crafts  upon  occasion. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Glennon,"  said  Letitia,  in  a  de- 
cisive voice,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  request  you 
to  retire  also.    Recent  events  have  entirely  un- 
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fitted  US  to  receive  guests.  I  likewise  wish  for  lei- 
sure to  consult  with  my  sister,  respecting  the 
measures  we  must  take  to  meet  our  misfortunes  in 
a  becoming  manner." 

"I  am  not  privileged  to  join  your  company,  I 
see,"  said  Lawrence,  striving  to  speak  without 
emotion. 

No,  Mr.  Glennon,^'  replied  the  maiden,  "  we 
must  be  alone,  and  I  must  add,  once  more,  I  will 
not  consent  to  your  generous  design  of  paying  the 
rent,  for  which  we  have  been  troubled  so  unex- 
pectedly.''' 

"  Letitia,^'  said  Glennon,  with  a  melancholy  ac- 
cent, "  do  not  let  anger  for  past  follies  harden 
your  heart  against  me."*^ 

For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Glennon,  speak  not  of 
the  past cried  the  maiden,  with  strong  emphasis. 
"  I  fear  the  miseries  of  the  future  will  exceed  it — 
farewell !" — and  she  turned^  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment as  her  sister  appeared  at  the  door  to  take 
leave  of  her  visitor. 

"  Good  by,  Mr.  Glennon,"  said  Bella,  holding 
out  her  hand  wdth  a  forgiving  and  a  tender  look. 

Such  scenes  as  these,*"  added  she,  "  are  not  fit 
for  you.  You  are  too  violent — too  impatient — and, 
I  must  say,  too  harsh  in  your  expressions,  to 
manage  well  with  people  who  have  not  been  to  sea, 
where  I  suppose  you  have  learnt  these  bad  habits — 
Good  by — and  let  me  thcink  you  for  your  kind 
wishes  to  serve  us,  though  they  are  useless.'** 

Why  useless  ? — why  not  accept  of  them 
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cried  Glennon,  retaining  her  hand,  and  by  his 
pressure  upon  it  endeavouring  to  enforce  his  per- 
suasion.— "  Surely,  you  do  not  think'''- — he  checked 
himself,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

I  think  nothing,  Mr.  Glennon,"  said  Bella, 
mournfully  ;  and  she  would  have  added,  "  it  is 
my  sister's  fault  alone/'  had  she  not  loved  that 
sister  too  much  to  cast  a  shadow  of  imputation  upon 
her.  "  Good  by,  once  more,"  continued  she, 
after  a  pause,  and  let  me  recommend  one  thing 
to  you,  if  you  care  for  a  recommendation  of  mine : 
do  not  encourage  that  evil  custom  of  swearing 
which  prevails  so  much  in  all  you  utter,  perhaps 
that  has  done  you  harm**' — and,  having  thus  ex- 
pressed herself,  the  maiden  withdrew  her  hand, 
refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  kissed,  and  retired. 

The  lord  of  Moatley,  thus  dismissed,  departed 
in  no  very  pleasant  humour  from  the  cottage  of  his 
mistress ;  but  the  wise,  the  great^  and  even  the 
miserly,  have  been  rukd  by  love,  and  Glennon 
felt  that  the  depraved  and  unprincipled  are  not 
exempted  from  its  dominion.  He  was,  indeed, 
both  vexed  as  well  as  pleased  to  feel  that  Bella  had 
inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  attachment  differ- 
ing widely  from  those  which  other  women  had  ex- 
cited in  him,  and  he  started,  hke  a  steed  which 
loves  the  chase  at  the  sight  of  the  bit  and  bridle  it 
must  wear  to  indulge  in  the  delights  of  hunting. 
Still,  with  the  fair  field  before  it,  and  the  elastic 
strength  of  youth  nerving  its  lusty  sinews,  the 
bounding  courser  is  led  forth,  a  proud  captive,  in 
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gaudy  bondage,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  bearing 
a  living  burthen,  armed  with  whip  and  spur,  over 
hill  and  dale,  so  that  it  may  join  in  the  jovial 
throng  of  hounds  and  huntsmen;  and  thus  the 
haughty  lord  of  earth,  conscious  of  bodily  and 
mental  power,  submits  his  liberty  and  will  to 
thraldom,  to  enjoy  the  smiles  and  soft  attentions  of 
one  woman. 

The  feelings  of  Glennon,  however,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  maturity  of  affection  which  leads  the 
lover  to  dedicate  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  perpe- 
tual service  of  his  mistress.  He  experienced  the 
exclusive  attraction  which  genuine  love  exerts  over 
the  human  bosom,  when  all  other  beauties  but 
those  of  the  beloved  object  appear  insipid  and  un- 
worthy of  attention ;  but,  though  he  knew  the 
path  by  which  alone  the  honourable  prize  can  be 
obtained,  he  shrunk  from  giving  the  pledge  which 
must  precede  attainment.  Yet,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  possibihty  of  success  without  yielding 
the  irrevocable  vow  which  precludes  all  further 
adventure  in  the  lists  of  matrimony,  Lawrence 
found  his  meditation  checked  by  motives  which 
hitherto  had  occurred  to  his  imagination  only  to  be 
treated  with  derision.  Granting  for  a  moment 
that  Bella's  virtue  was  not  incorruptible,  a  suppo- 
sition which  he  felt  loth  to  concede  even  in  idea, 
he  could  not  suffer  the  prospect  of  succeeding  in 
destroying  it  to  dwell  before  his  fancy.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  tainting  her  mind  with 
vice,  however  pleasant  the  consequence  to  himself. 
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and  rendering  her  person  an  object  of  scorn  and 
derision,  though  that  contempt  would  secure  it  to 
his  own  disposal ;  he  felt  what  he  had  never  fancied 
he  could  feel,  that  he  valued  the  reputation  and 
happiness  of  a  lovely  maiden  even  more  than  he 
desired  to  become  her  possessor,  and,  like  a  cruel 
spoiler  surprised  into  an  act  of  generosity  and  for- 
bearance whilst  hurrying  onward  in  his  course  of 
rapine,  he  found  his  career  of  licentiousness  stopped 
suddenly  by  an  impediment  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  break  down,  yet  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his 
motive  for  desisting. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  operation  of 
this  feeling  of  elevated  affection  in  the  corrupt 
mind  of  Glennon,  during  the  brief  period  since  he 
first  beheld  Bella  accidentally,  at  the  merrymaking 
of  old  Fallofields.  When  her  beauty  caught  his  eye 
amongst  the  assembly  of  gay  and  handsome 
damsels,  he  was  struck  with  its  superior  brilliance, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  hand  for  a  partner 
more  frequently  than  the  rules  of  the  country  dance 
admitted  ;  yet  his  impulse  was  then  merely  of  that 
general  nature  which  leads  all  men  to  seek  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  beauteous  woman.  But  when 
he  had  more  closely  regarded  the  innocent,  though 
lively  expression  of  her  eyes,  the  tender  sweetness 
of  her  smile,  and  the  graceful  and  delicate  move- 
ments of  her  figure,  while  she  danced  before  him, 
and  saw  in  her  whole  demeanour  that  simplicity  of 
feeling,  and  freedom  from  artificial  management, 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  believed  female  charms 
r  3 
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to  have  been  invested  only  by  poetic  imaginations, 
he  became  fascinated  with  the  being  in  whom  these 
warm  realities  of  hfe  and  the  soft  colouring  of 
fancy  were  united.  He  felt,  from  that  moment,  a 
desire  to  make  himself  estimable  in  the  sight  of  a 
creature  so  delightful ;  and  his  behaviour,  his  looks, 
and  a  few  words  he  found  an  opportunity  to  say  in 
her  ear  unheard  by  others,  were  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  real  passion. 

As  it,  unfortunately,  too  often  happens,  Bella 
received  these  signs  of  conquest  with  that  encoura- 
ging though  unintended  demonstration  of  delight 
which  betrays  the  disposition  of  the  love-smitten 
maiden  ;  and  Lawrence^  who  was  well  versed  in 
female  emotions,  saw  at  once  that  the  heart  of  the 
lovely  damsel  was  not  pre-occupied,  and  that  it  was 
inclined  to  listen  favourably  to  his  addresses. 

In  this  the  first  and  happiest  scene  of  love's 
ecstatic  drama,  Glennon  was  interrupted  by  the 
jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  other  youthful  can- 
didates for  Bella's  favour,  which  exhibited  itself 
in  dark  looks,  suspicious  whispers,  and  marked 
reluctance  to  share  with  him  in  the  festivity  of  the 
hour ;  and  the  approach  of  Gaifer  Fallofield,  to 
whom,  as  master  of  the  house,  he  deemed  it 
requisite  to  pay  his  respects,  withdrew  him  from  the 
assembly  into  which  chance  had  introduced  him, 
and  from  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  parted 
without  displaying  his  readiness  in  using  the 
weapons  with  which  his  belt  and  baldrick  were  so 
threateningly  provided. 
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Once  separated  from  the  idol  of  his  momentary 
devotion,  he  recollected  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to 
the  farm  of  Fallow,  and  after  gaining  what  in- 
telligence the  mistress  could  afford  him,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  fancy  that  her  daughter  might  obtain 
the  prize  which  his  return  unwedded  to  the  in- 
heritance of  his  forefathers  offered  in  the  matri- 
monial market,  he  hastened,  as  has  been  related, 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  mansion,  free  from 
the  doubts  and  apprehensions  with  which  he  had 
on  that  evening  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of 
Essex.  His  object,  in  thus  suffering  the  dame  to 
imagine  him  an  admirer  of  the  Misses  Fallofield, 
was  not  merely  acquiescence  in  the  desire  which  it 
was  evident  the  good  woman  had  conceived,  that 
he  should  look  upon  them,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
with  affection  :  he  concluded  that,  by  establishing 
this  delusion  in  her  mind,  she  would  without  re- 
serve inform  him  if  any  reports  dangerous  to  his 
safety  had  been  prevalent  in  her  neighbourhood, 
and  that,  by  giving  the  worthy  woman  an  interest 
in  his  welfare,  she  would  feel  called  upon  to  put 
her  intended  son-in-law  upon  his  guard  against 
perils  which  she  might  have  considered  as  of  little 
consequence  to  a  person  with  whose  affairs  she  was 
unconnected.  Whether  this  estimate  of  Mistress 
Fallofield's  disposition  was  correct,  or  only  the 
result  of  Glennon's  perverse  view  of  human  nature, 
is  of  trifling  import.  He  found  from  her  discourse, 
that  the  only  recollections  of  him  which  remained 
amongst  the  villagers  were  the  wildness  of  his 
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character^  and  the  profuseness  of  his  youthful 
expenditure,  a  crime  of  serious  magnitude  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hardworking  yeomanry  ;  but  amongst 
the  dame^'s  reminiscences  of  what  people  said  of 
him,  there  was  nothing  hinted  of  the  kind  he 
dreaded.  Relieved  by  this  discovery  from  the 
fears  which  had  accompanied  his  return  to  England, 
and  which  had  subdued  in  some  degree  the  daring 
recklessness  of  his  bearing,  contracted  through 
years  of  uncontrolled  indulgence  in  the  violation 
of  all  laws  and  social  observances,  Lawrence  would 
have  resumed  his  habitual  violence  and  licentious- 
ness of  conduct,  had  he  not  felt  himself  influenced 
by  an  unusual  inclination  to  appear  deserving  of 
the  love  of  a  young  maiden.  The  image  of  Bella, 
beautiful  and  fascinating  in  the  expression  of  her 
happy  innocence,  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  con- 
trol his  inmost  sentiments.  His  very  thoughts 
appeared  to  feel  her  imaginary  presence,  and  grew 
cautious  of  their  evil  tendency,  lest  they  might 
offfend  her.  Like  religion,  love  opened  to  his  view 
a  sight  of  the  depravity  of  his  past  actions  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  reform  both  his  overbearing  temper 
and  the  wild  gratification  of  every  loose  and  law- 
less feeling  in  which  he  had  run  riot.  He  deter- 
mined to  divest  his  manners  of  those  debasing  super- 
fluities which  had  till  now  given  them  their  supre- 
macy and  their  zest  in  the  eyes  of  his  reprobate 
associates.  He  swore,  in  his  own  heart,  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  deep  drinking,  loose  conversation, 
and  perpetual  usage  of  fierce  oaths  and  blasphe- 
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mous  execrations ;  and  being  now  certain  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  considerable  landed  property, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  accumulated  in  the 
funds  during  his  absence,  he  purposed  to  establish 
his  character  in  unison  with  the  station  in  society 
to  which  his  wealth  would  entitle  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community.  Glennon  formed  these  resolu- 
tions under  the  dominion  of  that  overruling  passion 
which  acts  in  the  moral  world  as  the  lire,  to  which 
it  is  so  often  compared,  exerts  itself  amidst  grosser 
matter,  which  melts  down  every  feeling,  and 
moulds  the  whole  mind  to  its  own  purpose.  But, 
however  desirous  he  had  suddenly  become  to  divest 
himself  of  the  evil  habits  he  had  accumulated 
during  the  lawless  season  of  his  youth,  and  to  sa- 
crifice them  at  the  shrine  of  love,  he  discovered  his 
determination  to  be  less  easy  of  accomplishment 
than  he  had  imagined.  Full  of  his  purpose  of 
reformation,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  restraint 
which  might  render  him  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress,  of  whose  purity  of  heart  he  entertained 
the  highest  opinion,  Lawrence  proceeded  towards 
her  residence,  on  the  morning  after  the  attempt  had 
been  made  upon  it  by  the  midnight  ruffian.  So 
much  was  he  tamed  by  that  soft  malady  of  the 
heart,  which  brings  down  the  pride  of  princes  to  the 
cottage,  that,  as  he  walked  along,  he  even  studied 
the  improved  modes  of  speech  in  which  he  meant 
to  discourse  with  Bella,  and  set  apart  his  familiar 
oaths  and  profane  exclamations,  as  unfit  to  be 
uttered  in  her  presence.    He  resolved  to  let  no 
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spark  of  his  passionate  temper  escape  during  this 
interview,  and  determined  to  bear  with  the  coldness 
and  repugnance  he  expected  from  the  elder  damsel ; 
and  he  even  so  far  overcame  his  usual  haughty 
disposition,  that  he  meditated  on  attempting  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  Letltia,  by  appearing 
anxious  for  her  approbation  and  countenance, 
whenever  opportunities  were  afforded  him  for  en- 
gaging her  attention.  How  far  Glennon  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  these  love-inspired  purposes,  has 
been  shewn.  Though  unable  at  once  to  suppress 
his  swearing  propensity  and  his  coarse  jests,  to 
the  degree  he  desired,  he  had  greatly  quelled  his 
promptitude  to  use  them ;  and  though  he  retired 
at  first  angry  and  moody  at  the  little  ceremony 
which  had  been  shewn  towards  him,  he  grew  pleased 
with  himself,  and  consequently  with  everybody  else, 
when  he  reflected  on  his  partial  conquest  over  his 
formerly  ungovernable  temper. 

Some  time  passed  before  Letitia  and  her  sister 
had  resumed  a  portion  of  that  even  tenor  of 
reflection  which  was  necessary,  to  enable  them 
to  determine  upon  the  immediate  steps  they 
ought  to  take,  to  meet  the  hasty  demand  of 
the  landlord's  steward,  and  prevent  their  father's 
property  from  being  sold  at  half  its  value  by  a 
greedy  bailiff.  At  length,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
elder  maiden  should  tax  the  back  of  Taffy  once 
more,  to  carry  her  to  Fallow,  where  she  would 
meet  with  a  counsellor,  able  at  least  to  direct  them 
in  their  difficulties,  and  who,  unless  lately  altered 
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in  his  sentiments,  would  undertake  to  manage  the 
disposal  of  the  farming  stock  in  the  most  profitable 
manner.  The  residence  of  Gaffer  Fallofield  being 
at  no  great  distance,  and  sufficient  daylight  re- 
maining to  allow  of  a  hasty  ride  thither  and  back 
again,  with  a  spare  hour  for  conversation,  Letitia 
undertook  to  make  the  expedition  on  that  afternoonj 
as  the  day  was  already  broken  up  by  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  and  as  she  felt  anxious  to 
possess  a  definitive  answer  for  the  bailiff,  should 
he  again  appear  to  repossess  himself  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  from  the  guardianship  of  which  be 
had  been  so  ignominiously  dismissed.  A  slight 
meal  was  therefore  prepared,  and  scarcely  tasted, 
and  Bella  was  once  more  left  alone  to  watch  her 
father,  and  meditate  upon  her  budding  vexations, 
whilst  she  plied  the  little  instrument  of  her  future 
maintenance. 

Whilst  returning  from  the  residence  of  Dr.  Bone, 
Letitia  had  formed  a  plan  to  have  her  father  con- 
veyed to  Rochford,  where  he  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  that  celebrated  physician,  who,  from 
having  known  the  old  man  in  his  boyhood,  had 
promised  his  daughter  that  he  would  attend  him 
gratuitously,  if  brought  within  the  circle  of  his 
daily  visits.  As  it  was  impossible  that  the  farm 
should  be  retained,  she  had  resolved  to  consult 
Gaffer  Fallofield  about  the  disposal  of  it,  that 
worthy  philomath  having  been  her  father's  coun- 
sellor in  all  his  difficulties  and  speculations ;  and 
with  the  money  to  be  obtained,  by  selling  off  the 
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Stock,  she  had  arranged  in  her  mind  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  rent  and  some  other  debts,  and  to  era- 
ploy  the  remainder,  should  an  overplus  remain,  in 
establishing  her  father  in  a  comfortable  lodging, 
in  the  little  town  before-mentioned,  and  in  pro- 
curing him  those  indulgences  which  his  state 
required.  To  support  herself  and  Bella,  she  had 
determined  to  exert  to  the  utmost  the  simple  talent 
of  working  with  the  needle,  in  which  her  mother 
had  made  her  an  early  proficient,  and  she  w^as 
certain  of  finding  her  sister  a  ready  co-operator  in 
these  schemes,  and  an  able  promoter  of  them,  after 
a  little  more  practice  in  the  sempstress's  art  than 
she  had  hitherto  obtained. 

These  intentions  were  also  prompted  by  two 
other  motives^  one  being  the  unprotected  situation 
in  which  the  cottage  was  placed,  now  that  its  only 
male  inhabitant  was  disabled ;  for,  though  her 
father  had  been  long  losing  the  activity  and  vigi- 
lance which  once  would  have  rendered  him  a  dan- 
gerous opponent  to  a  burglar,  still  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  in  his  younger  days,  of  being  a  capital 
marksman,  and  one  who  seldom  missed  a  wild 
duck,  with  a  single  bullet,  even  when  there  was 
scarcely  a  blink  of  light  to  aim  by,  had  probably 
exempted  him  from  the  visitations  which  the  lonely 
situation  of  his  dwelling  might  have  brought  upon 
him.  Indeed,  the  unexpected  violence  offered  on 
the  previous  night,  had  given  rise  in  Letitia's  mind 
to  the  supposition  that  some  calculating  villain, 
having  heard  of  the  malady  of  the  farmer,  had  con- 
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eluded  that  he  should  find  his  residence  unguarded, 
while,  probably,  the  knowledge  acquired  by  acci- 
dent, that  more  than  six  months'  rent  remained 
unpaid,  had  tempted  the  miscreant  to  search  for 
the  little  fund  which  doubtlessly  was  accumulating 
to  discharge  it. 

It  is  a  belief  pretty  well  estabhshed,  that  robbers 
never  subject  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being 
hanged  unless  under  the  temptation  of  acquiring 
plunder,  the  situation  of  which  they  know  from 
secret  information,  or  surmise  from  plausible  con- 
jecture ;  and  the  maiden  could  conceive  no  better 
reason  why  an  attempt  at  burglary  should  be 
made,  just  at  this  period,  upon  her  father'^s  cottage, 
than  the  one  assigned  above.  Letitia'^s  second 
motive  for  desiring  to  absent  herself  and  her  rela- 
tives from  the  neighbourhood  they  had  so  long 
inhabited  was  of  another  kind.  She  saw,  with 
much  pain  and  apprehension,  that  her  sister  had 
received  an  impression  in  favour  of  Lawrence 
Glcnnon,  which  she  could  have  wished  to  come 
from  any  other  person.  Her  objections  to  an  intimacy 
between  this  wild  young  man  and  Bella  were  many, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  founded  rather 
in  conjecture  than  in  proof ;  and  although  she  felt 
no  hesitation  with  herself  in  believing  him  capable 
of  the  greatest  villanies,  she  was  at  much  loss  to 
state  any  specific  charge  against  him,  which  might 
justify  her  dislike  to  him  in  her  sister's  eyes ;  and 
yet  she  felt  bound  to  give  that  dear  and  only 
friend  and  favourite  her  counsel  and  opinion,  in  a 
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matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  selection  of  a 
husband. 

The  few  circumstances  to  the  prejudice  of 
Lawrence,  with  which  Letitia  was  acquainted, 
referred  to  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was 
liberated,  by  the  annual  vacations,  from  attendance 
at  the  public  school  in  London.  His  mother  and 
Dame  Bellerton  had  been  born  in  the  same  village, 
and  although  their  marriages  carried  them  into 
different  counties,  and  their  dispositions  were  widely 
at  variance,  they  maintained  a  kind  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other,  by  means  of  certain 
annual  presents,  which  would  soon  have  ceased, 
had  they  ever  met  after  their  characters  became 
developed  by  time  and  establishment  in  the  world. 
The  river,  over  which  Mrs.  Bellerton  fancied  she 
could  never  spare  time,  or  Mrs.  Glennon  summon 
resolution  enough,  to  cross,  happily  divided  them ; 
but  more  than  once,  when  Lawrence  Glennon  had 
incurred  his  father's  severe  displeasure,  by  some 
act  of  disobedience  or  daring  depredation  on  the 
neighbouring  manors,  his  more  gentle  parent  was 
eager  to  remove  him  from  the  chance  of  personal 
chastisement,  by  sending  him  on  a  visit  for  a  few 
days  to  Oxstead.  There  he  spent  his  time  in 
wandering  amongst  the  marshes  with  a  fowling 
piece,  to  shoot  at  gulls  and  plovers;  but  his  chief 
delight  was  to  fall  into  company  with  smugglers, 
and  any  loose,  seafaring  vagabonds,  and  acquire 
their  daring  principles,  and  imitate  their  reckless 
language.  Dame  Bellerton,  after  wasting  her  powers 
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of  speech  in  several  long  harangues,  as  well  to  in- 
struct young  Lorry  in  the  principles  of  economy, 
as  to  bring  him  under  the  dominion  of  her  impe- 
rious eloquence,  forbore  to  concern  herself  about 
his  movements,  when  she  perceived  herself  unlikely 
to  acquire  a  disciple,  or  a  subject,  in  the  unma- 
nageable son  of  her  old  acquaintance ;  and  Walter 
Bellerton  found  him  so  little  suited  to  his  own  re- 
served and  generally  correct  inclinations,  that  small 
friendship  grew  between  them.  Young  Glennon, 
however,  neither  desired  the  goodwill  of  his  hostess 
nor  of  her  son,  so  that  he  could  escape  the  harsh 
discipline  of  his  father,  and  obtain  liberty  to  rove 
about  unchecked  by  game  laws  or  social  customs ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Bellerton  was  both  unwilling  to 
give  his  mother  cause  for  imagining  him  to  be 
unwelcome  at  her  residence,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  in  any  way,  she  permitted 
his  visits  without  animadversion,  and  allowed  him 
to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  pleased,  attributing  his 
idle  and  rebellious  habits  to  his  expensive  educa- 
tion ;  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans,  a  race 
from  which  she  seemed^  from  her  masculine  qua- 
lities, to  have  descended,  allowing  him  to  disgrace 
himself,  and  then  holding  him  up  to  her  son  as  an 
example  of  the  evil  influence  of  indulgence  in  per- 
nicious luxuries,  such  as  she  affirmed  learning  and 
other  accomplishments  to  be.  Unfortunately  for 
her  theory,  which,  indeed,  like  those  of  many  other 
persons,  was  only  conceived  to  suit  her  purpose, 
Lawrence  was  imbued  with   very  little  of  the 
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learning  for  which  his  father  paid  an  extravagant 
price,  and  exposed  him  to  the  dangers  of  a  public 
school ;  but  he  had  acquired  much  proficiency  in 
the  gay  vices  that  are  cherished  in  the  metropolis, 
combined  with  all  the  effrontery,  and  want  of  virtue 
and  honour,  usually  characteristic  of  their  honest 
professors.  These  qualifications  he  took  great  de- 
light in  exhibiting  as  he  grew  towards  the  age  of 
manhood ;  and  amongst  other  examples,  he  at- 
tempted to  display  them  to  Letitia,  whilst  she  re- 
sided with  Mrs.  Bellerton,  notwithstanding  he  had 
discovered  by  accident  the  attachment  that  subsisted 
between  her  and  Walter.  To  his  solicitations, 
which  he  had  the  impudence  to  make  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner,  the  maiden  returned  him  a 
rebuff  which  convinced  him  that  persuasion  would 
not  assist  his  wishes ;  and  he  therefore  took  the 
opportunity  of  finding  her  alone,  one  evening,  in 
the  flower  garden,  to  offer  her  some  freedoms,  which 
she  replied  to  by  laying  his  head  open  with  a  spade, 
with  which  she  was  amusing  herself.  This  wound, 
it  is  true,  he  attributed  to  a  kick  from  one  of  the 
draught  horses ;  but,  as  it  happened  that  none  of 
these  beasts  could  be  in  the  inclosure  from  which 
he  was  seen  to  issue  with  a  bloody  coxcomb,  and  as 
young  Bellerton  looked  cool  upon  him  from  that 
hour,  and  Letitia  refused  to  exchange  a  word  with 
him  ever  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  little  cre- 
dence was  given  to  his  assertion,  and  that  the 
maiden  partly  informed  her  lover  of  his  baseness. 
This  affair  took  place  during  the  last  visit  he 
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had  made  to  Oxstead,  about  two  months  before  his 
disappearance  from  his  native  country,  and  Letitia 
attributed  Mrs.  Bellerton's  discovery  of  Walter^s 
love  for  her  to  his  malicious  treacherv,  since  the 
secret  was  found  out  immediately  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  family.  She  forbore,  however,  to 
mention  this  surmise  to  Walter,  because  she  feared 
that  his  violent  temper,  which  was  only  inferior  to 
his  mother's,  might  induce  him  to  run  into  danger 
by  quarrelling  with  Glennon,  from  whose  malignity 
she  dreaded  any  species  of  revenge,  however  exe- 
crable ;  but  she  always  cherished  an  inveterate  dis- 
like to  the  name  of  the  Moatley  family,  which  all 
her  mildness  of  temper  and  Christian  meekness 
could  not  obhterate;  and,  as  the  development  of 
his  affection  for  his  mother's  domestic  had  certainly 
led  the  way  to  the  fatal  end  of  Walter  Bellerton, 
the  unfortunate  maiden  had  some  reason  for  de- 
testing the  memory  of  him  she  believed  instru- 
mental in  that  disclosure. 

Yet,  whatever  were  Letitia's  persuasions  and  sus- 
picions, it  became  difficult  for  her  to  assign  any 
very  forcible  reasons  to  Bella,  that  should  induce 
her  to  oppose  her  inclinations  for  Captain  Glennon, 
and  forego  her  hopes  of  becoming  the  bride  of 
the  wealthy  lord  of  Moatley  Manor.  When 
Lawrence  offered  her  the  insults  above  described, 
he  was  a  mere  youth,  to  whom  such  behaviour 
might  appear  excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  and 
the  early  failings  of  few  men  in  matters  of  gallantry 
have  seldom  been  known  to  weigh  heavily  against 
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them  in  their  matrimonial  courtships,  when  chance 
has  divulged  their  follies  to  their  intended  spouses. 
Time  and  travel  had  altered  Lawrence's  whole 
external  qualities,  his  person,  and  his  manners,  and 
it  was  not  indulging  in  any  partiality  for  him  to 
suppose  that,  as  he  advanced  in  manhood,  he  had, 
like  other  wild  young  fellows,  grown  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  youthful  conduct,  and  had  be- 
come repentant  of  his  former  errors,  and  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion.  Letitia,  it  is 
true,  only  perceived  in  his  present  bold  and  violent 
demeanour  the  maturity  of  his  former  impudent 
effrontery,  modified  by  habits  of  naval  life  and 
absolute  authority ;  and,  in  his  facility  of  swearing 
and  ready  irascibility,  the  long  indulgence  of  his 
juvenile  profaneness  of  language  and  violence  of 
temper  ;  but  others,  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  would 
view  his  conduct  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
associating  with  seamen,  over  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  exert  peremptory  command,  by  words  and 
actions  suited  to  their  feelings,  nor  would  the  world 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  obloquy,  or  judge  him 
incapable  of  becoming  a  respectable  member  of 
society,  because,  when  a  gay  stripling,  he  sought  to 
take  liberties  with  a  pretty  damsel,  or  because,  as 
a  gallant  captain  just  returned  from  sea,  he  swore 
too  frequent  oaths,  or  shewed  too  hasty  feelings  for 
the  quiet  folks  on  shore. 

Allowing  these  arguments  in  favour  of  Glennons 
possible  improvement,  Letitia  was  unable  to  coun- 
terbalance them  by  conveying  into  her  sister's 
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bosom  her  own  surmises,  and  almost  indefinable 
impressions  of  his  treacherous  and  maUgnant  cha- 
racter, because  she  could  adduce  no  proofs  of  the 
justice  of  her  misgivings,  and,  as  an  impediment  to 
her  wish  to  describe  him,  as  she  believed  him  to  be, 
an  atrocious  profligate,  she  would  be  forced  to 
allow  that  she  considered  his  passion  for  Bella  un- 
pretended  ;  for,  from  her  observations  during  the 
slight  opportunity  she  had  hitherto  possessed  of 
judging  of  his  sentiments,  she  had  concluded  that 
he  was  really  in  love  with  her  sister,  and  enter- 
tained honourable  views  towards  her.  This  opinion, 
however,  she  had  not  been  able  to  form  till  after 
her  determination  to  withdraw  to  Rochford  was 
fixed,  by  the  consideration  of  the  benefit  her  father 
might  receive  from  Dr.  Bone's  prescriptions ;  never- 
theless, she  had  supposed  the  case  beforehand,  and 
had  decided  that,  even  granting  Mr.  Glennon  to  be 
serious  in  making  the  impression  upon  her  sister, 
which  from  his  speeches  and  behaviour  to  her  at 
the  rustic  festival  he  had  evidently  designed,  it 
would  be  most  conducive  to  Bella's  happiness  to 
frustrate  her  union  with  a  man  whose  love,  how- 
ever honest,  would  probably  endure  but  for  a 
season,  and  then  leave  her  the  disappointed  bride 
of  a  reckless  libertine. 

Upon  these  and  several  other  subjects,  connected 
with  her  suspicions  of  Lawrence  Glennon,  Letitia 
had  been  ruminating  on  her  homeward  journey, 
and  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  her  father's 
dwelling  was  not  more  welcome  to  her  from  that 
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circumstance.  She  was,  however,  far  from  being 
displeased  with  Bella  for  giving  him  encouragement, 
because  that  maiden  knew  nothing  of  his  demerits, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  general  report,  then  almost 
forgotten,  that  he  had  been  a  wild  and  roving 
young  fellow,  very  averse  to  discipline,  and  highly- 
extravagant  in  his  expences ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  on  such  vague  charges  she  should 
refuse  a  lover,  w^ho  was  both  a  handsome  man  and 
one  whose  possessions  were  far  greater  than  could 
be  expected  to  belong  to  candidates  for  her  favour. 
No  considerations,  however,  could  blind  Letitia  to 
the  fearful  surmises  she  had  always  entertained 
concerning  him,  and  so  habitual  or  confirmed  had 
her  belief  become,  that,  when  she  set  her  eyes  upon 
him,  she  started  as  though  she  had  met  a  viper  in 
her  path,  while  the  same  unconquerable  aversion 
which  women  especially  feel  towards  a  serpent 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  feelings  with  regard 
to  him. 

These  sentiments  were  in  no  way  lessened,  when 
she  found  Captain  Glennon  bold,  arrogant,  and 
profuse  of  oaths  and  brawling  forms  of  speech, 
and  observed  in  his  countenance,  though  speciously 
concealed  by  a  handsome  set  of  features,  the  same 
traits  of  a  dissolute  and  desperate  character,  which 
she  had  fancied  she  could  detect  when  he  visited  at 
Oxstead ;  and,  though  she  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  its  sway,  the  strong  enmity  displayed  by  Grasp 
towards  him  influenced  her  mind  still  further  to 
his  prejudice.    Accordingly,  she  was  not  at  all 
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disposed  to  accept  his  services,  which  she  would 
have  considered  as  countenancing  his  addresses  to 
her  sister ;  for,  though  no  declaration  of  his  motives 
in  paying  a  visit  to  the  cottage  had  been  made  to 
her,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  not  have 
appeared  there  unless  in  the  semblance  of  a  suitor. 

The  behaviour  of  Letitia  under  these  impressions 
has  been  represented,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
depict  the  difficulty  she  experienced,  in  modelling 
her  demeanour  towards  Lawrence  Glennon  accord- 
ing to  her  actual  knowledge  of  him,  rather  than  in 
unison  with  her  persuasion  of  his  abandoned  cha- 
racter. Fortunately  for  her,  on  this  account,  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Trappman  and  the  bailiff  interrupted 
the  conversation  she  must  have  continued  to  hold 
with  Mr.  Glennon,  however  loathsome  his  presence 
was  to  her,  unless  she  had  openly  dismissed  him, 
a  measure  she  would  have  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion, could  she  have  assigned  any  reason  for  it  to 
Bella  but  suspicion  and  innate  conviction  of  his 
depravity. 

The  reasons  which  caused  her  sister  to  meet 
Lawrence  Glennon  with  such  unwelcome  surprise, 
and  prompted  her  to  treat  him  with  so  much  cooL 
ness,  Bella  had  hitherto  refrained  from  inquiring, 
lx?cause  there  had  been  matter  for  discourse,  of 
more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  her  relations, 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  that  had  elapsed ;  but 
she  now  considered  how  she  miglit  best  question 
Letitia  on  the  subject  nearest  her  own  heart,  with- 
out touching  upon  that  sad  theme  which  had  ever 
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been  held  sacred  in  their  conversations.— She  was 
aware,  from  some  trifling  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred when  she  was  a  child,  and  had  not  faded 
from  her  memory,  that  Lawrence  had  visited  at 
Oxstead  whilst  her  sister  dwelt  there,  but  she  had 
never  heard  of  his  having  given  umbrage  to  her. 
Since  the  interview  in  the  morning,  however,  she 
was  convinced  that  Letitia  had  formed  unfavour- 
able opinions  of  the  heir  of  Moatley  ;  for  she  could 
not  suppose  her  behaviour  to  have  arisen  from  the 
melancholy  recollections  to  which,  as  an  early  ac- 
quaintance of  young  Bellerton,  his  presence  must 
have  given  rise.  She  had  noticed  that  her  sister's 
conduct  was  marked  both  with  resentment  and  dis- 
like anfiounting  as.  close  to  hatred  as  she  could  con- 
ceive Letitia's  mild  feelings  able  to  approach,  and 
though  she  hoped  that  the  occasion  of  this  enmity 
might  not  be  such  as  to  require  her  to  relinquish 
the  addresses  of  her  lover,  she  was  still  afraid  that 
some  serious  accusation  remained  to  appear  against 
him. 

Amidst  intricate  conjectures  on  this  subject 
Bella's  thoughts  had  been  employed,  whilst  her 
fingers  were  at  work,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  her  sister's  absence,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
willows  were  creeping  fast  across  the  meadows  in 
long  dusky  spires,  separated  by  brilliant  spaces  of 
yellow  radiance,  as  the  sun  went  down  and  shed  its 
slanting  beams  along  the  level  country,  when  a 
quick  rolling  sound,  as  of  a  swift  coming  vehicle, 
attracted  the  maiden's  attention  to  see  what  was 
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advancing  along  the  causeway,  and  on  looking  out 
she  beheld  a  handsome  chariot  wheeling  its  rapid 
flight  towards  the  cottage.  The  tramp  of  horses 
gained  loudly  upon  her  ear,  as  she  stood  for  a 
minute  wondering  what  could  bring  so  strange  a 
visitant  as  the  rider  in  a  carriage  to  her  father's 
humble  mansion ;  and,  as  apprehension  had  been 
the  uppermost  feeling  in  her  mind  throughout  the 
day,  and  as  simplicity  was  at  all  times  her  charac- 
teristic sentiment,  she  now  concluded,  that  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  was  driving  down  upon 
them,  to  denounce  supreme  vengeance  against  the 
family  which  had  given  occasion  to  such  a  gross 
violation  of  his  awful  authority  as  turning  one  of 
Jiis  deputies  out  of  doors,  and  throwing  his  mystic 
book  of  schedules  at  his  head.  Whereupon,  as  she 
had  been  crying  several  times  that  day,  and  had 
yet  taken  no  pains  to  decorate  her  exterior,  she 
thought  it  as  well  to  occupy  the  two  minutes  that 
must  elapse  before  the  chariot  could  possibly  arrive, 
by  running  to  her  room  and  hastily  taking  her  hair 
out  of  paper,  at  the  same  time  putting  on  a  clean 
laced  cap,  after  wiping  just  round  her  eyes  with  a 
moistened  towel,  to  obliterate  all  signs  of  weeping. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  these  preparations 
were  gone  through,  and  how  much  better  able  she 
became  to  face  the  terrible  administrator  of  the 
laws,  when  she  had  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  her 
appearance  in  a  mirror,  to  see  that  no  straggling 
papillot  or  speck  of  dust  disgraced  it.  She  had 
not  time  to  take  a  second  look,  for  which  she  was 
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returning  to  the  glass,  anxious  to  omit  nothing  that 
might  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  legal  potentate 
towards  her  family,  because  the  carriage  came 
rattling  into  the  farm-yard,  and  compelled  her  to 
run  down  to  receive  the  visitor.  With  a  trembling 
step  and  trepidating  heart,  she  hastily  descended 
the  staircase  for  this  purpose,  and  gained  the  door 
quickly  enough  to  behold  descend  from  the  hand- 
some vehicle,  not  the  lord  lieutenant  or  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  but  Doctor  Osbert  Bone  of 
Rochford,  assisted  by  Captain  Lawrence  Glennon 
of  Moatley. 

A  blush,  half  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  a 
pretty  courtesy,  welcomed  these  unexpected  per- 
sonages, to  neither  of  whom  v/as  she  totally  a 
stranger  ;  and  the  doctor,  who  was  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, and  of  course  well  skilled  in  his  profession, 
and  the  perfections  of  all  its  subjects,  looked  at  her 
beautiful  face  with  much  pleasure,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her,  as  one  wdth  whom  he  condescended  to 
be  familiar.  I  shall  not  detain  you,  to  listen  to  all 
the  ceremonies  and  preliminary  speeches  that  passed 
on  this  occasion,  before  Bella  could  conceive  the 
mystery  of  this  event,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  more 
readily  divine  than  she  did,  (for  her  imagination 
still  confused  the  carriage  with  the  idea  of  an  en- 
raged high  sheriff,)  that  Lawrence  Glennon  had 
prevailed  upon  the  celebrated  doctor,  by  those 
arguments  with  which  his  gracious  majesty  sup- 
plies his  peaceably  disposed  subjects  for  the  success 
of  all  petitions,  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes. 
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however  difficult  and  knotty,  to  make  a  direct  visit 
to  the  father  of  his  mistress.  Such  was,  indeed, 
the  case ;  but  Lawrence  had  done  more,  he  had 
called  upon  the  mercenary  steward,  on  his  way,  and 
had  given  him  a  bond  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  for 
whicli  he  brought  away  with  him  a  receipt,  and 
placed  it,  together  with  Dr.  Boners  prescription 
when  written,  in  the  hands  of  Bella;  and,  with 
wonderful  forbearance  and  self-command,  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  physician,  to  drop  him  close 
by  IMoatley,  on  his  return  to  Rochford,  although, 
when  he  found  that  Letitia  was  from  home,  he 
could  scarce  resist  the  temptation  to  remain,  and 
spend  the  precious  moments  in  sweet  converse. 

But,  whatever  were  Glennon's  inclinations,  he 
had  seen  plainly  enough,  that  boldness  of  demea- 
nour and  recklessness  of  conduct,  however  capti- 
vating in  the  eyes  of  some  young  women,  were  not 
the  means  that  would  obtain  for  him  the  love  of 
Bella,  or  the  endurance  of  her  sister.  How  far 
Letitia  might  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his 
life  before  he  quitted  England,  besides  the  affront 
he  had  offered  her,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  only  the  greatest  attention  to  her 
wishes,  and  the  utmost  appearance  of  reformation 
in  his  habits,  would  obtain  her  sanction  of  his 
addresses  to  her  sister,  could  this  license  be  ac- 
quired by  him  in  any  way.  Consequently,  when 
his  passionate  temper  had  grown  cool  after  his 
departure  from  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  he 
communed  with  himself,  and  laid  a  deliberate  plan 
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for  overcoming  the  animosity  of  the  elder  maiden, 
and  acquiring  the  hand  of  the  younger  one  ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  rent  and  the  visit  of  Dr.  Bone  were 
the  first  fruits  of  this  project,  while  his  hasty  flight 
from  the  cottage  with  the  doctor  was  a  still  smaller 
link  in  the  same  chain  of  obligations,  which  he  de- 
signed to  bind  round  the  free  will  of  the  elder  damsel, 
to  compel  her  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  through  gra- 
titude for  benefits  and  kindnesses  which  she  could 
not  otherwise  repay. 

In  taking  this  last  step,  Lawrence  shewed  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  the 
human  mind  by  those  secret  influences  of  the 
passions,  which  work,  like  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
material  world,  with  stillness  yet  with  power. 

When  Letitia  returned  from  Fallow,  and  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  absence,  she  was  disposed  to  be 
offended  at  the  compulsory  benefactions  conferred 
on  her  by  the  person  from  whom,  above  all  others, 
she  was  least  willing  to  receive  them ;  but  when 
Bella,  in  relating  all  that  had  passed,  informed  her 
that  Glennon  had  excused  himself  from  staying, 
because  (as  he  said),  he  knew  Miss  Letty  wished 
to  be  alone  that  evening,  and  would  not  be  pleased 
to  find  him  there,  the  maiden  could  not  help  feel- 
ing flattered  by  this  strict  observance  of  her  wishes ; 
and  had  not  Grasp  at  that  moment  looked  up  in 
her  face,  she  might  have  entertained  a  kinder  re- 
gard towards  the  reprobate  than  she  had  yet 
experienced.    This  sentiment,  however,  could  have 
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been  but  momentary,  even  had  not  the  glance  of 
her  unfortunate  lover's  dog  stifled  it  in  its  birth. 
She  even  felt  shocked  at  the  perception  that  she 
had  been,  for  an  instant,  inclined  to  look  with 
less  severity  upon  the  being  whose  malice  she 
believed  had  occasioned  the  death  of  W alter  Bel- 
lerton ;  and,  before  her  sister  could  take  advantage 
of  the  passing  gleam  of  favour  which  she  saw 
beaming  towards  her  lover,  Letitia's  brow  again 
grew  shaded  with  gloom  and  anger,  while  she  ex- 
claimed, forgetful  of  precaution,  "  Hypocrite  !  still 
baser  than  before,  does  he  think  to  blind  me  by  his 
artifice,  or  corrupt  me  by  his  favours 

"  Good  God,  dear  Letty  I'"  cried  Bella,  of 
whom  are  you  speaking  ? — not  of  Captain  Glennon, 
surely 

"  Yes,  Bella,  I  am — I  regret  to  say  I  am 
speaking  of  that  wretched  being,"  replied  Letitia  ; 
and  then,  recollecting  herself,  she  continued,  "  But, 
my  dear  child,  you  must  forgive  me,  I  see  I  have 
hurt  you  greatly.  I  forgot,  indeed — I  did  forget 
that  I  suspect  him  to  be  worse  than  I  can  prove 
him,  but  these  suspicions  are  almost  the  same  to 
me  as  conviction.  Bella,  my  dear  Bella,  I  fear  you 
love  this  Captain  Glennon,  and  I  fear  that  he  is 
little  deserving  of  you,  indeed,  totally  unworthy 
to  be  your  husband." 

A  long  conversation  on  this  subject  succeeded 
this  commencement  of  Letitia's  information  to  her 
sister  respecting  Lawrence  Glennon;  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  at  first  Bella  was  highly 
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incensed  against  her  absent  lover,  for  the  freedoms 
he  had  used  in  his  youth  towards  Mrs.  Bellerton's 
beauteous  attendant,  but  by  degrees  she  convinced 
herself  that  he  was  become  quite  another  person 
since  that  period,  and  that  the  follies  of  the 
stripling  w  ere  altogether  merged  in  the  better  sense 
and  maturer  feelings  of  the  full-grown  man. 

She  was  even  assured,  at  last,  that  he  repented 
deeply  of  his  errors,  and  intended  the  benefits  he 
now  conferred  upon  them  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
out  of  contrition  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour  ; 
and  though  her  sister  could  not  agree  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  his  present  conduct,  and  observed  that 
his  language  and  his  manners  still  bore  tokens  of 
a  life  of  license  and  unconquered  passions,  Bella 
was  unwilling  to  condemn  him  for  faults  committed 
when  he  was  scarcely  riper  in  wisdom  than  a  boy, 
and  influenced  by  the  pernicious  examples  he  must 
have  witnessed  at  the  public  seminary. 

But  the  most  painful  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
part  of  Letitia's  duty,  on  this  occasion,  was  putting 
her  sister  in  possession  of  her  suspicions  with 
respect  to  Lawrence  Glennon.  She  herself  could 
have  pardoned  his  juvenile  offences,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  Bella  urged  in  their  mitigation ;  but 
she  could  not  stifle  her  surmises,  that  darker 
crimes  had  been  actually  committed  by  him  than 
the  one  he  had  designed,  and,  in  fact,  that  nearly 
his  whole  life  had  been  a  scene  of  bloodshed, 
rapine,  and  debauchery,  in  the  character  of  a  free- 
booter.   Yet,  though  she  felt  strongly  impressed 
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wilh  these  opinions,  almost  convinced  of  their  cor- 
rectness, and  could  have  charged  him^  without 
hesitation,  with  guilt  of  the  foulest  dye,  she  was 
unable  to  allege  any  proofs  of  this  belief,  except 
those  fine  conclusions  which  wrought  so  powerfully 
on  her  own  mind,  which  she  could  deduce  from 
trifles,  but  which  others  might  be  unable  to  per- 
ceive, or  at  least  would  treat  as  vague  and  indeter- 
minate. Indeterminate  .  they  assuredly  were,  for, 
if  the  most  convincing  circumstantial  evidence  has 
been  found  at  times  deceptive,  her  slight  shadows 
of  accusing  circumstances  could  not  be  held  con- 
clusive by  persons  unprejudiced  against  him ;  and 
to  her  credit  it  should  be  recorded,  that  she 
acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  old  Gaffer  Fallo- 
field,  with  whom  alone  she  had  communed  upon 
this  subject,  that  she  felt  strongly  prejudiced 
against  Lawrence  Glennon  merely  from  his  beha- 
viour towards  her  at  Oxstead. 

Nevertheless,  her  affection  for  her  sister,  and 
her  horror  at  the  thought  of  her  uniting  herself  to  a 
man  whose  hands  had  perhaps  been  dipped  in  blood, 
and  his  soul  in  murder,  compelled  her  to  unbosom 
all  her  suspicions  to  the  astonished  maiden.  But, 
though  Bella  was  astonished,  she  was  in  no  way 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  Letitia's  sentiments,  and 
the  elder  damsel  concluded  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion on  these  topics  by  assuring  her  companion, 
that  she  did  not  insist  upon  her  adopting  her 
surmises,  because  she  was  aware  that  every  one 
of  them  might  be  erroneous,  and  they  dismissed 
G  3 
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the  subject  for  the  time,  each  holding  opposite 
opinions. 

But,  whilst  Letitia  conceded  the  possibility  of  her 
being  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  his  character,  she 
was  determined  not  to  lay  under  any  obligation  to 
Lawrence  Glennon,  as  well  because  he  might  be  as 
criminal  as  she  believed  him,  as  because  he  would 
acquire  in  some  measure  the  right  of  a  creditor 
over  the  affections  of  her  sister,  by  having  contri- 
buted to  her  welfare.  Accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Farmer  Fallofield  appeared  at  the 
cottage,  to  view  the  farming  stock,  bringing  with 
liim  money  to  the  amount  of  the  arrears  of  rent,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Letitia 
before  she  knew  of  Glennon's  generosity,  she  en- 
closed one  hundred  pounds  in  a  small  parcel,  to- 
gether with  five  guineas,  the  supposed  price  of 
Doctor  Bone'^s  attendance  on  her  father,  and  for- 
warded it  by  Amos  Coulter,  a  trusty  though  a 
stupid  messenger,  to  Moatley  House,  accompanied 
by  a  brief  note,  to  thank  Mr,  Glennon  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  to  repeat  her  resolution  not  to  accept  of 
it.  Her  next  proceeding  was  to  consign  all  the 
stock  and  produce  of  the  farm  to  Gaffer  Fallofield, 
for  its  full  value,  which  he  paid  her,  after  insisting, 
contrary  to  her  inclination,  that  the  aniount  should 
be  fixed  by  the  decision  of  persons  not  interested  in 
the  purchase. 

Another  and  an  afflicting  task  remained  to  exe- 
cute— the  removal  of  her  father  from  the  dwelling 
which  had  sheltered  his  progenitors,  and  which  he 
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had  inhabited  since  his  birth,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  httle  family  in  some  place  of  residence 
suitable  to  their  narrow  means  of  living. 

It  was  Letitia's  desire  to  remove  to  Rochford, 
both  to  be  near  the  medical  professor,  in  whose 
skill  only  she  had  confidence,  and  to  take  Bella  as 
far  from  the  vicinity  of  Moatley  as  possible,  hoping 
that,  by  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Glennon"'s 
courtship,  he  might  be  induced  to  betray  his  real 
sentiments,  in  case  mere  idle  admiration  had  led 
him  to  profess  love  where  he  did  not  feel  it.  But, 
when  she  corresponded  with  Dr.  Bone  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain  his  opinion  of  the  distance  to 
which  her  father  could  safely  bear  removal,  that 
worthy  representative  of  Esculapius  returned  an- 
swer, that  another  journey  to  Rochford  might  be 
fatal  to  the  patient,  since  he  conceived  his  life  now 
trembling  on  a  balance,  which  might  be  influenced 
by  trifling  causes. 

This  answer  was  decisive  to  the  daughter,  who 
had  ever  made  her  father's  welfare  her  chief  con- 
sideration. She  immediately  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  small  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedgley, 
the  nearest  village;  but  so  httle  was  the  love  of 
building,  which  now  fills  the  land  with  the  prema- 
ture offspring  of  the  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  then 
known  in  the  quiet  lowlands  of  Essex,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  lonely  and  miserable 
cabin,  situated  in  a  by  lane  to  Withybourne, 
whose  only  merits  were,  that  its  rent  was  moderate, 
and  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  mansions  of  thpse 
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persons  from  whom  she  expected  to  procure  em- 
ployment. 

To  this  dull  and  forlorn  spot,  then,  she  com- 
menced a  sorrowful  translation  of  the  antique  fur- 
niture of  her  father^s  cottage,  assisted  by  Bella  and 
old  Amos,  who  shook  his  head  with  as  much  signi- 
fication as  Lord  Burleigh,  and  railed  in  set  terms, 
though  not  good  ones,  at  the  evil  fortune  which  had 
befallen  the  family,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
ploughboy  and  ploughman  for  three  score  years 
and  upwards.  This  was,  indeed,  a  mournful  and  a 
grievous  occupation  to  all  parties,  and  the  younger 
maiden  wept  bitterly  when  she  bad  farewell  to  the 
quiet  meadows  which  had  spread  their  luxuriant 
verdure  before  her  eyes  from  her  infancy.  Her 
little  beds  of  flowers  beneath  the  windows,  and  the 
mossy  trees  that  filled  the  ancient  orchard  behind 
the  cottage,  from  every  one  of  which  she  had 
gathered  fruits  that  could  be  equalled  no  where 
else  in  her  opinion — the  limpid  brook,  that  loitered 
along  its  oozy  path,  beneath  a  winding  canopy  of 
old  rusty  sallows,  hedged  in  with  ranks  of  reeds 
and  waving  phalanxes  of  flags,  but  here  and  there 
ofifering  its  lucid  bosom  unguarded  to  her  approach, 
when,  with  a  child's  delight,  she  used  to  launch  her 
paper  boats  upon  its  tide,  or  took  minnows  by  sur- 
prise as  they  plied  their  finny  oars  unwarily  along 
its  shallow  margins^ — the  shady  nooks  and  natural 
bowers,  prolific  of  primroses  and  blue  bells,  and 
even  the  deep  stagnant  pools,  dark  in  their  naked 
waters,  or  clad  in  thick  yellow  mantles,  on  whose 
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solitary  borders  she  used  to  start  when  young,  to 
hear  the  wild  frog  plunge  suddenly  from  off  a 
sedgy  bank,  and  stand  to  watch  the  large  fringed 
newt  turn  up  his  golden  belly  to  the  sun,  deeming 
him,  in  her  untutored  fancy,  a  fearful  monster 
emerged  from  some  profound  abyss — every  object 
near  her  dv/elling,  or  forming  a  portion  of  the  fields 
which  she  was  wont  to  look  upon  as  her  father's 
dominion,  when  in  her  girlish  eyes  he  was  a  king, 
monarch  of  all  around  him, — each  hedge  and 
hurdle  seemed  to  call  upon  her  for  a  parting  look, 
and  claim  a  sad  farewell.  And,  in  truth^  a  sad 
farewell  she  gave  them ;  and  when,  laden  with 
their  last  burthens  of  slight  household  goods,  too 
frail  or  too  cherished  to  be  trusted  to  the  waggon, 
their  pictures  and  framed  samplers,  and  the  gro- 
tesque old  china,  the  pride  of  the  rustic  sideboard, 
the  maidens  began  their  final  pilgrimage  along  the 
causeway,  she  followed  her  sister  with  tears  trickling 
from  her  reddened  eyelids,  and  uttered  not  one 
word,  a  certain  token  of  deep  sorrow  in  her  bosom. 

Letitia,  too,  felt  deeply,  but  diff'erently  from 
Bella.  She  neither  wept  nor  sighed,  but  she 
regretted,  with  that  firm  consciousness  of  the 
c^doomy  tenor  of  her  thoughts  peculiar  to  her,  that 
r^lie  left  the  obscure  abode  of  her  humble  fore- 
fathers for  any  other  dweUlng  than  that  to  which 
only  they  had  themselves  retreated — the  grave !  She 
grieved,  too,  that  her  father  had  hved  to  see  this 
day,  when  his  helpless  form  was  carried  on  a  litter 
from  its  place  of  rest  to  a  strange  and  cheerless 
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hovel,  where  it  must  hnger  out  a  dismal  term  of 
sufferance,  whose  limit  would  at  length  be  death. 
She  wished,  as  far  as  that  wish  might  be  harboured 
without  guilt,  that  his  trial  had  been  spared  him  by 
the  earlier  arrival  of  the  hour  of  final  quittance, 
and  that  his  decease  had  been  a  brief  harbinger  of 
her  own  departure. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the 
state  of  this  maiden's  feelings,  under  the  several 
aggravations  of  distress  which  were  accumulated 
upon  her  at  this  moment ;  distress  arising  as  well 
from  the  misfortunes  which  had  assailed  herself  in 
common  with  her  relatives,  as  from  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  attachment  which  her  sister  had 
formed  for  Lawrence  Glennon.  Believing,  as  she 
did,  that  the  addresses  of  this  person  were  the  com- 
mencement of  a  train  of  miseries,  which  would  re- 
duce Bella  to  a  state  of  sorrow  more  pitiable  than 
her  own,  she  felt  herself  invested  on  all  sides  with 
melancholy  visitations.  She  could  neither  look  at 
the  past  nor  the  future  with  satisfaction  or  with 
hope,  while  close  around  her  poverty  and  sickness 
were  crowding  upon  each  other,  and  opposing  all 
her  efforts  to  take  those  steps  which  might  relieve 
her  from  even  a  portion  of  her  embarrassments. 
To  these  general  sources  of  depression  were  added 
that  deep  unchanging  persuasion  that  she  should 
be  called  upon,  how  early  or  how  late  she  knew 
not,  to  work  the  retribution  of  Heaven  upon  the 
murderer  of  her  lover,  an  event  quickly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  her  own  decease,  and  this  belief,  whether 
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grounded  on  any  supernatural  impression,  or  aris- 
ing from  partial  derangement  of  her  mind,  induced 
by  excessive  grief,  added  a  sad  and  peculiar  tinge 
to  all  her  views  and  actions.  Yet,  if  this  were  in- 
sanity, it  was  of  that  kind  which  is  limited  to  one 
particular  object,  and  upon  which  the  reason  cannot 
exert  its  sober  powers,  although  in  all  other  matters 
it  performs  its  office  with  justness  and  precision— 
a  species  of  restricted  aberration  of  intellect,  such 
as  leads  on  the  enthusiast,  the  insatiate  conqueror, 
and  the  miser,  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses. 

But,  whatever  cool  speculatists  may  aver  of  the 
irrational  source  of  this  maiden'^s  conviction  that 
she  was  destined  to  perform  the  task  of  an  aveng- 
ing angel,  no  outward  signs  of  unsoundness  of  mind 
could  be  discovered  in  her  conduct,  which  seemed 
governed  by  the  purest  impulses  of  affection  for  her 
father  and  sister,  and  good  will  towards  the  world. 
In  fact,  she  appeared  to  possess  both  superior  ener- 
gies and  a  clearer  understanding  than  usually  be- 
longs to  persons  of  her  class,  and  the  single  heart- 
edness,  and  want  of  all  selfishness  and  deceitful 
motives,  that  characterised  her  behaviour,  gave  an 
air  of  amiable  simplicity  to  her  conversation  and 
manners,  which,  though  its  early  accompaniments 
of  livehness  and  gaiety  of  heart  were  gone,  always 
remained  to  distinguish  her  melancholy  from  the 
vapid  and  hypocritical  gloom  of  the  whining 
fanatic. 

Very  little  of  the  furniture  of  their  former  resi- 
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dence  was  required  by  the  narrow  hut  which  now 
sheltered  them  beneath  its  lowly  thatch  ;  and  the 
remainder,  when  sold,  produced  a  trifling  addition 
of  money  to  the  small  sum  remaining  after  all  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  invalid  in  the  management 
of  his  farm  were  paid.  This  sum  was  set  apart  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  sufferer,  while,  in  pursuance  of 
her  determination  to  visit  every  family  within  her 
reach  in  search  of  employment,  Letitia  called  at 
many  houses  whose  inmates  had  formerly  expressed 
great  willingness  to  befriend  her,  when  first  she 
became  noticed  for  her  attachment  to  her  lover's 
memory,  but  very  few  of  these  persons  seemed  now 
disposed  to  assist  her,  being  more  eager  to  expostu- 
late with  her  upon  her  "  pertinacious  resistance  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,"  in  having  refused  a  handsome 
legacy,  than  to  accede  to  her  humble  wishes  to  earn 
her  subsistence  by  her  needle.  From  several  staid 
and  didactic  matrons,  indeed,  she  received  remarks 
bordering  closely  upon  insult,  but  as  these  ladies 
were  connected  more  or  less  nearly  with  young 
men  who  had  offered  addresses  to  Letitia,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bellerton,  their  ani- 
madversions might  partake  a  little  of  resentment, 
displayed  in  behalf  of  the  rejected  suitors  for  her 
hand  and  its  expected  accompaniment.  All  the 
wwld,  however,  had  not  conspired  to  deny  tlie 
petition  of  the  damsel,  and  many  charitable  young 
ladies,  who  had  learnt  the  particulars  of  her  sad 
history,  and  were  desirous  of  knowing  whether  she 
still  retained  any  of  the  beauty  she  was  reported  to 
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have  once  eminently  possessed,  found  occasion  for 
her  services,  and  for  some  time  she  procured  suffi- 
cient work  for  herself  and  Bella,  to  produce  a 
weekly  income  that  enabled  them  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  violence  of  the  bitter  storm  of  troubles 
which  had  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  industrious 
maidens  passed  away,  and  a  calmer  season  allowed 
theAi  to  trim  the  shattered  vessel  of  their  fortunes 
to  the  tide  on  which  it  still  continued  to  float.  Yet, 
though  Bella's  lively  temper  and  guileless  heart 
enabled  her,  at  times,  to  be  as  happy  in  the  miser» 
able  cabin  which  she  now  shared  with  her  two 
relatives  as  she  was  in  the  commodious  house  which 
she  had  abandoned  with  them,  these  moments  of 
vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  were  few  and  of 
short  duration,  and  gradually  became  still  less  fre- 
quent and  more  brief.  By  degrees,  the  money 
reserved  after  the  liquidation  of  the  old  man"'s 
debts  disappeared,  in  procuring  for  him  those  in- 
dulgences and  medical  attentions  which  his  sick- 
ness rendered  necessary,  and  when  it  was  entirely 
spent,  the  affection  of  his  daughters  still  prompted 
them  to  supply  him  v/ith  nourishment  and  medi- 
cines, which  drew  deeply  from  the  little  pittances 
they  received  for  their  weekly  labours,  Nor  were 
they  able  to  procure  the  slight  rev/ards  of  female 
toil  as  regularly  as  their  necessities  demanded,  and 
often  their  whole  receipts,  after  n^any  days  of 
anxious  working  at  their  needles,  prolonged  from 
sunrise  till  past  midnight,  were  but  a  third  portion 
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of  the  money  earned  ;  the  payment  of  the  remain- 
der being  promised  at  some  future  period,  though 
in  the  meanwhile,  they  were  condemned  to  eat 
their  bread  dry  and  stale,  and  quench  their  thirst 
with  water.  And  sometimes,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  weary  tasks,  and  begged  for  fresh 
employment,  they  were  answered  with  such  fear- 
ful words,  as  that  "  nothing  more  was  required  to 
be  done  at  present;''  and  with  trembling  steps  they 
turned  to  wander  from  house  to  house,  in  search 
of  fresh  sources  from  whence  to  draw  their  scanty 
maintenance.  But  though  this  state  of  penury 
and  uncertainty  was  painful  to  their  bodies,  and 
harassing  to  their  minds,  the  hardships  they  en- 
dured would  not  have  left  impressions  more  lasting 
than  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung, 
had  their  spirits  been  free  from  other  causes  of  de- 
pression. Their  tedious  occupation,  and  their 
fears  lest  even  this  wearisome  mode  of  gaining 
their  subsistence  might  fail,  could  have  allowed 
them  some  intervals  of  repose  and  recreation,  how- 
ever short,  but  for  those  enemies  to  their  peace 
which  dwelt  in  their  own  bosoms.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  energy  and  activity  which  Letitia  displayed 
for  several  days  after  the  commencement  of  her 
father's  unfortunate  affliction,  she  had  no  sooner 
established  her  little  family  in  the  hovel,  which 
their  broken  fortunes  condemned  them  to  inhabit, 
and  had  made  application  for  employment  through- 
out  the  neighbourhood,  than  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  habit  of  melancholy  abstraction  and  per- 
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petual  musing.  This  mode  of  employing  her 
thoughts,  however,  had  never  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  necessary  duties  of  her 
station,  nor  did  it  now  impede  her  accomplishment 
of  a  full  share  of  the  labours  which  formed  the 
daily  lot  of  herself  and  Bella  ;  but  the  prosecution 
of  Lawrence  Glennon's  addresses  to  her  sister,  and 
the  evident  progress  he  made  in  the  affection  of 
this  innocent  maiden,  however  little  he  was  de- 
serving  of  her  esteem,  was  a  source  of  grief  and 
anxiety  to  the  elder  damsel,  which  gave  a  degree 
of  bitterness  to  her  meditations  that  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conceal.  Nor  was  her  sorrow  for 
this  attachment,  which  she  deemed  so  perilous, 
lessened  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  her  inclina- 
tions that  Bella  offered  to  make,  w^hen  she  perceived 
the  additional  uneasiness  her  sister  received  from 
the  encouragement  she  shewed  her  lover.  It  was 
this  very  incapability  of  deciding  upon  the  course 
she  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  Bella's  pros- 
pects, that  caused  the  extreme  anguish  she  felt  in 
ruminating  on  the  offers  of  marriage  which  the  heir 
of  Moatley  had  now  made  repeatedly  to  the  des- 
titute cottage  girl,  and  which  he  used  every  en- 
deavour to  induce  her  to  accept.  It  was  the 
conflict  in  her  mind,  between  her  knowledge  of  the 
affluent  circumstances  to  which  this  union  would 
raise  her  beloved  and  affectionate  sister  from  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  her  strong  though  scarcely 
warrantable  dread  that  of  all  persons  Lawrence 
Glennun  was  the  man  on  whom  she  ought  never 
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to  bestow  her  hand — the  struggle  between  her 
desire  to  see  this  sister  made  happy  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  man  she  loved,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  weahh  and  honour,  and  her  conviction  that  the 
apparent  means  for  obtaining  these  objects  would 
eventually  lead  to  misery  and  disapyjointment — that 
wrought  like  a  slow  consuming  fire  in  her  soul, 
and,  while  it  gradually  exhausted  her  spirits,  ex- 
cited them  to  a  degree  of  painful  susceptibiHty 
which  allowed  her  to  find  no  rest.  Could  she 
have  discovered  any  proofs  why  this  favoured 
suitor  should  be  dismissed,  why  all  his  riches, 
great  as  they  were  in  comparison  with  the  utter 
indigence  of  his  mistress,  why  all  that  mistress's 
love  for  him,  all  his  own  strong  and  indisputable 
passion  for  that  mistress,  should  weigh  as  nothing 
in  the  balance  of  rectitude  and  justice,  she  could 
have  borne  to  witness  the  deepest  distress — nay, 
even  the  death  of  Bella,  rather  than  see  her  wedded 
to  a  criminal.  It  was  this  want  of  power  to  show 
the  guilt,  the  fatal  tendency,  which  she — and  she 
alone — believed  attached  to  this  marriage,  that 
preyed  upon  her  mind,  because  she  felt  that,  to 
oppose  on  mere  suspicion  a  connexion  which  ap- 
peared so  advantageous  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
and  so  accordant  with  her  sister's  dearest  wishes, 
was  an  exertion  of  influence  she  ought  not  to 
practise,  since  it  was  possible  she  might  be  de- 
ceived. 

Letitia  had  at  first  hoped,  that  Glennon's  ad- 
dresses  to  her  sister  were  but  the  momentary 
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liomage  of  a  sailor's  heart,  readily  smitten  by 
falling  into  company  with  a  beautiful  girl  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  and 
she  trusted,  that,  when  he  came  to  reflect  on  her 
want  of  any  of  those  collateral  advantages  which 
a  rich  man  may  obtain  with  a  handsome  wife,  he 
would  withdraw  his  attentions,  and  transfer  them 
to  some  more  desirable  person.  But  she  had 
founded  this  expectation  on  her  opinion  of  his 
depravity  of  heart,  and  baseness  of  disposition, 
and  she  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  evinced 
every  sign  of  violent  love  and  unvarying  affection 
for  Bella.  In  fact,  his  assiduity  and  devotedness 
of  service  to  this  fair  maiden  were  exemplary,  es- 
pecially in  a  man  whose  usual  bearing  was  impe- 
rious and  unbending  to  a  high  degree.  Since  the 
period  when  he  brought  the  doctor  from  Rochford 
to  visit  her  father,  his  conduct  had  been  marked 
with  the  most  genuine  proofs  of  deep  and  respect- 
ful passion  for  his  mistress.  His  habit  of  swearing, 
and  his  hitherto  ungovernable  bursts  of  anger,  were 
overcome,  (at  least  before  her,)  and  he  gradually 
assumed  the  affable  and  courteous  behaviour  of  a 
man  desirous  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours.  He  regularly  paid  visits  to  the  cot- 
tage, when  he  was  permitted  to  do  so,  an  indul- 
gence only  accorded  at  times  when  Dame  Coulter 
was  at  hand  to  give  sanction  to  his  entrance ;  for 
Letitia  would  never  herself  countenance  these 
n  terviews  by  her  presence,  though  she  acknow- 
ledged her  sister's  right  to  grant  them.    Had  Bella 
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possessed  any  inclination  for  those  offerings  which 
lovers  make  at  the  shrines  of  their  divinities,  she 
might  have  been  as  rich  in  presents  as  an  idol,  for 
though  she  refused  all  such  tokens  of  regard,  save 
a  mere  trifle  accepted  for  its  want  of  intrinsic  value, 
Lawrence  seemed  desirous  of  laying  the  whole  world 
and  all  its  productions  at  her  feet.  In  this  good- 
will towards  Bella  he  was  also  anxious  to  include 
her  relatives,  but  the  most  decided  refusals  were 
given  to  his  offlers  of  assistance,  and,  while  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Moatley  worshipped  his  love  with 
all  the  devotion  which  true  love  inspires,  this  dear 
object  continued  to  dwell  in  a  humble  cabin,  in  an 
obscure  village  lane,  and  to  earn  her  daily  bread 
by  incessant  labour,  which  did  not  always  afford 
her  and  her  family  two  meals  between  the  times 
of  rising  and  lying  down  to  rest. 

But,  whilst  Captain  Glennon  was  thus  pursuing 
the  dictates  of  a  passion  which,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  former  influence,  seemed  to  inspire 
him  now  with  only  the  most  honourable  sentiments, 
and  whilst  Bella,  though  equally  enamoured  as  her 
lover,  granted  him  the  happiness  of  her  company 
under  the  most  circumspect  and  guarded  regula- 
tions, the  good  folks  of  Withybourne  and  Sedgley, 
especially  those  who  were  spinsters  themselves,  or 
interested  in  some  way  in  that  amiable  portion  of 
the  creation,  began  to  hatch  suspicions  and  raise 
reports,  that  the  attentions  paid  by  the  young 
Squire  of  Moatley  to  the  poor  old  farmer  s  daugh- 
ter were  merely  intended  to  beguile  her,  and,  in 
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fact,  that  it  was  more  than  probable  the  pretty 
sempstress  was  not  the  innocent  maiden  she  had 
been  before  the  captain  made  her  the  object  of  his 
gallantry.  This  idea  having  been  once  formed  into 
a  shuttlecock  for  fame  to  play  with,  all  the  female 
sex  of  the  two  hamlets  took  part  in  the  game,  and 
with  those  active  battledoors  their  tongues  kept  up 
the  scandalous  toy,  to  their  own  infinite  diver- 
sion, each  one  adding  a  new  feather  to  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fresh  lie,  before  she  transferred  it  to  her 
neighbour.  From  the  secluded  state  in  which 
Bella  lived,  it  was  some  time  before  this  infamous 
perversion  of  her  honest  love  reached  her  ears; 
and,  indeed,  those  persons  with  whom  by  chance 
she  conversed,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
rumour,  were  not  likely  to  report  it  to  her,  because 
they  knew  it  to  be  false.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till 
Goody  Coulter  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
various  anecdotes  circulated  on  this  subject,  that 
she  summoned  enough  resolution  to  recount  them 
to  Letitia,  moved,  as  she  said,  by  her  concern  for 
the  reputation  of  the  friendless  damsels. 

Letitia,  when  she  heard  the  detail  which  the  old 
dame  delivered  without  letting  slip  one  tittle  of  its 
matter,  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  malignity 
of  the  world  around  her ;  but  she  was  more  seri- 
ously affected  at  the  inevitable  consequences  it 
foreboded — the  necessity  that  her  sister  should 
become  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Glennon,  since  it  was 
impossible  that  her  good  name  could  be  preserved 
in  any  other  way.    On  her  part,  Bella,  when  in- 
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formed  of  the  base  fictions  of  the  villagers,  laughed 
at  their  envy  and  their  vile  attempts  to  frustrate 
happiness  in  which  they  could  not  participate  ;  but 
an  effect  was  produced  by  these  malicious  inven- 
tions, which  threw  a  serious  aspect  over  the  affairs 
of  the  little  family. 

The  ladies  who  had  hitherto,  for  several  months, 
enabled  the  destitute  maidens  to  support  their 
parent  and  themselves,  by  finding  them  employ- 
ment, having  become  acquainted  with  the  slander- 
ous interpretation  of  Squire  Glennon's  assiduities 
to  the  lonely  cottage  beauty,  began  to  grow  inqui- 
sitive upon  the  subject.  They  then  proceeded  to 
form  opinions,  founded  on  the  reports  of  their 
waiting-maids,  or  rather  to  assume  these  reports  as 
matter  of  fact,  which  required  no  further  investiga- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  they  decided  that  Bella  must  be 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  or  else,  by  this  lime, 
she  would  have  become  the  bride  of  her  admirer, 
that  is,  supposing  he  had  paid  her  honourable 
addresses. 

It  resulted  from  this  judgment,  that  both  Leti- 
tia  and  her  sister  were  good  for  nothing,  one  as 
principal  in  a  course  of  vice,  and  the  other  as  ac- 
cessary to  it ;  and,  at  length,  the  former  patronesses 
of  these  unfortunate  young  women,  one  by  one, 
refused  to  give  them  further  occupation  for  their 
needles,  declaring  that  the  author  of  their  wicked 
way  of  life  ought  to  find  them  maintenance,  and 
that  there  were  many  more  deserving  creatures 
who  stood  in  need  of  their  encouragement*  Star- 
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vation  and  utter  misery  now  threatened  to  termi- 
nate, by  death,  the  sufferings  of  the  three  unhappy 
outcasts,  or  to  drive  them  to  take  shelter  in  the 
workliouse,  a  resource  which  in  their  opinions  was 
much  inferior  to  the  grave.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  elder  maiden  displayed,  still  more  strongly  than 
she  had  done  before,  the  firmness  of  her  character. 
When  her  friends  withdrew  their  countenance  from 
her,  and  even  Dame  Fallofield  pretended  to  believe 
her  and  her  sister  willing  to  accede  to  any  propo- 
sals which  Captain  Glennon  might  make,  though, 
in  reahty,  the  worthy  woman  was  cut  to  the  soul  to 
see  her  own  daughters  neglected  for  another,  after 
the  magnificent  scheme  she  had  planned  of  making 
one  of  them  lady  of  Moatley  manor,  Letitia  made 
applications  to  every  farm-house,  and  other  family 
residence  within  her  reach,  for  employment  of  any 
kind,  however  mean  or  painful,  which  would  enable 
her  to  procure  the  hardest  daily  fare  for  her  sister  and 
herself,  while  Bella  remained  at  home,  to  work  with 
incessant  activity  at  the  coarsest  kind  of  needlework, 
the  manufactory  of  sacks  and  rick-cloths,  that  she 
might  obtain  money  for  the  little  delicacies  on  which 
alone  her  father  subsisted  ;  and  thus,  within  a  short 
time  after  these  harmless  maidens  had  dwelt  in  com- 
fort and  decent  competence,  beneath  the  protection 
of  a  happy  and  industrious  parent,  they  were  seen 
inhabiting  a  wretched  shed,  the  victims  of  poverty 
and  oppression,  yet  struggling  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  support  their  sire,  now  a  bed- 
ridden and  idiotic  pauper.    Letitia,  the  still  mild 
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and  gentle-hearted  though  strong-minded  Letitia, 
went  daily  forth  to  share  the  labours  of  the  field 
with  the  coarsest  and  least  amiable  of  her  sex,  con- 
tent if  she  brought  back  at  eve  a  measure  of  meal, 
or  a  kerchief-full  of  potatoes,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
slight  hunger  of  Bella  and  herself ;  while  Bella,  once 
the  gay  and  lovely  queen  of  the  Sedgley  meadows, 
now  sat  from  morn  till  midnight  working  her  fin- 
gers to  the  bone,  and  weeping,  when  unseen, 
the  bitterest  tears  of  grief,  fatigue,  and  hope- 
less passion,  to  purchase  a  few  trifling  necessaries 
for  an  aged  invalid.  But  even  this  harassing  and 
exhausting  state  of  overwrought  determination  did 
not  continue  long.  The  farmer  from  whom  the 
younger  damsel  had  obtained  employment,  found 
himself,  after  a  little  while,  sufficiently  provided 
with  the  commodities  which  she  fabricated  for  him, 
and  no  other  person  came  forward  to  supply  his 
place ;  or,  rather,  no  one  else  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  poor  girl  for  work  of  any  kind, 
which  would  allow  her  to  remain  at  home  and 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  her  father ;  and  Letitia, 
after  several  weeks'  unceasing  toil,  in  which  she 
peremptorily  refused  to  permit  her  sister  to  partici- 
pate, was  unable  to  rise  one  morning,  from  the 
severe  attack  of  an  intermittent  fever,  contracted  by 
exposure  to  the  moist,  foggy  atmosphere  of  the 
marshy  district  in  which  she  laboured,  unprotected 
(if  any  thing  could  have  defended  her  from  the 
pestilent  vapour)  by  sufficient  clothing.  It  was 
the  fear  lest  this  remorseless  malady  should  seize 
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upon  her  sister,  which  had  induced  Letitia  to  com- 
mand her  to  remain  at  home,  and  Bella  now,  for 
the  first  time,  conjectured  the  reason  of  this  posi- 
tive injunction.  Struck  with  this  conviction,  she 
stood  gazing  in  horror  and  deep  afiliction  at  the 
pale  and  shivering  sufferer,  who  lay  stretched  upon 
her  pallet,  almost  as  helpless  as  her  father,  and 
felt  her  soul  pierced  with  anguish  till  then  un- 
known to  her.  Her  previous  sorrow,  though 
heavy,  had  been  tolerable,  but  the  sight  of  her 
only  sister,  her  dearest,  earliest  friend  and  guardian, 
overthrown  by  sickness,  violently  shuddering, 
and  shrunken  still  more  by  disease  than  grief  and 
want,  overpowered  her  with  the  giddy  malady  of 
despair,  and,  unable  to  control  her  mind,  she 
hurried  wildly  from  the  chamber.  Entering  the 
kitchen,  or  little  common  room  of  the  cottage, 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  movements,  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  fragment  of  a  loaf,  which  remained 
upon  the  table.  The  purchase  of  that  loaf  had 
expended  the  last  few  pence  gained  by  Letitia's 
labour  on  the  day  preceding,  and  now  this  rem- 
nant was  the  sole  portion  of  food  within  the  dwell- 
ing, the  only  sustenance  for  three  persons,  of  whom 
two  required  nourishment  far  superior  to  coarse 
brown  bread,  even  had  it  been  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient. Bella  had  just  arisen  from  her  pillow,  unre- 
freshcd  by  sleep  repeatedly  broken  through  the 
night  by  the  restlessness  of  Letitia,  and  embittered 
by  fearful  dreams  of  Lawrence  Glennon.  Her 
spirits  were  harassed,  and  her  strength  was  ex- 
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hausted  as  well  by  want  of  repose  and  proper  sus- 
tenance as  by  the  agitations  of  her  feelings ;  and 
when  the  dark  accumulation  of  famine  and  sick- 
ness rose  before  her,  like  a  fresh  storm  cloud  before 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  an  already 
shattered  bark,  she  felt  her  mind  wander,  her 
knees  tremble,  and  her  eyes  grow  dim,  and  she 
sunk  into  a  chair  to  save  herself  from  falling. 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  motionless,  but 
knew  not  that  she  had  fainted  till  she  awoke  as 
from  a  deep  unusual  slumber,  and  felt  the  paws  of 
Grasp  upon  her  lap.  She  turned  her  eyes  towards 
this  faithful  animal,  and  beheld  him  with  the  piece 
of  bread,  which  had  rested  on  the  table,  now^  sup- 
ported in  his  mouth,  and  while  he  seemed  to  offer 
it  to  her  with  his  eloquent  looks,  he  wagged  his 
bit  of  tail,  as  if  to  persuade  her  to  accept  it.  A 
flood  of  feelings,  which  may  be  conceived  but  not 
expressed,  found  its  way  suddenly  to  Bella's  heart 
at  this  display  of  affectionate  sagacity.  She  felt 
soothed  by  this  proof  of  friendship,  though  but  the 
friendship  of  a  dog,  and  rousing  herself,  she  patted 
his  head,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  w^hile  tears  of 
admiration  hung  on  her  eyelids. 

I  am  not  starving,  my  poor  Grasp,''  said  she ; 
"  it  is  not  that  which  overcomes  me.  I  fear  my 
heart  is  breaking,  but  that  you  cannot  help — nor 
can  any  one  I  know  of. — Good  Grasp  ! — good 
fellow  !  eat  the  bread  yourself,  for  I  am  sure  you 
need  it.  Yes,  you  must  eat  it,  Grasp,  indeed  you 
must,  my  dog. — Yet,  stay,  perhaps  father  would 
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take  a  little  sopped,  and  perhaps,  too,  Letitia — if 
not,  what  else  have  I  to  give  them  !*"  The  tears 
fell  over  Bella's  cheeks  as  this  idea  recurred,  but 
her  spirits  were  consoled  by  the  sympathy  in  her 
affliction  exhibited  by  Grasp,  and  she  did  not  feel 
again  the  deadly  oppression  of  utter  hopelessness. 
She  took  the  morsel  of  bread,  which  the  pleased 
animal  dropped  as  it  were  into  her  hand,  and 
having  broken  it  in  two,  placed  a  portion  on  the 
floor,  to  shew  him  that  it  was  his  share,  and  began 
to  kindle  a  few  sticks  to  prepare  the  remainder  for 
the  old  man's  breakfast — a  sorry  meal,  but  yet  the 
only  one  she  could  offer  till  she  had  taken  steps  to 
procure  better,  if  any  thing  she  could  do  would  be 
available  to  that  purpose. 

Even  to  the  shackled  wretch  condemned  to 
linger  out  his  life  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  is 
consolation  in  the  companionship  of  some  living 
object,  that  seems  to  attach  itself  voluntarily  to  his 
society.  A  bird,  and  even  a  spider,  has  afforded 
solace  to  the  wearisome  hours  of  captivity,  pleasing 
the  lonely  suff'erer  with  the  fancy  that  he  was  not 
all  deserted  and  despised.  The  fellowship  which 
Grasp  appeared  desirous  to  evince  for  Bella,  whilst 
she  busied  herself  in  putting  her  homely  hearth  in 
order,  afforded  her  this  kind  of  mournful  gratifica- 
tion. He  played  with  her  clothes,  and  frisked 
around  her,  and  followed  her  about  with  feats  of 
frolic  actively  displayed  at  every  step,  as  if  seeking 
to  bring  back  those  sensations  of  gaiety  to  her 
heart  which  she  had  been  wont  to  shew  so  plenti- 
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fully  when  sporting  with  him  in  her  father's 
meadows,  before  misfortune  had  visited  her  so 
roughly;  and  though  he  was  a  great,  clumsy, 
shaggy  beast,  sprawling  and  tumbling  about  in  the 
least  graceful  way  imaginable,  yet  his  comic  ges- 
tures and  evidently  facetious  intentions  had,  in 
some  degree,  the  effect  of  softening  the  maiden's 
sorrows,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to  hurry  to 
and  fro,  more  to  prevent  reflection  than  from 
necessity,  she  felt  herself  inspirited  to  sit  down 
and  look  her  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  some  method  of  relieving  them. 

But  the  gloomy  prospect  which  her  miseries 
opened  to  her  view  was  little  calculated  to  increase 
this  confidence  in  her  powers.  Could  she  have 
quitted  her  sister  in  her  present  state,  the  base 
insinuations  respecting  her  lover  had  wrought  so 
banefully  in  the  opinions  of  the  villagers,  and  the 
surrounding  families,  that  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
situation  as  a  servant  had  been  frustrated  by  them. 
Directly  she  had  ceased  to  find  employment  for 
her  needle,  she  had  made  applications  to  several 
ladies  and  mistresses  of  families,  for  their  interest 
in  procuring  her  '  a  place but  they  all  declined, 
upon  the  ground  that  so  much  was  said  about  her, 
connected  with  Captain  Glennon,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  propose  her  as  a  domestic  to  their  ac- 
quaintances, and,  in  fact,  they  added,  that  they 
themselves  thought  appearances  were  very  much 
against  her.  The  less  wealthy  matrons,  farmers' 
wives  and  tradesmen's  spouses,  copying  the  exam- 
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pie  of  their  betters,  alleged  the  same  reason  for 
rejecting  her  petition,  though  they  did  not  feel  its 
force,  or  secretly  laughed  at  its  scrupulous  exact- 
ness ;  and  thus,  without  a  crime,  the  maiden  was 
sacrificed  by  one  party  to  indiscriminate  punctilio, 
and  by  the  other  to  servile  imitation. 

To  think  upon  the  ruin  of  her  character,  thus 
blighted  by  the  tongues  of  idle  gossips,  who,  wdth 
Uieir  mere  worthless  waste  of  breath,  had  con. 
demned  her  to  obloquy  and  want,  was  galling  to 
the  mind  of  Bella ;  yet  the  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence filled  her  breast  with  sentiments  of  virtuous 
pride,  which  afforded  her  some  relief  to  her  morti- 
fication, and  made  its  consequences  appear  less 
fearful.  There  was,  however,  a  secret  sorrow 
which  preyed  deeply  on  her  peace,  and  corroded 
more  deeply  than  all  the  falsehoods  of  her  neigh- 
bours ;  this  was  the  suspicion  that  Lawrence  Glen~ 
non  had  forsaken  her.  For  more  than  one  whole 
week  he  had  not  visited  her,  though  no  day  before, 
for  several  months,  had  passed  without  bringing 
that  cordial  to  her  spirits.  Those  who  have  dearly 
loved  know,  that  one  smile  of  the  beloved  being, 
one  bright  and  cheering  expression,  repays  a  host 
of  sufferings,  and  Bella  had  despised  the  malignity 
of  the  united  villages,  and  eaten  her  stale  brown 
bread  without  a  murmur,  fixing  her  happiness  in 
tending  her  father*s  pillow,  in  earning  his  mouthful 
of  tempting  nourishment,  in  still  striving  to  make 
Letitia  forget  her  griefs,  and  last,  at  eve,  in  watching 
from  the  window,  to  see  her  lover  turn  a  distant 
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corner  in  the  lane,  as  he  advanced  to  pass  his  per- 
mitted hour  with  her.  The  dehght  that  hour  gave 
her,  cut  off  as  she  was  by  the  malicious  envy  of  her 
compeers  from  knowing  any  other  social  pleasure, 
was  more  to  her  than  all  the  baseness  of  the  world 
could  withhold,  whilst  her  lover  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  its  slanders ;  but  now  she  feared  that 
he,  too,  began  to  think  there  might  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  reports  against  her  general  reputation, 
though  he  well  knew  her  innocence  in  those  points 
connected  with  himself,  or  that  he  was  grown 
weary  of  her  company,  or  ashamed  of  his  love  for 
a  damsel  so  poor  and  lowly.  It  was  the  loss  of 
that  support  which  her  reliance  on  the  love  of 
Lawrence  had  ever  lent  her,  reliance  not  on  his 
wealth  but  on  the  fond  affection  he  displayed  to- 
wards her — the  mental  prop  of  tender  friendship — 
it  was  the  apprehended  loss  of  this,  which  had  un- 
dermined the  maiden's  resistance  to  misfortune,  and 
given  a  double  blackness  to  the  looks  of  want  and 
sickness,  when,  rising  from  her  bed,  miserable  both 
with  dreaming  and  reflecting  on  this  suspected  de- 
sertion, she  found  Letitia  stricken  with  disease,  and 
beheld  the  too  plain  evidence  of  her  indigence  in 
the  remnant  of  the  loaf. 

Bella  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  a  complication  of 
bitter  and  entangled  feelings,  till  her  brain  grew 
sore  with  thinking.  Every  idea  that  rose  before 
her  imagination,  whether  she  looked  back  upon  the 
past,  or  forward  to  the  future,  was  painful  and  ex- 
citing, and  her  mind  began  to  assume  a  degree  of 
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that  indescribable  irritation  which  gives  a  tinge  of 
insanity  to  all  the  sensations  of  the  person  on  whom 
it  seizes.  She  found  strange  thoughts  and  wild 
designs  pass  through  her  fancy,  and  suggestions  of 
improbable  methods  of  relieving  her  miseries,  w^hich 
seemed  more  agreeable  than  all  others,  though  she 
could  perceive  their  scarcely  practicable  nature. 
Her  reason  appeared  to  want  its  usual  influence  in 
guiding  her  meditations,  and  her  sound  sense  no 
longer  gave  assistance  to  her  counsels.  But  with 
an  effort,  which  seemed  to  demand  an  almost  pal- 
pable application  of  violence  to  her  mental  faculties, 
she  cast  aside  this  train  of  gloomy,  indefinite  de- 
sires and  flighty  purposes,  and  starting  on  her  feet, 
as  she  moved  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  seated 
herself,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  think 
thus! — I  shall  lose  all  that  I  have  left — my 
senses  ! — I  must  not  think  again. — I  will  act  with- 
out ruminating  on  what  has  past — the  past  has 
done  its  worst,  why  nurse  its  evil  works  ? — I  will 
forget  every  thing  but  how  to  feed  my  father,  and 
relieve  Letitia. — I  want  little  or  nothing  now  my- 
self and,  as  she  spoke,  she  began  to  tie  on  her 
bonnet  and  wrap  an  old  shawl  round  her  shoulders, 
and  looking  upon  Grasp,  as  if  to  bid  him  watch  till 
her  return,  she  hastened  to  the  door. — Before  she 
reached  it,  it  was  opened  by  Dame  Coulter. 

Where  be  going  so  early  on  a  chill  November 
morning  said  the  old  woman,  seeing  her  equipped 
for  walking. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  overseer,  Mrs.  Coulter,'' 
H  3 
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replied  Bella.  "  There  is  nothing  but  this  bit  of 
stale  bread  in  the  house,  and  I  cannot  offer  it  to 
father,  though  I  did  intend  to  do  so.  My  sister  is 
taken  ill,  and  she  refuses  to  taste  any  thing ;  but  I 
must  have  something  to  make  broth  for  her,  and 
give  the  meat  to  father.  I  intended  to  call  and  ask 
you  to  step  down,  and  sit  by  Letty,  while  I  am 
absent,  but  do  not  let  her  know  where  I  am  gone 
— she  would  be  wretched  if  she  thought  of  what 
she  seems  for  the  present  to  have  forgotten,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  house — but  she  is  too  ill  to 
think — take  care  of  her  and  father  and  the  poor 
girl,  having  spoken  rapidly  to  hide  her  feelings, 
passed  quickly  by  the  dame,  and  hastened  away 
towards  Sedgley,  without  allowing  herself  to  think 
one  moment  of  the  step  she  was  taking.  A  swift 
though  hurried  pace  soon  brought  her  to  the  little 
village  which  she  sought,  and  she  passed  along  its 
street  without  casting  her  eyes  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  while  the  few  persons  who  beheld  her,  and 
who  could  not  help  remarking  the  lightness  of  her 
carriage,  and  the  general  elegance  of  her  figure, 
observed  to  their  companions,  that  it  was  a  pity  a 
girl  with  such  a  pretty  foot  and  slender  waist  should 
not  have  known  how  to  turn  her  beauty  to  better 
account  than  lending  it  on  hire  ;  but  these  half 
pitying  half  sneering  comments  did  not  reach  the 
ear  of  Bella,  who  pursued  her  course,  and  presented 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  overseer,  a  suppliant  for 
assistance  from  the  parish. 

Mr.  Gerrard  Crump,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
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parish  of  Sedgley,  as  well  as  steward  of  the  estate 
of  Squire  Grindhart,  came  out  into  the  passage  of 
his  house,  when  informed  of  the  name  of  the 
person  who  requested  a  moment'*s  audience  of  him  ; 
and,  wiping  his  lips,  which  were  well  greased  with 
the  buttered  toast  he  had  been  introducing  between 
them,  for  he  was  at  breakfast  when  the  maiden 
reached  his  dwelling,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  harsh, 
rebuking  tone,  "  Well,  young  woman,  whafs  your 
will  at  this  unseasonable  hour?" 

My  name,  Sir,''  replied  Bella,  "  is  — — 
Oh,  I  know  your  name,  young  woman/'  inter- 
rupted the  overseer,     all  the  parish  knows  that — 
but  your  business,  it  seems,  is  what  I  must  also 
know.'' 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  abashed  damsel 
stated  the  wretched  condition  to  which  her  relations 
were  reduced,  and  after  saying  that,  besides  the 
wants  of  sickness,  there  was  nothing  in  the  cottage 
to  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  she  begged 
for  an  allowance  from  the  poor's  fund,  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  food,  and  an  order  to  the  parish 
doctor  to  attend  upon  her  sister. 

Upon  my  word  cried  Mr.  Crump,  with  an 
accent  of  affected  astonishment,  upon  my  word, 
young  woman,"  repeated  he,  "  this  is  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  assurance  as  1  have  had  the  luck  to  be 
annoyed  with  since  my  instalment  in  the  office  of 
overseer  !  And  so  you  have  the  face  to  ask  me  to 
waste  the  pittance  of  the  poor,  the  honest,  virtuous 
poor,  upon  your  sister,  who  might  have  been  able 
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to  contribute  to  its  increase,  had  she  chosen  to  act 
like  a  woman  in  her  senses,  instead  of  — ;  I  say, 
young  woman,  you  have  the  impudence  to  require 
me  to  spend  upon  your  sister,  thus  undeserving  of 
compassion,  and  upon  yourself,  whom  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  wages  from  Mr.  Glen- 
non  of  Moatley,  for  services  I  am  too  shocked  to 
mention,  but  which  may  be  guessed  at,  the  money 
I  am  entrusted  with  for  the  relief  of  the  pauper  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  of  Sedgley  !  Upon  my  word, 
this  shews  your  progress  in  a  way  of  life  which  was 
ever  given  to  encourage  barefaced  audacity  like  this!" 

Bella^s  heart  caught  fire  at  this  oration,  and  her 
face  displayed  its  blazes;  yet,  endeavouring  to 
repress  the  full  demonstration  of  her  feelings  as 
well  in  her  language  as  her  countenance,  she 
answered,  "  Sir,  you  have  listened  to  reports  which 
are  without  the  least  foundation,  if  you  mean  that 
Captain  Glennon  pays  me  any  thing  but  those 
attentions  which  every  honest  woman  has  a  right 
to  receive,  if  she  choose.  I  know  nothing,  Sir,  of 
Captain  Glennon  but  what  is  honourable.*" 

"  Umph — a  smart  answer,  young  woman,'^  ob- 
served Mr.  Crump,  a  little  touched  with  the  firm 
tone  and  guiltless  looks  of  Bella,  as  she  spoke; 

but  I  will  be  short  with  you,  for  my  time  is 
precious,"  continued  he,  looking  back  into  his  par- 
lour, and  bidding  his  wife  cover  over  his  tea-cup 
with  the  saucer,  to  keep  his  beverage  warm,  "  I 
will  be  short  with  you,  young  woman.  There  go 
strange  stories  about  the  parish,  concerning  you 
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and  your  sister;  and  I  am  informed  that,  since 
your  father  lost  the  use  of  his  hmbs,  you  have 
kept  very  disorderly  company  in  his  house.**^ 

"  Sir  !  Sir  cried  Bella,  unable  to  listen  longer 
without  interrupting  him,  what  can  you  mean  by 
speaking  thus 

"  I  mean  that  your  companions  have  not  been 
proper  persons  for  young  women,'**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Crump,  raising  his  voice  to  enforce  attention  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unbecoming  intimacy  in  which 
you  have  indulged,  there  was  something  strange 
in  that  riot  and  disturbance  between  your  visitors 
one  midnight — so  Mr.  Trappman  informs  me — 
murder  was  cried — guns  were  fired — blood  was 
spilt,  and  your  sister  thought  to  disguise  the  truth 
by  appearing  before  Squire  Toddy,  and  asking  him 
to  send  and  have  the  marks  of  violence  examined 
into,  after  telling  him  some  cock  and  a  bull  story 
about  letting  off  a  blunderbuss  through  the  door 
at  a  rol)ber  who  was  getting  in  through  the 
window,  or  some  such  stuff,  which  I  can't  bear  in 
mind.  Then  the  officers  of  the  law,  young  woman, 
were  interrupted  in  their  duty  by  a  man  whose 
name  I  shall  not  mention,  but  who  chose  to  act  the 
part  of  bully  in  your  behalf ;  and  Trappman  in- 
forms me  there  would  have  been  homicide  com- 
mitted but  for  his  interference — all  very  bad — very 
scandalous  and  shameful 

"  Gracious  God exclaimed  Bella,  moved  to 
agony  at  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  which  she  per- 
ceived were  now  brought  forward  to  countenance 
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the  refusal  of  the  relief  she  sought,  although  under 
other  circumstances  she  might  have  felt  inclined 
to  laugh  at  their  malignity.  "  Mr.  Crump,*"  con- 
tinued she,  "  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man,  give 
no  belief  to  such  vile  fabrications.  Lend  me  but 
one  shilling,  only  to  keep  my  father  and  my  sister 
from  expiring,  and  I  will  beg  all  day  along  the 
road  till  I  have  gained  enough  to  pay  you.*" 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that,  young  woman,"  said 
the  overseer,  sarcastically.  "  Let  me  catch  you 
begging  in  this  parish,  and  I"*!!  lend  you  more  than 
a  shilling's  worth  of  close  confinement  as  a  vaga- 
bond. Your  sister  dying,  say  you,  for  a  shilling, 
when  a  thousand  pounds  were  not  good  enough  for 
her  acceptance  !  Begone ;  and  if  Mr.  Glennon 
has  deserted  you,  for  it  seems  likely  the  report  I 
have  heard  is  true,  by  your  applying  here,  take 
notice  I  will  make  you  swear  any  burthen  to  him 
you  may  wish  to  lay  upon  the  parish.  Your 
upstart  gentlemen  seldom  desert  their  miserable 
dupes  till  they  have  cause  to  fear  paying  sauce  for 
their  amusements.  Open  the  door  here,  Betty."" 
Betty,  a  tall,  grim,  and  gaunt  old  maiden,  issued 
like  an  ogress  from  the  kitchen,  eager  to  turn  her 
nose  up  at  the  wanton  she  was  called  upon  to 
banish  from  her  master's  premises;  but  Bella 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  apparently  con- 
founded and  lost  in  speechless  wonder.  But  it 
w^as  less  amazement  than  the  sudden  birth  of  feel- 
ings new  to  her  bosom,  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
suspended  the  faculties  of  the  injured  maiden. 
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Whatever  painful  sensations  she  had  suffered,  she 
was  unused  to  be  openly  insulted,  and  when  Mr. 
Crump  uttered  the  above  infamous  insinuations, 
she  felt  grief  and  hunger  merge  suddenly  in  the 
flood  of  indignation  which  took  possession  of  her 
breast.  Looking  the  stone-visaged  overseer  in  the 
face,  with  eyes  full  of  the  anger  and  contempt  she  felt 
towards  him,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  well  becomes  the 
oppressor  of  two  poor  young  women,  who  are  poor 
because  they  scorned  the  gift  of  a  proud,  cruel 
tyrant  like  yourself,  to  seek  to  take  away  their 
characters  !  I  am  starving,  Sir,  and  my  father  and 
sister,  Sir,  are  starving ;  but  it  seems  we  must  perish 
in  our  misery,  because  we  want  the  means  to  make 
you  do  your  duty,  which  is  to  relieve  the  poor,  Sir, 
and  not  to  insult  them  with  falsehoods  brought 
forward  to  countenance  your  inhumanity.  Go,  Sir, 
back  to  your  breakfast,  and  let  me  return  and  tell 
my  sister  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  die!*" 
And,  so  saying,  Bella  abruptly  retreated  from  the 
passage,  leaving  Mr.  Crump  and  his  bony  portress 
confounded  at  her  boldness  of  reply,  behaviour  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  abject  class 
of  people  with  whom  he  was  chiefly  conversant* 
In  truth,  the  ire  to  which  his  taunting  speech  had 
stung  the  otherwise  gentle  Bella,  had  entirely  super- 
seded all  her  prudence  for  the  m.oment,  and  she 
retorted  Mr.  Crump"'s  insolence  of  language  as 
bravely  as  if  she  had  alighted  from  her  carriage ; 
but  when  she  had  taken  twenty  steps  along  the 
rough  pebbly  pavement  of  Sedgley,  every  stone 
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of  which  seemed  desirous  to  avenge  its  overseer 
through  her  thin  and  worn  out  shoesj  and  recollect- 
ed the  condition  in  which  she  had  left  the  relatives 
to  whom  she  was  returning,  her  heart  sunk  within 
her  at  the  prospect  of  re-entering  the  cabin  without 
a  mouthful  of  bread  to  offer  them,  and  she  could 
have  hastened  back  to  beg  Mr.  Crump''s  pardon,  on 
condition  that  he  would  bestow  upon  her  a  portion 
of  the  breakfast  at  which  he  was  engaged,  to  carry 
to  her  father  and  her  sister.  She  stopped  irresolute 
how  to  act,  while  tears  began  to  flow  down  her 
cheeks,  and  a  load  of  bitter  feelings  seemed  to 
gather  round  her  heart  and  oppress  her  breathing. 
She  thought  of  the  utter  destitution  of  her  home, 
and  of  the  disease  which  had  seized  on  Letitia  with 
unusual  violence ;  but  she  thought  on  the  grossly 
offensive  imputation  of  Mr.  Crump,  and  of  the  in- 
tolerable warning  he  had  given  her.  Perhaps  the 
most  painful  of  all  the  assertions  in  which  the 
overseer  had  thought  proper  to  indulge,  was  that 
which  showed  the-  opinions  of  her  neighbours  on 
the  unusual  absence  of  Lawrence  Glennon  from 
her  cabin,  for  it  vibrated  most  cruelly  with  her 
own  suspicion  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  her,  and 
this  idea  had  perhaps  given  such  strong  colour  to 
her  anger,  which  might  not  have  burst  forth  so 
violently,  had  she  been  convinced  that  her  lover 
was  still  the  faithful  follower  she  had  formerly 
deenied  him.  Yet,  though  Bella  was  entirely  femi- 
nine in  all  her  feelings,  she  loved  her  relations  too 
dearly  to  waive  their  advantage  for  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  her  own  private  resentment,  and  she  would 
have  borne  to  seem  the  most  despicable  being  in 
society,  to  have  rescued  them  from  want  and 
sickness.  It  was  the  fear  that  no  concessions  she 
could  make  would  prevail  on  the  overseer  to  afford 
her  assistance,  and  only  lay  her  open  to  still  farther 
indignities,  that  restrained  her  wish  to  seek  another 
audience  with  him,  and  this  state  of  doubt  and 
helplessness  strove  to  find  relief  by  weeping,  while, 
to  hide  the  visible  signs  of  grief,  she  resumed  her 
progress  out  of  the  village,  taking  the  path  that 
led  homeward,  from  habit  rather  than  desire  to 
return  to  the  cottage  before  she  had  obtained  some 
sustenance  for  its  inmates. 

In  this  miserable  condition  the  unhappy  Bella 
was  creeping  slowly  along  the  lan^,  communing 
with  herself  whether  she  ought  not  to  visit  some 
farm-house,  and  beg  a  meal  of  the  most  homely 
provisions  for  her  family,  while  she  wiped  the  fast 
falling  evidences  of  her  sorrows  from  her  eves, 
when  she  found  her  hand  seized  gently  by  some 
person  before  her,  and  lifting  up  her  head  beheld 
her  lover.  She  was  surprised,  and  perhaps  did  not 
look  the  delight  she  felt  at  this  encounter ;  for  she 
considered  some  explanation  due  to  her  from  Law- 
rence for  his  unusual  behaviour.  Glennon,  how- 
ever,  soon  satisfied  her  on  this  point,  by  informing 
her  that  several  of  his  former  comrades  had  made 
him  an  unexpected  visitation,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  separate  himself  a  moment  from  them ; 
adding,  that  he  refrained  from  acquainting  them 
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with  their  neighbourhood  to  such  a  lovely  jewel, 
lest  they  might  have  wished  to  rob  him  of  it 
before  he  could  well  consider  it  his  own. 

In  spite  of  her  distress  the  maiden  smiled,  though 
languidly,  at  this  jealous  precaution  of  her  admirer, 
who,  without  waiting  to  allow  her  time  to  speak, 
continued  his  discourse,  and  acquainted  her  that  he 
had  called  in  his  way  at  the  cottage,  and  had  learnt 
the  full  depth  of  her  miseries  from  Goody  Coulter, 
and  that  he  had  hastened  after  her  to  beseech  her 
to  accept  the  offer  to  which  he  had  long  pressed 
her  to  accede,  as  the  means  of  rescuing  herself  and 
her  relations  from  poverty  and  suffering. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Lawrence  to 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  Bella  temptation  more 
strong,  and  more  likely  to  overcome  her  scruples, 
had  he  not  possessed  much  influence  over  her  heart ; 
but  as  he  was  completely  lord  of  the  ascendant  in 
that  soft  heaven,  and  as  her  only  scruple  was  her 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  her  sister  on  the  union, 
she  would  have  felt  now  bound  to  over-rule  that 
objection,  even  if  by  yielding  to  her  lover  she  had 
offered  her  inclination  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  welfare  of 
her  relatives.  She  could  not,  however,  bear  the  idea 
of  seeming  to  accept  the  hand  of  Lawrence  from 
other  motives  than  affection,  and,  with  the  frank- 
ness she  had  ever  used  towards  him,  she  explained 
her  feelings,  whilst  she  refused  his  proffer.  But 
Glennon,  vowing  that  she  must  either  marry  him, 
or  be  the  cause  of  his  again  abandoning  his  country 
and  returning  to  his  former  reckless  way  of  life, 
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assured  her  he  was  too  certain  of  her  disinterested 
love  for  him  to  care  for  any  appearance  her  consent 
might  wear;  and,  after  much  more  conversation 
than  I  can  repeat,  during  which  she  felt  convinced 
that  her  lover  justly  appreciated  all  her  sentiments 
with  regard  to  him,  Bella  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
and  promised  to  yield  it  up  irrevocably,  whenever 
he  called  upon  her  for  the  performance  of  her 
pledge. 

It  will  require  no  words  to  illustrate  the  joy  of 
Glennon  on  this  occasion,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the 
keys  of  paradise  were  granted  to  him,  when  he  felt 
that  trembling  hand  within  his  own,  and  all  th^ 
hopes  which  ardent  love  could  inspire  appeared  to 
break  loose  from  the  bondage  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, and  run  riot  through  his  fancy.  After 
many  rapturous  speeches,  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated, he  conducted  Bella  to  her  humble  residence, 
and  having  obtained  her  permission  to  send  some 
necessary  supplies  of  food  and  firing  for  her  imme- 
diate use,  he  hastened  back  to  Moatley,  to  dispatch 
this  strange  present  to  his  promised  bride,  while  she 
attempted  the  less  pleasing  task  of  acknowledging 
to  her  sister  the  step  she  had  taken. 

She  commenced  this  confession  by  stating  her 
visit  to  Mr.  Crump,  and  repeated  the  insulting 
language  he  had  used  to  her,  after  which  she  re- 
lated her  meeting  with  her  lover,  exactly  as  it 
happened,  and  the  result  to  which  it  led;  but, 
though  Letitia,  after  having  expressed  her  reasons 
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for  disliking  Lawrence,  had  always  told  her  that 
in  this  affair  she  left  her  to  her  own  discretion,  she 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  consent  she 
had  given  to  her  lover's  wishes  not  strongly  dis- 
approved of. 

Letitia  perceived  her  sudden  pleasure  at  this 
seeming  concession  on  her  part,  and  spoke  again, 
to  qualify  it — "  My  dear  Bella,"  said  she,  "  I 
yield  only  to  the  necessity  which  compels  you, 
who  think  differently  from  myself  of  Mr.  Glennon, 
to  protect  your  character,  and  support  your  exis- 
tence, by  this  measure.  I  have,  besides,  seen  for 
some  time  that  your  heart  was  breaking  because 
you  resisted  your  inclinations,  and  now  the  world 
refuses  to  give  you  bread  because  it  chooses  to 
suppose  you  guilty  of  imaginary  crimes. — I  must 
not  ask  you  to  perish,  and  will  not  oppose  your 
happiness  any  longer  upon  conjecture.  I  hope  I 
am  in  error,  but  to  me  this  marriage  must  yield  no 
advantage."" 

What !  will  you  not  partake  of  the  provisions 
that  are  coming  soon  from  Moatley  exclaimed 
Bella,  to  whom  her  sister's  want  of  food,  in  her 
present  condition,  was  a  most  appalling  circum- 
stance. 

Not  one  morsel,  Bella,"  replied  Letitia;  the 
touch  of  it  would  choke  me.  Besides,  I  do  not  feel 
the  least  desire  for  food.  You  may  perceive  the 
burning  stage  of  this  fever  is  now  upon  me,  and  a 
little  drink  is  all  I  crave;  but  you  must  give  father 
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proper  sustenance,  because  he  is  your  parent  as 
well  as  mine,  and  what  you  can  grant  yourself  you 
may  and  ought  to  share  with  him." 

And  do  you,  then,  blame  me,  Letty  P**^  cried 
Bella,  clasping  one  of  her  sister's  hands  within  her 
own,  and  hiding  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  while 
a  burst  of  tears,  which  she  had  endeavoured  to 
repress,  broke  forth — "  Do  you  blame  me,  dearest 
Letty,  for  yielding  at  last  to  Captain  Glennon? 
— you  do,  I  am  sure  you  do,"  continued  she, 
sobbing,  because  you  will  not  partake  of  what 
he  sends.*" 

Bella^s  emotions,  after  she  had  uttered  these 
words,  were  for  a  time  too  violent  to  allow  her  to 
hear  her  sister''s  answer ;  but  when  they  had  sub- 
sided, Letitia  repeated  her  assurance,  that  though 
her  own  opinions  of  Lawrence  Glennon  remained 
unaltered,  she  did  not  require  another  to  be  guided 
by  them,  and  that  she  believed  her  sister  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  she  had  done,  when  she 
considered  the  complication  of  evil  consequences 
which  would  have  resulted,  had  she  persisted  in 
refusing  the  offer  of  her  lover;  and  with  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  this  constrained  approval, 
Bella  was  compelled  to  be  content. — She  had  not 
ceased  to  weep,  however,  when  a  rough  tap  at  the 
door  made  her  heart  beat,  with  the  supposition  that 
the  messenger  from  Moatley  was  arrived ;  but  on 
lifting  up  the  latch  she  beheld  a  green  and  yellow 
badged  pensioner  of  the  parish,  who  tendered 
several  shillings,  which  he  said  Mr.  Crump  had 
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desired  him  to  convey  to  her,  with  this  message, 
that  as  he  supposed  her  sister  must  be  really  gone 
out  of  her  senses,  since  she  had  so  insanely  refused 
Mrs.  Bellerton's  bequest,  he  had  thought  proper 
not  to  let  her  perish  through  her  folly,  but  had 
sent  her  more  money  than  she  deserved,  and  had 
desired  the  apothecary  to  visit  her  at  his  conve- 
nience. 

Bella^s  pride  rose  again  at  the  name  of  Mr. 
Crump,  and  mounted  higher  as  she  listened  to  the 
unfeeling  statement  of  his  motives  for  sending 
assistance  to  her  relatives,  which  he  had  thought 
proper  to  have  thus  delivered;  but,  recollecting 
that  Letitia  might  derive  those  comforts  from  his 
constrained  bounty  which  she  refused  to  receive 
from  Captain  Glennon,  she  repressed  her  anger, 
and  accepted  the  money  in  silence.  But,  though 
the  generous  overseer  had  chosen  to  ascribe  the 
relief  he  granted  to  compassion,  it  is  more  easy  to 
perceive  that  it  was  fear,  lest  the  three  poor  crea- 
tures for  whom  his  bowels  thus  yearned,  should 
demand  admittance  into  the  workhouse,  where 
from  the  fund  he  loved  to  manage  they  would 
draw  more  of  the  precious  metal  than  he  meant  to 
allow  them,  whilst  they  remained  outside  its  walls, 
which  had  effected  the  merciful  revolution  in  a 
heart  so  hard  w  hen  Bella  appeared  before  him. 

This  repugnance  towards  the  admirer  of  her  sister, 
however  excusable  it  might  have  seemed  to  those 
who  witnessed  the  swaggering  and  violent  bearing 
of  the  returned  prodigal,  when  first  he  appeared 
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amongst  his  countrymen,  now  began  to  receive  a 
different  interpretation  throughout  the  parish, 
which  thought  proper  to  turn  its  attention  most 
inquisitively  upon  the  proceedings  of  Squire  Glen- 
non  and  the  family  of  his  mistress.  It  was  asserted, 
tliat  Letitia  was  dying  of  love  for  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, whom  she  pretended  to  detest,  and  that  jea* 
lousy  of  her  sister  had  produced  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  hitherto  inseparable  damsels.  These 
reports  found  strong  corroboration  in  the  reforma- 
tion which  was  visible  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
squire,  who  no  longer  swore  deep  outlandish  oaths, 
nor  stared  his  neighbours  out  of  countenance  with 
eyes  as  threatening  as  the  muzzles  of  the  pistols  he 
used  to  w^ear,  but  which  had  long  been  laid  aside. 
It  is  true,  he  had  lately  entertained  a  party  of 
strange  ungodly  fellows  at  his  mansion,  who  made 
its  old  walls  echo  to  their  riotous  diversions,  while 
they  drank  deep,  sung  loose  songs,  and  caroused 
from  morn  till  midnight;  but  it  was  concluded, 
that  these  wild  wassailers  were  some  of  his  former 
comrades,  who  had  intruded  themselves  upon  him 
on  their  return  from  sea. 

Still,  there  were  those  who  whispered,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  that  ^  all  was  not  quite  right 
with  Captain  Glennon,'  and  though  they  were 
unable  to  develop  what  was  wrong,  they  seemed 
of  opinion  that  he  was  troubled  in  spirit  for  some 
misdeeds  which  he  had,  or  which  they  supposed  he 
had,  committed  beyond  the  seas.  Their  alleged 
reasons  for  this  suspicion  were,  however,  vague  and 
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inconclusive,  and  whether  they  really  doubted  their 
own  accuracy,  or  being  persons  employed  about  his 
grounds  were  unwiHing  to  state  their  knowledge 
openly  in  any  form  that  might  be  reported  to  their 
detriment,  they  confined  their  proofs  to  loose  hints, 
that  he  wandered  about  at  nights,  when  all  other 
persons  on  his  property  were  in  bed,  or  at  least 
spending  their  time  in  making  merry  with  their 
friends.  One  even  insinuated,  ambiguously,  that 
he  had  more  than  once  beheld  him  at  midnight, 
conversing  with  the  shadow  of  a  woman,  of  a  strange 
appearance,  amongst  the  clumps  of  trees  that  dotted 
his  park,  who  had  always  vanished  when  the  con- 
ference was  ended ;  while  another,  who  did  not 
fear  to  say  what  he  thought,  declared  that  the  cap- 
tain spent  many  nights  in  traversing  the  country 
for  miles  round  Moatley,  disguised  as  a  country- 
man, in  a  round  frock  and  straw  hat,  and  averred 
that  he  had  met  him  at  break  of  day,  one  morning, 
ten  miles  from  his  residence,  though  on  that  occa- 
sion he  allowed  he  was  on  horseback  in  his  usual 
style  of  dress.  Whether  these  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions were  real  or  imaginary,  and  in  truth  no 
evidence  was  offered  that  justified  the  report,  it  was 
certain  that  in  the  day  time  Glennon  was  extremely 
fond  of  riding  about  in  every  direction,  without  any 
very  evident  object,  excepting  the  one  he  occasion- 
ally alleged  to  the  few  acquaintances  he  made 
amongst  his  neighbours,  namely,  that  he  sought 
exercise  and  recreation  amidst  scenes  which  used  to 
be  familiar  to  him  when  a  boy.    But  it  was  ob- 
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served,  that  he  always  chose  the  most  sequestered 
and  unfrequented  lanes  for  these  excursions,  and 
that  the  pleasure  of  early  associations  could  not  be 
his  chief  delight,  as  he  generally  got  so  far  out  of 
his  knowledge,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  his  way 
at  every  lonely  hut  and  every  gipsy  tent  he  en- 
countered, and  he  was  seldom  known  to  take  the 
same  road  twice,  till  he  had  completely  investigated 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  to  so  wide  a 
distance  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  for  want  of  fresh  routes  to  traverse. 
Yet  all  this  was  nothing  very  strange  in  Lawrence 
Glennon,  who  had  ever  been  a  rambling  character, 
and  had  since  added  the  roving  inclinations  of  a 
sailor  to  his  ordinary  habits  ;  but  country  people  of 
the  lower  classes  are  peculiarly  fond  of  ascribing 
something  mysteriously  unhappy  to  men  of  wealth 
who  have  returned  from  foreign  parts  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  their  native  country,  and 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Withybourne  and  Sedgley 
could  not  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  raising  a 
fabric  of  surmises,  however  slight  the  foundation 
afforded  them  for  the  building. 

They  had,  besides,  drawn  conclusions  of  similar 
import  from  the  neglect  which  Glennon  manifested 
for  a  long  time  towards  his  paternal  mansion  ;  a 
few  apartments  of  which  only  had  been  put  in 
order  for  his  accommodation,  till  his  approaching 
marriage  called  upon  him  to  extend  its  repairs  ;  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  both  his 
change  of  manners  and  his  wish  to  take  a  wife  arose 
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from  a  spirit  broken  by  melancholy,  while  they 
added,  that  they  supposed  he  was  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  poor  maiden,  because  no  girl  of  any 
prospects  would  risk  her  liberty  with  a  man  who 
had  no  doubt  lost  all  feelings  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  for  such  seemed  to  be 
the  business  on  which  they  believed  Captain  Glen- 
non  had  spent  his  time  abroad,  and  wrecked  his 
peace  of  mind. 

At  length  the  morning  came  which  was  to  sepa- 
rate Letitia  from  that  being  over  whose  welfare  she 
had  watched  with  the  fond  care  and  jealous  caution 
of  a  parent,  and  from  whom  she  was  now  about  to 
be  divided,  with  little  prospect  that  their  future 
lives  would  afford  much  opportunity,  or  encourage 
much  desire,  for  frequent  intercourse.    It  is  true, 
that  Bella  had  drawn  many  full  length  pictures 
bright  with  unclouded  views  of  happiness,  in  which 
her  beloved  sister  occupied  conspicuous  places,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  mind  her  own 
belief,  that  before  long  she  would  discover  reasons 
for  absolving  Lawrence  Glennon  from  suspicion. 
But  these  visions  of  anticipated  gladness  seemed 
but  the  omens  of  redoubled  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment to  the  elder  maiden,  who  gazed  upon  the  gay 
day  dreamer  with  that  sad  kind  of  smile  which 
seems  to  express  our  sympathy  both  in  the  present 
oy  and  future  sorrow  of  the  friend  we  deem  ad- 
vancing, like  a  wreathed  victim,  to  the  sacrifice. 

"With  equal  delicacy  and  kindness,  Bella  had  pri- 
vately made  arrangements  to  dress  herself  at  the 
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dwelling  of  Dame  Coulter,  willing  to  spare  her 
sister  the  pain  of  seeing  her  arrayed  in  the  splendid 
attire  presented  to  her  by  her  lover  for  the  wed- 
ding ;  and  before  it  became  necessary  to  adjourn 
to  the  old  woman's  cottage,  she  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  acquire  a  calm  exterior  to 
meet  the  distressing  moment  of  separation.  These 
attempts,  however,  succeeded  but  for  a  little  while. 

After  breakfast,  during  which  few  words  were 
spoken,  and  little  refreshment  taken  by  either 
maiden,  Bella  stole  into  the  chamber  of  her  father, 
to  ask  his  blessing  on  the  state  into  which  she  was 
about  to  enter  ;  for  the  old  man  had  gradually  re- 
covered the  power  of  articulation,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  express  his  wants,  and  when  pains  were 
taken  to  excite  his  faculties,  they  were  still  capable 
of  comprehending  many  of  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  domestic  life,  and  especially  such  affairs  as  re- 
lated to  his  daughters.  Hitherto,  he  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  courtship  of  Lawrence 
Glennon,  since  its  termination  remained  in  doubt ; 
and  when  Bella,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions to  rouse  his  torpid  mind,  contrived  to  make 
him  understand  that  she  was  about  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  heir  of  Moatley,  he  seemed  to  gather 
tlae  meaning  of  her  words  with  painful  earnestness, 
repeating  the  name  of  Glennon  several  times,  and 
appearing  desirous  of  saying  something  that  was 
now  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  mutilated  speech.  At 
length,  after  much  uneasiness  of  look  and  action, 
he  slowly  murmured,  in  broken  accents,  growing 
I  2 
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progressively  more  coTinectecI,  "  I  cannot  give  my 
blessing  to  Lawrence  Glennon — I  fear  it  would 
not  thrive  with  him — he  did  not  love  his  father. 
But,  my  child,  may  God  bless  you^  for  you  have 
been  a  kind  and  loving  daughter.  May  God  in 
heaven  bless  you,  Bella,"  and,  having  vainly  en- 
deavoured  to  form  a  smile  with  his  lifeless  and  dis- 
torted features,  the  feeble  sufferer  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  evidently  exhausted  with  the 
unusual  efforts  he  had  made  to  think  and  speak 
with  clearness  and  decision. 

This  short  conversation,  which  too  plainly  shewed 
the  little  satisfaction  her  father  felt  at  her  intended 
union  with  Captain  Glennon,  entirelj'  overthrew  the 
calmness  that  Bella  had  maintained  durino;  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  morning.  To  Bella  her 
father's  approbation  had  always  been  a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  from  her  earliest  years  a  serious 
rebuke  from  him  was  the  most  painful  occurrence 
which  could  enter  her  imagination ;  for,  in  reality, 
such  a  misfortune  had  never  yet  befallen  her.  She 
could  not,  therefore,  reflect  on  the  words  uttered 
by  her  parent,  which  still  seemed  to  echo  reprov- 
ingly in  her  ears,  without  believing  he  blamed  her 
choice.  Oppressed  with  sorrow  at  finding  her 
marriage  with  Lawrence  disliked  by  the  persons 
for  whose  approval  alone  she  cared,  the  poor  girl 
sat  herself  down  dispirited,  and  wept  in  silence  over 
the  unpromising  commencement  of  that  period 
which  is  deemed  the  happiest  in  life.  At  length, 
recollecting  that  time  was  passing  rapidly  on  to  the 
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hour  appointed  for  the  arrival  of  her  lover,  she 
arose,  and,  attempting  to  regain  her  former  placid 
appearance,  returned  to  the  apartment  in  which  she 
had  left  her  sister,  intending  to  take  a  quick  farewell 
of  her,  after  acquainting  her  with  her  design  to  attire 
herself  at  the  residence  of  their  old  acquaintance ; 
but  on  entering  the  little  kitchen  of  their  dwelling, 
Letitia  was  not  there.  One  other  room  only  be- 
longed to  their  narrow  cabin,  this  was  their  bed- 
chamber, and  thither  Bella  ascended,  and  found 
her  sister,  busied  in  laying  out  a  dress,  which  she 
had  worn  in  that  happy  season  of  her  youth  when 
she  was  the  sprightly  attendant  of  Mrs.  Bellerton. 

"  I  am  getting  ready  to  be  your  br  idem  aid, 
Bella,"  said  she,  in  a  quick  and  unusual  though 
melancholy  tone.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to 
your  wedding  were  I  not  present  at  it,  and  no 
feeliPigs  of  my  own  shall  keep  me  away,  since, 
whether  I  am  there  or  not,  you  will  still  become 
the  wife  of  Captain  Glennon. — I  will  be  your 
bridemaid,  Bella,  though  you  have  kindly  refrained 
from  asking  me.  I  know  you  would  like  me  to  be 
your  bridemaid.'' 

"  Dearest  Letty,  do  not  think  of  me,"  said 
Bella,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  resolution  of  her 
sister,  and  especially  at  the  manner  in  v/hich  it  was 
disclosed.  ^'  You  are  not  well  enough  to  leave  the 
house." 

I  am  quite  well  enough,  Bella,"  replied  Letitia, 
and  I  must  go,  if  you  will  let  me,  for  it  is  my 
duty  to  you  to  put  some  stop  to  the  unpleasant 
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rumours  which  have  been  raised  out  of  my  beha- 
viour towards  Mr.  Glennon ;  and,  should  I  be 
absent  from  your  wedding,  in  future  years,  when 
I  am  unable  to  contradict  such  falsehoods,  a  thou- 
sand idle  tales  might  be  invented  to  make  you 
miserable." 

But  it  will  make  you  miserable,  Letty,  to  be 
present,*"  answered  Bella.  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
sacrifice  your  happiness  to  mine." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that — think  only  that  I  am 
acting  as  I  ought  towards  a  dear  and  only  sister,'^ 
cried  Letitia. — "  I  have  no  happiness  to  sacrifice,'^ 
continued  she,  regarding  earnestly  the  dress  that 
lay  before  her,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by 
Walter  Bellerton— "  I  have  no  misery  to  suffer, 
but  seeing  you  distressed.  I  must  go,  Bella,  I  feel 
a  desire  to  be  your  bridemaid.  It  is  the  only 
recompense  I  can  make  for  the  pain  my  dislike  to 
your  marriage  has  occasioned  you,  and  I  pray  God 
that  my  repugnance  be  unfounded.^  There  was  a 
solemnity  in  her  sister's  tone  and  looks,  as  she 
spoke,  which  affected  Bella.  It  seemed  the  effect 
of  a  strong  and  religious  wish  to  overcome  her 
hostile  feelings  towards  Lawrence  Glennon,  and 
nothing  could  give  more  pleasure  than  this  suppo- 
sition to  his  intended  bride. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  with  your  countenance  at 
this  time,  when  I  most  need  it,''  said  Bella ;  and 
delighted  she  really  was  at  the  prospect  of  her 
sister  becoming  reconciled  to  her  future  husband^ 
although,  had  she  stopped  to  consider  what  had 
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been  said  by  Letitia,  she  would  have  found  little 
reason  for  believing  so  ;  and  she  set  about  adorning 
herself  with  more  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  than 
her  downcast  spirits  had  before  allowed  her  to 
display. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  conversation.  Dame 
Coulter  made  her  appearance,  to  conduct  the  bride 
to  her  residence;  but  finding  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  had  changed,  the  old  woman  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  fifty  new  journeys  and  arrange- 
ments on  the  occasion,  which  gave  her  ample 
employment  for  every  limb,  not  excepting  that 
least  ostensible  though  most  active  member  of  her 
body,  which  to  poor  Amos  was  like  the  worm  that 
never  dieth. 

Letitia  also  began  to  prepare  herself  to  act  the 
part  she  had  assumed,  with  feelings  as  opposite  to 
those  now  quickly  gaining  the  ascendant  in 
Bella's  mind,  as  the  hue  of  her  pale  and  saddened 
cheek  was  different  from  the  gathering  blush  that 
rose  upon  her  sister''s  happy  countenance.  Yet,  as 
she  conceived  herself  bound  by  moral  obligation 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  both  to 
shew  the  world  that  her  sister  did  not  forfeit  her 
friendship  by  accepting  the  hand  of  Lawrence 
Glennon,  and  to  manifest  to  this  affectionate  rela- 
tive the  love  and  tenderness  she  continued  to  feel 
for  her,  so  she  endeavoured  to  conform,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  appearance  and  behaviour,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  placed  herself.  But  it 
was  utterly  beyond  her  power  to  look  and  speak 
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like  one  who  took  pleasure  in  the  passing  scene,  or 
in  the  anticipated  ceremony.  She  arrayed  herself 
in  white,  but  the  only  white  frock  she  retained  from 
the  wreck  of  property  which  followed  her  father'^s 
misfortune  was  the  gift  of  one  who,  when  he  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  had  said  he  hoped  she  would  soon 
be  called  upon  to  wear  it  as  his  bride.  The  little 
incidents  of  that  day,  now  perhaps  forgotten  by 
all  beings  but  herself,  seemed  to  act  themselves 
over  again  in  her  imagination,  and,  instead  of  join- 
ing in  the  busy  gossip  of  the  old  dame  and  her 
sister,  she  was  lost  repeatedly  in  reveries,  which 
carried  her  back  to  years  gone  by,  and  dreams  of 
happiness  long  since  dissipated.  —The  sound  of  her 
lover's  voice  seemed  to  rise  afar  off  on  her  hearing, 
as  the  distant  echo  of  those  village  bells  we  loved 
in  childhood  sometimes  seem  to  reach  us  in  a  far 
distant  country,  amidst  the  pursuits  of  riper  age  — 
a  soft,  subdued,  yet  eloquent  appeal  of  memory  to 
all  our  dearest  recollections — a  note  to  which, 
even  though  imaginary,  our  inmost  heart  responds. 
Then,  all  the  joys  she  had  felt,  and  all  she  had 
hoped  to  know  with  him  she  loved,  and  all  she  had 
hoped  to  give  him  in  return,  appeared  before  her, 
like  the  shadows  of  departed  friends — airy  sem- 
blances of  dear  things  that  were  substantial !  For 
a  moment  she  lived  again  in  the  sweet  atmosphere 
of  love,  which  once  surrounded  her — she  breathed 
its  balmy  air — she  saw  again  the  delusive  bright- 
ness it  gave  to  every  object.  She  felt  its  genial 
warmth— but  that  moment  passed,  and  the  deep 
rearward  gulph  of  years  consumed  in  sorrow  opened 
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suddenly  between  her  and  that  green  spot  on  life's 
barren  desert. 

Reminiscences  like  these  were  but  ill  calculated 
to  fit  Letitia  for  a  bridemaid,  and  when  she  re- 
flected who  the  bridegroom  was,  and  what  she 
believed  him  to  be,  she  started  at  the  strange  com- 
bination of  incongruous  circumstances  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  involved,  like  a  sleeper  in  a  fearful 
vision.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  joined  in  some  un- 
hallowed mockery  of  those  sentiments  which 
formerly  were  the  most  sacred  in  her  heart — as  if 
she  were  about  to  offer  homage  to  the  fiend  most 
hateful  to  the  deity  she  had  long  adored.  But 
yet,  when,  trembling  at  her  situation,  she  review^ed 
the  several  motives  of  her  conduct,  and  confessed 
to  herself  the  doubtful  nature  of  her  surmises, 
while  she  recognised  the  natural  rights  and  well 
earned  claims  of  her  sister  to  her  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  day,  she  lulled  her  restless 
conscience  with  the  conviction  that  she  was  walking 
in  the  path  of  duty,  however  mysterious  and  ob- 
scure the  light  by  which  her  steps  were  guided. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Bella  had  spared  no  pains  to 
add  those  ornaments  to  her  beauty  which  her 
charms  rendered  superfluous,  but  which  w^ere  never 
yet  considered  useless  by  any  maiden,  however 
lovely.  Though  not  so  blooming,  so  gay  of  heart, 
nor  so  lively  in  her  smiles,  as  when  several  months 
before  she  fascinated  her  lover  at  the  rustic  ball,  she 
was  more  attractive,  especially  to  that  lover,  by  a 
touching  air  of  tenderness  which  reigned  over  her 
I  3 
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features,  like  a  silvery  light.  The  sparkling  fire 
of  her  eyes  had  been  greatly  subdued  by  sorrow 
and  continued  watching,  but  they  now  shed, 
through  their  long  dark  lashes,  a  soft  and  languid 
brilliance,  which  melted  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
with  sudden  admiration.  The  sweet  expression  of 
her  mouth  was  still  more  sweet  from  a  gentle  im- 
press of  melancholy  that  was  visible  upon  her 
dimpled  cheek,  and  her  fair  forehead,  shaded  with 
natural  ringlets,  gave  an  appearance  of  repose  to 
her  whole  countenance,  not  less  delightful  than  the 
sunny  cheerfulness  it  was  wont  to  wear. 

But,  though  Bella  felt  the  serenity  she  exhibited 
on  her  face,  it  was  not  mingled  with  that  joyfulness 
of  spirit,  that  spontaneous  exultation  in  her  own 
happiness,  which  was  once  the  constant  inmate  of 
her  breast.  She  could  not  be  unhappy,  because 
she  was  about  to  be  united  to  the  being  she  loved ; 
but  she  felt  that  love  was  now  the  only  source  of 
her  satisfaction,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  giving 
delight  to  all  who  knew  her,  which  had  before  been 
her  highest  stretch  of  pleasure,  was  lost  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  heart ;  nor  could  she  help  reflecting, 
for  a  few  moments,  on  the  unfortunate  opinion  her 
sister  had  adopted  respecting  the  being  to  whose 
fate  her  own  would  shortly  be  united.  This  theme 
naturally  led  her  to  the  darker  side  of  Glennon's 
character,  to  his  violence  of  temper,  and  former 
familiarity  with  wild  and  dissolute  society,  and 
though  she  ended  her  meditation  by  convincing 
herself  that,  under  the  influence  of  that  passion 
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which  moulds  all  beings,  however  fierce,  to  gentle- 
ness and  peace,  he  was  thoroughly  reformed  since 
his  return  on  shore,  she  still  sighed,  without  know- 
ing that  she  did  so,  at  the  idea  of  committing  her 
welfare  to  the  chances  of  that  condition  which 
sometimes  has  afforded  the  reality  of  love's  sanguine 
anticipations,  but  too  often  conducts  the  sleep- 
walker in  the  dream  of  passion  to  a  precipice,  over 
which  she  plunges,  and  wakes  but  to  find  herself 
sinking  in  an  abyss  of  misery  and  despair. 

But  before  this  sinister  meditation  had  proceeded 
far,  the  subject  of  it  arrived,  and  presented  himself 
to  his  mistress  with  such  an  air  of  rapturous  satis- 
faction in  her  bridal  beauties,  on  which  he  seemed 
to  gaze  with  redoubled  admiration,  that  her  vivid 
blushes  were  heightened  with  a  tint  of  shame,  at 
having  for  an  instant  entertained  an  idea  derogatory 
to  his  constancy  and  kindness.  His  person,  too, 
appeared  still  more  finely  proportioned,  and  his 
countenance  more  handsome,  than  ever  she  had 
before  believed  them,  and  his  manners  were  so 
gentle  and  insinuating,  and  his  behaviour  so  con- 
descending towards  Dame  Coulter,  who  was  as 
busy  as  a  whole  hive  of  bees,  and  thrice  as  noisy^ 
and  he  spoke  so  kindly  to  old  Amos,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  watch  her  father  during  Letitia'^s  ab- 
sence, that  she  felt  her  heart  expand  with  increas- 
ing affection  for  a  lover  so  manly  yet  so  amiable. 
Indeed,  the  most  prejudiced  of  Glennon's  enemies 
would  have  gi*anted  that  his  demeanour,  and  even 
bis  personal  appearance,  had  undergone  much  im- 
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provemcnt  since  that  day  wlicn  he  commenced  his 
attentions  to  the  cottage  beauty ;  but  whether  that 
alteration  was  to  be  ascribed  to  any  reformation  in 
his  sentiments,  which  had  wrought  its  good  effects 
upon  his  passions,  and  through  them  on  his  general 
conduct,  and  even  on  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, or  whether  craft  had  lent  its  aid  to  love,  to 
help  it  to  throw  a  closer  disguise  around  his  feel- 
ings, and  place  a  more  specious  mask  upon  his 
features  than  is  usually  adopted  by  the  suitor,  was 
sometimes  questioned.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  Lawrence  now  had  lost  that  bold  and  domi- 
neering bearing  with  which  at  first  he  accosted 
strangers  after  his  return  from  sea,  as  if  he  had 
been  desirous  to  enforce  that  respect  towards  him- 
self which  he  doubted  of  receiving.  His  hand  no 
longer  moved  habitually  to  the  pummel  of  his 
sword,  as  though  he  fancied  every  man  his  foe, 
and  that  an  appeal  to  violence  would  arise  from 
every  word  he  uttered.  His  brow  had  ceased  to 
gather  into  a  fierce  scowl  at  every  eye  that  looked 
upon  him,  and  he  walked  no  longer  amongst  his 
countrymen  as  if  he  had  set  his  foot  ashore  upon 
an  enemy's  coast,  to  plunder  and  destroy  a  village, 
instead  of  having  revisited  his  native  country  to 
take  possession  of  a  peaceable  inheritance.  This 
amendment  in  his  manners  was  ascribed,  by  those 
grave  and  ancient  persons  who  had  forgotten  the 
excitements  and  the  wiles  of  youth,  or  who  remem- 
bered them  only  as  things  which  they  had  long 
chosen  to  forget,  to  any  thing  but  love,  but,  prin- 
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cipally,  to  his  having  ceased  to  associate  with  the 
crews  of  privateers,  and  such  unruly  characters ; 
for  Glennon,  after  waiving  answers  to  several 
questions  on  the  subject,  had  partially  allowed  that 
he  had  commanded  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  take  prizes 
amongst  the  Spanish  colonies,  a  way  of  life  into 
which  he  said  he  had  been  led  by  the  naval  officer 
with  whom  he  had  quitted  England. — Indeed,  to 
Bella,  he  frequently  regretted  this  past  period  of 
his  life,  which  had  introduced  him  to  desperate  and 
vicious  companions,  at  an  age  when  he  was  but  too 
well  inclined  to  imitate  their  customs  and  their 
language ;  and  he  often  begged  her  to  correct 
every  coarse  expression  he  might  use,  and  every 
angry  feeling  he  might  exhibit,  till  time  had 
enabled  him  to  overcome  his  evil  habits,  and  he 
often  thanked  her  for  having  counselled  him  to 
banish  oaths  and  impious  exclamations  from  his 
conversation. 

There  is  no  sentiment  so  gratifying  to  a  virtuous 
maiden  as  believing  that  her  influence  has  tended 
to  reform  the  man  of  whom  she  is  enamoured  ;  for 
to  the  usual  pleasure  of  separating  a  fellow-creature 
from  guilty  pursuits,  is  added  the  delight  of  having 
made  him  worthy  of  the  love  she  must  have  other- 
wise withheld  from  him.  This  amiable  feeling 
had  been  the  source  of  unbounded  gratification 
to  the  lovely  Bella ;  and  now,  when  she  saw  her 
lover  display  the  evidences  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
and  lieard  no  harsh  expressions  from  his  lips,  she 
could  not  help  casting  a  look  towards  Letitia, 
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as  if  to  say,  that  an  uncourteous  deportment  and 
an  impious  mode  of  speech  were  not  essential  to 
his  character,  as  her  sister  had  several  times  as- 
serted; but  Letitia,  perhaps  not  understanding  her 
allusion,  only  smiled  a  melancholy  smile.  Glennon 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  Letitia  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  office  of  bridemaid,  and 
his  mistress  could  hardly  tell  by  his  looks  whether 
he  was  gratified  or  disappointed  at  the  intelligence. 
For  an  instant,  she  fancied  he  disliked  the  change, 
a  slight  shade  seemed  to  cross  his  brow ;  but  he 
smiled  immediately  afterwards,  and  expressed  his 
gratification  at  what  he  w^as  pleased  to  call  the  favour 
done  him,  and  would  have  paid  the  elder  damsel 
several  compliments,  had  she  not  begged  him  to 
spare  her,  in  a  way  which  plainly  shewed  she  took 
no  delight  in  his  fine  speeches.  In  fact,  he  soon 
perceived  that  Letitia's  motive  for  assisting  at  the 
wedding  was  only  consideration  for  the  situation 
of  her  sister,  and  that  he  had  made  no  advances 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  if  he  felt  any  anger  at  her 
cool  behaviour,  he  suppressed  it,  and  confined  his 
attentions  entirely  to  his  bride. 

Although  Captain  Glennon  had  requested  Bella 
to  let  him  provide  the  wedding  dress,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  more  richly  than  she  desired, 
he  consented  that  the  ceremony  should  be  of  the 
most  private  description,  and  left  the  choice  of 
attendants  entirely  to  her.  This  selection  had  cost 
Bella  little  trouble;  she  at  once  resolved  not  to 
ask  one  person  to  be  present,  excepting  an  ancient 
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villager,  a  poor  friend  of  her  father's,  whom  she 
requested  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  placing  her 
hand  in  the  bridegroom's. 

Happy  as  Bella  was  in  the  hope  of  soon  finding 
herself  able  to  change  the  miserable  cabin  in  which 
she  left  her  father,  yet,  when  she  once  more 
took  leave  of  him,  and  was  led  away  by  her  Law- 
rence to  the  coach,  for  a  dwelling  suitable  in  every 
comfort  to  an  invalid  whose  daughter  was  lady  of 
Moatley  Manor,  she  experienced  a  strong  though 
momentary  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret,  as  she 
quitted  the  threshold  of  the  humble  shed  in  which 
she  had  shared  the  poverty  and  afflictions  of  her 
relatives.  But  this  tribute  of  attachment,  which 
the  young  heart  pays  to  objects  connected  with  the 
beings  it  Ipves — this  clinging  of  the  affections  to 
the  places  which  have  witnessed  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  to  the  persons  who  have  participated 
in  them, — is,  though  a  depressing,  not  a  painful  sen- 
timent ;  and  the  blushing  bride  has  to  encounter 
too  many  more  agitating  sensations  to  retain  it 
long.  To  spare  her,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
unpleasant  gazing  of  the  idle  villagers,  who  would 
doubtlessly  assemble  to  witness  the  union  of  the 
slandered  beauty  with  the  long-lost  heir  of  Moatley, 
Dame  Coulter  had  been  requested  not  to  divulge 
the  day  for  which  the  ceremony  was  appointed;  and 
she  had  observed  the  injunction  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  insomuch  that  there  were  not  more 
than  twenty  loiterers  about  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard  when  the  vehicle  arrived  at  it. 
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Raising  its  little  spire  amongst  an  irregular 
circle  of  willows  and  white-leaved  poplars,  the 
church  of  Sedgley  was  one  of  those  lowly  seques- 
tered buildings  around  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
seem  to  have  accumulated,  till  the  surface  of  the 
cemetery  has  grown  high  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  which  once  was  placed  upon  it.  Grassy 
mounds  rose  thick  around  its  half  buried  buttresses 
and  windows,  and  two  steps  now  led  down  into  the 
porch,  which  had  formed  a  difficult  ascent  to  our 
forefathers  in  their  infancy.  A  melancholy  stillness 
reigned  amongst  its  low-browed  arches,  which  even 
the  presence  of  a  bridal  group,  and  the  loud  whis- 
pering of  the  i'dstic  idlers  who  clustered  together  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  it,  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
sipate, while  the  dull  heavy  atmosphere  and  cloudy 
sky  of  November  afforded  little  light  to  make  the 
scene  more  cheerful.  However,  the  bridegroom 
as  he  looked  upon  his  bride  appeared  to  require  no 
other  source  of  satisfaction  than  the  anticipation  of 
the  ceremony  that  was  about  to  make  her  his — the 
gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Lawrence's  attentions  were, 
in  truth,  excessive.  Whilst  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched, to  give  notice  to  the  minister  that  he  kept 
the  wedding  party  waiting,  Glennon  led  Bella 
round  the  aisle,  to  withdraw  her  from  the  staring 
curiosity  of  the  villagers,  and  every  antiquated 
effigy  and  quaint  inscription,  with  which  the  edifice 
abounded,  afforded  him  a  source  of  soft  remark  or 
lively  compliment.  But  Lawrence  chiefly  seized 
upon  the  gravely  humourous  conceits  in  which  our 
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forefathers  sought  to  clothe  their  tenderest  and  most 
solemn  meanings,  and  interpreted  them  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  moment,  in  conveying  some  amorous  or 
gay  insinuation  to  the  maiden's  ear,  while  her  heart 
silently  responded  to  the  knell  of  love  which  had 
tolled  in  by-gone  ages,  when  yet  the  ashes  above 
which  she  stood  were  precious  relics  to  the  sad  sur- 
vivors. She  smiled  to  see  the  gaiety  of  Lawrence, 
and  to  hear  the  fond  effusions  of  his  giddy  joy, 
which  thus  found  an  outlet  in  reviewing  the  gro- 
tesque imaginings  of  minds  long  quit  of  worldly 
troubles  ;  but  she  gently  sighed  to  think  that  such 
had  been  the  mirth  and  such  the  animation  of  the 
breasts  which  once  had  swelled  with  these  concep- 
tions, now  the  only  earthly  remnants  of  their  au- 
thors. She  thought,  too,  of  Letitia,  whose  deep 
melancholy  musings  on  such  themes  as  these  had 
perhaps  taught  her  own  ideas  to  find  this  pensive 
channel  when  emblems  of  mortality  appeared  before 
her,  and  she  turned  to  seek  her  sister,  but  she  was 
not  visible  from  where  she  stood  ;  and  as  she  gazed 
around,  she  perceived  the  clergyman  advancing 
towards  his  station,  and  Dame  Coulter,  who  had 
been  sent  to  summon  him,  now  beckoning  to  her 
to  follow  him  with  the  bridegroom. 

Lawrence,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  this  signal,  was 
not  backward  in  obeying  it.  He  conducted  Bella  to 
the  altar  with  a  light  and  willing  step,  '  beyond  com- 
pare* the  finest  man  who  had  brought  thither  a  votary 
to  Hymen  within  the  memory  of  the  living  records  of 
the  parish;  while  she,  the  bride,  acknowledged  long 
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the  loveliest  maiden  of  its  hamlets,  looked  all 
beauty,  innocence  and  grace.  Letitia,  approaching 
from  a  seat  on  which  she  had  been  resting,  now 
took  her  place  close  by  her,  and  the  father  ap- 
pointed to  give  away  the  damsel  stood  ready  to 
perform  his  office,  when,  while  all  persons  seemed 
intent  upon  the  minister,  who  had  unclosed  his 
book,  and  was  about  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  prayer, 
a  slight  shadow  was  flung  across  the  open  pages  of 
tbe  volume,  and  Lawrence,  raising  his  eyes  towards 
an  opposite  window,  started  fearfully,  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  transfixed  by  death,  and  then,  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  not  comprehended  by  those 
who  heard  it,  rushed  along  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  bounded  through  its  portal.  The  consternation 
which  assailed  the  minds  of  all  present  was  instantly 
depicted  on  their  features.  Had  the  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  up  the  bridegroom,  his  disappearance 
could  scarce  have  been  more  sudden,  or  the  asto- 
nishment it  created  more  intense.  Even  the  unin- 
terested rustics,  who  had  drawn  as  close  to  the 
communion  rail  as  their  sense  of  decorum  would 
permit,  were  thunderstruck,  and  some  children 
only,  perhaps  fancying  that  strange  sights  were  to 
be  seen  without  the  building,  hastened  from  their 
stations  towards  the  door.  But,  as  the  bride  with 
her  attendant  friends  were  standing  like  beings 
who  had  seen  a  vision,  pale,  gazing  at  each  other 
in  amazement,  and  motionless  and  silent,  listening 
to  the  broken  sounds  of  footsteps,  which  seemed  to 
course  round  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery,  and  just 
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as  Hiram  Snubbs,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators, 
was  about  to  whisper  to  his  neighbour  that  'Squire 
Glennon  had  made  a  clean  bolt  of  it,  and  left  his 
lady  to  the  parson,  Lawrence  again  appeared,  en- 
tering the  sacred  building.  Advancing  in  a  hurried 
manner  towards  his  mistress,  he  apologized  to  her 
for  his  sudden  flight,  in  breathless  accents,  while 
his  face  seemed  marked  with  traces  of  the  utmost 
disappointment  and  vexation. — "  1  had  dropped  — 
I  had  dropped  the  ring,  Bella,  when  I  left  the 
coach,'**  said  he,  confusedly,  as  he  produced  the 
trinket,  and  gave  it  to  the  clergyman.  "  When  I 
handed  you  out,  it  fell  from  off  my  finger,  and  I 
forgot  to  pick  it  up  again — I  suddenly  recollected 
it  and  feared — I  greatly  feared  I  should  not  re- 
cover it — I  feared  that  some  one  else  would  find  it, 
and  that  I  should  lose  the  happiness  of  making 
you  my  bride  to-day.  Good  Sir,"  continued  he 
to  the  minister,  may  I  beg  you  to  be  quick — as 
quick,  pardon  my  haste — as  quick  as  may  be  con- 
venient with  your  ofiice." 

As  quick  as  my  astonishment  will  allow.  Sir," 
replied  the  parson,  eyeing  Glennon  as  though  he 
doubted  of  his  sanity;  for,  in  truth,  Sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^'  you  have  flurried  my  perception  of  the 
duty  I  have  to  execute,  by  your  precipitate  ex- 
cursion." 

Sir  said  Glennon,  regarding  the  minister 
sternly,  and  with  an  expression  of  fierce  passion 
gathering  on  his  brow,  which  for  a  long  time  it  had 
not  exhibited ;  but,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he 
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turned  his  looks  towards  Bella,  and  smiling,  though 
apparently  with  difficulty,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
again  begged  her  to  forgive  the  violence  of  his 
eagerness  to  secure  the  means  of  calling  her  his  own. 

The  bride,  however  indicative  of  a  still  hasty 
and  ungovernable  temper  she  might  have  thought 
this  movement,  could  not  feel  displeased  at  an 
occurrence  which  displayed  so  strongly  the  ardent 
affection  of  her  lover,  and  she  pressed  the  hand 
that  held  her  own  with  more  than  feelings  of  for- 
giveness. She  found  not  courage  enough  to  speak 
before  so  many  strangers,  at  a  time  like  this,  but 
her  looks  and  the  gentle  action  of  her  fingers 
needed  no  verbal  interpretation;  and  when  the 
minister  hemmed  twice  audibly,  to  give  notice  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  marriage  ritual, 
her  heart  was  ready  to  bestow  itself,  without  the 
slightest  reservation,  upon  the  impatient  being  who 
stood  before  her  to  receive  the  solemn  pledge  of  her 
affection. 

With  what  sentiments  Letitia  bore  witness  to  a 
contract  which  she  would  have  given  up  her  life,  if 
lawful,  to  have  prevented,  may  be  imagined,  but 
she  assisted  at  the  ceremony  without  allowing  one 
sign  of  her  dislike  to  it  to  escape  ;  for  the  deathly 
paleness  which  overspread  her  features,  and  made 
her  resemble  a  monumental  statue  near  which  she 
stood,  rather  than  a  living  being,  was  an  involun- 
tary evidence  of  her  deep  emotions,  over  which  she 
could  exert  no  control.  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
grossing influence  which  the  chief  parties  at  a  wed- 
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ding  usually  exert  upon  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators, especially  when  rustic  gazers  assemble  to 
witness  the  union  of  the  rich  and  beautiful,  the 
presence  of  the  hapless  bridemaid  seemed  to  excite 
more  interest  in  their  bosoms  than  even  the  brave 
apparel  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  splendid  dress  of  Bella,  composed  of 
foreign  silks,  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  and 
adorned  about  the  sleeves  and  bosom  with  pearls 
and  other  jewels,  called  forth  every  token  of  admi- 
ration which  the  villagers  could  demonstrate  by 
signs  and  subdued  exclamations;  but,  after  won- 
dering for  a  short  period  at  the  gorgeous  fabric, 
and  deciding  among  themselves  that  it  must  have 
been  the  spoils  of  some  great  Spanish  lady  taken 
on  the  Main,  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 
shrunken  form  and  pallid  countenance  of  Letitia, 
who,  simply  clad  in  white  habiliments,  now  evi- 
dently larger  than  the  wearer's  wasted  frame 
required,  stood  behind  her  sister,  like  a  melancholy 
emblem  of  the  futihty  of  human  joys  placed  in  a 
picture  near  the  representation  of  beauty,  health, 
and  happiness. 

"  Many  a  day  had  passed,''  whispered  one  good 
woman  to  another,  "  since  she  had  been  seen  in  any 
clothing  than  the  half-mourning  of  a  widow,  and 
now  she  looked  more  like  a  corpse  wrapped  in  a 
winding-sheet  than  a  living  body — a  sight  which 
boded  good  to  no  one.'**  Yet  how  she  could  stand 
by  and  see  her  sister  married  to  the  man  for  whose 
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love  she  had  been  brought  to  this  condition,  was 
above  their  comprehension,  and  many  doubts  now 
arose  against  the  lately  accredited  story  of  her  long 
disguised  attachment  to  the  bridegroom,  while 
several  persons  declared  she  must  have  told  the 
truth,  when  she  ascribed  her  sorrow  to  the  death  of 
Walter  Bellerton. 

These  observations,  though  communicated  among 
the  little  band  of  villagers  only  by  broken  whispers, 
were  uttered  so  unguardedly,  that  several  of  them 
must  have  reached  the  ears  of  her  who  formed  their 
subject,  but  her  mind  seemed  occupied  with  other 
themes.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Lawrence 
Glennon,  who  was  pronouncing  the  portion  of  the 
marriage  ritual  pertaining  to  himself  with  the  ease 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  its  sentences,  while  the 
soft  seductive  look  his  features  wore,  when  he 
joined  his  mistress  at  her  dwelling,  appeared 
changed  for  an  expression  of  mingled  recklessness 
and  craft,  a  self-confident  yet  cautious  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, such  as  the  skilful  gambler  bears  when  he 
watches  the  victim  of  his  artifice  entangling  himself 
unwittingly  in  the  snares  he  has  laid  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Momentary  flashes  of  strong  passion  shot 
along  his  brow  and  vanished,  yet  betraying,  by  the 
suddenness  of  their  disappearance,  the  working  of 
some  forbidden  feelings  which  he  wished  to  hide : 
and  though  he  sought  to  give  the  glances  with 
which  he  regarded  Bella  that  melting  tone  of  love 
which  suited  the  occasion,  there  was  a  troubled  fire 
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in  his  eyes,  which  gleamed  more  fiercely  than  the 
pure  pleasure  of  affection. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  speculations  of  the  elder 
maiden  upon  the  bridegroom,  as  she  regarded  him 
intently,  imagining  she  could  read  disaster  and 
unhappiness  to  her  sister  written  in  every  lineament 
of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  plighting  her  eternal 
constancy  ;  but  of  all  persons  Letitia  was  the  most 
unqualified  to  judge  of  Glennon's  motives.  She 
even  attributed  the  impetuous  haste  with  which  he 
had  rushed  out  from  the  church,  to  regain  the  lost 
trinket  he  was  now  placing  upon  her  sister's  finger, 
to  any  other  cause  than  that  he  had  assigned  for 
it ;  and,  though  she  could  adduce  no  reason  likely 
to  occasion  his  abrupt  disappearance  and  swift  re- 
turn at  a  moment  so  engrossing,  except  the  neces- 
sity of  possessing  the  requisite  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  wedding  ceremonial,  she  considered  the 
apology  as  a  fiction  invented  at  the  instant  to  con- 
ceal the  real  impulse  of  so  strange  an  action.  Yet, 
conscious  as  she  was  of  the  unsparing  bias  of  her 
feelings  against  the  heir  of  Moatley,  she  could 
scarcely  compel  herself  to  suppress  external  evi- 
dences of  her  apprehensions.  She  felt  urged  to  inter- 
pose even  force  between  her  sister  and  the  destruc- 
tion she  fancied  fixing  itself  upon  her.  She  wished 
to  rush  forward  and  stay  her  sister's  hand—to 
scream  out,  "  Stop,  Bella  ! — take  not  that  serpent 
to  your  bosom  ! — vow  not  to  love  and  honour  that 
perjured  wretch,  who  meditates  your  ruin  ! — turn 
from  him — from  real  misery  and  grief — to  share 
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again  our  humble  shed,  with  all  its  wants  and 
troubles But  she  struggled  to  resist  temptations 
for  which  she  could  have  shewn  none  but  imaginary 
foundations ;  she  trembled  with  excitement,  while  a 
chill  moisture  gathered  on  her  forehead ;  but  she 
stood  fixed  and  silent,  and  saw  the  marriage  rite 
concluded,  and  witnessed  Lawrence  catch  her  sister 
in  his  arms,  and  salute  her  with  the  warm  embrace 
which  at  that  period  was  its  customary  sequel. 

Although  the  spectators  had  assembled  rather  to 
gratify  curiosity  and  love  of  gazing,  than  from  any 
affection  or  respect  towards  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, a  murmur  of  approbation  arose  amongst 
them,  and  expressed  their  involuntary  sympathy  in 
the  feelings  of  the  married  couple,  when  this  em- 
brace announced  the  completion  of  their  union. 
Half  uttered  blessings  and  kind  though  homely 
phrases  caused  a  little  congratulatory  buzz  around 
the  wedded  pair,  as  they  left  the  communion  rails, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  vestry  to  enregister 
their  marriage  ;  and  several  old  dames  approached 
Letitia,  as  she  followed  her  sister,  and  whispered 
their  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  captain's  lady, 
as  they  flatteringly  styled  the  bride;  and  as  they 
slowly  retired  to  the  porch,  they  bade  their  grand- 
children, who  hung  upon  their  gowns,  to  mind  and 
curtsey  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  as  they  left  the 
church.  Whether  the  little  urchins  understood 
any  other  meaning  from  this  counsel  than  merely 
the  demonstration  of  their  humble  duty  to  their 
superiors,  is  matter  of  debate,  but  they  did  nothing 
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else  but  curtsey  from  the  church  door  to  the  car- 
riage, running  forward  like  lapwings,  and  repeating 
their  obeisances,  as  fast  as  they  could  turn  round 
and  assume  a  serious  aspect,  suitable  in  their  opi- 
nions to  the  ceremony  of  genuflexion. 

Lawrence  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his 
native  country  that  he  had  forgotten  its  happy- 
customs,  and  his  notice  of  these  reverential  move- 
ments might  have  been  confined  to  nodding  at  the 
respective  parties,  as  they  dropped  their  tiny  knees 
before  him,  had  he  not  found  Hiram  Snubbs  sta- 
tioned at  the  outlet  of  the  cemetery,  who,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  immediately 
beginning  to  scratch  the  uncovered  citadel  of 
reason  with  the  other,  hoped  his  honour  would 
encourage  the  ringers  of  his  native  parish.'''' 

For  a  moment,  the  bridegroom  seemed  not  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  and  looked 
at  him  as  one  whose  thoughts  were  bewildered  with 
other  subjects  than  the  things  before  him ;  but 
Hiram  having  renewed  his  application,  with  a  kind 
of  bow,  adding  some  in  Jistinct  allusion  to  its  being 
always  the  way  at  Sedgley  when  a  squire  married 
to  have  the  bells  rung,  Glennon'^s  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  instantly  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  drew  forth  some  golden  pieces,  which,  without 
regarding  them,  he  transferred  to  the  beaver  of  the 
bell-ringer,  whose  eyes  glistened  as  brightly  as  the 
coin  at  the  donation.  Thus  roused  to  a  sense  of 
what  the  bystanders  thought  propriety,  Lawrence 
looked  around  him,  and  again  abstracting  money 
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from  its  depository,  presented  it  to  the  eldest  sibyl 
of  the  group  of  rustic  followers,  bidding  her  divide 
it  equally  amongst  all  the  party,  not  forgetting 
the  curtsying  youngsters,  who,  almost  instinctively 
catching  the  import  of  his  words,  fell  to  curtsying 
again  with  an  extravagant  mixture  of  glee  and 
gratitude,  which  gave  every  addition  but  grace- 
fulness to  their  motions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  observance  of 
those  fashions  which  the  poor  conceive  essentially 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  Lawrence 
did  not  appear  to  feel  any  dehght  in  the  joyful 
countenances  of  the  villagers,  who  were  astonished 
at  the  profusion  of  his  bounty.  He  did  not  seem, 
in  fact,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  scene  before 
him,  but  to  have  his  mind  engaged  with  themes 
of  deep  import.  He  was  evidently  restless,  and 
impatient  to  be  gone,  although  the  hindrance  to  his 
progress  was  but  momentary,  and  his  eyes  were 
frequently  turned  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  object  which  they  expected  to  behold, 
while  they  were  as  constantly  checked  in  these 
excursions,  as  if  their  owner  did  not  wish  their 
glances  to  be  noticed. 

In  this  state  of  concealed  uneasiness,  Glennon 
handed  his  bride  into  the  vehicle,  attempting  to 
smile  and  speak  with  the  same  gaiety  and  softness 
as  when  she  had  alighted  on  his  arm ;  but  it  was  too 
plain,  that  his  feelings  had  received  an  impression 
either  from  some  sudden  recollection,  or  from  some 
event  unknown  to  his  companions,  which  irritated 
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them  almost  beyond  control.  For  many  months, 
since  the  day  on  which  he  first  visited  her,  Bella 
had  not  beheld  his  brow  so  clouded  with  angry 
shades,  nor  witnessed  so  much  wildness  and  dark 
expression  of  passion  in  his  eyes. 

Whatever  might  be  the  source  of  Glennon's 
present  discomposure,  she  was  convinced  that  it 
did  not  originate  with  herself,  as  he  took  pains  to 
shew  her  those  attentions,  and  behave  to  her  with 
that  kindness  and  affection,  which  a  bride  generally 
receives  from  her  consort  on  her  wedding  day. 
Nor  could  it  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
Letitia,  because  he  was  as  polite  and  complaisant 
towards  her  as  could  be  desired,  and  more  so  than 
the  elder  maiden  seemed  to  wish ;  whence  it 
sprung,  then,  Bella  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
and,  not  liking  to  appear  to  notice  it,  she  forbore 
to  ask  him  any  questions  on  the  subject,  hoping 
that  only  his  vexation,  for  having  disturbed  the 
good  order  of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  his  im- 
petuosity to  regain  the  ring  he  had  dropped,  had 
not  yet  disappeared,  and  that  nothing  else,  more 
serious,  had  provoked  his  anger. 

But  Bella  began  to  fear,  that  more  than  the 
mere  annoyance  of  a  ruffled  temper  embittered  her 
husband's  feelings,  when  he  told  her,  that  he 
should  allow  her  but  a  few  moments  to  take  leave 
of  her  father,  adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
an  affair  of  moment  called  upon  him  to  return 
without  loss  of  time  to  Moatley.  What  this 
important  business  was,  however,  he  did  not  seem 
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inclined  to  tell  her,  observing,  that  at  a  future  op- 
portunity he  would  acquaint  her  with  its  nature, 
as  it  would  require  her  to  be  informed  of  many 
other  circumstances,  which  he  had  not  now  leisure 
to  detail,  to  understand  its  merits. 

Content  with  this  assurance,  though  sorry  that 
any  unpleasant  occurrence  should  interrupt  the 
happiness  which  Glennon  had  appeared  to  feel 
when  he  sought  her  at  her  dwelling,  Bella  endea- 
voured to  relieve  his  thoughts  by  her  cheerful 
sallies  and  her  kind  expressions,  and  when  the 
carriage  reached  her  father's  door,  she  jumped  out 
quickly,  and  hastened  to  bid  farewell  to  her  parent, 
with  the  alacrity  of  one  who  seeks  to  evince 
sympathy  in  the  troubles  of  a  friend  by  active 
though  silent  acquiescence  in  his  wishes. 

The  parting  of  Bella  with  her  father,  on  her 
part,  was  of  that  affectionate  description  which 
partakes  more  of  the  anticipated  joy  of  soon  meet- 
ing again,  under  happier  circumstances,  than  of 
sorrow  for  the  separation  that  is  to  precede  their 
coming.  The  exulting  girl  threw  her  arms  around 
the  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  his  withered  and 
distorted  face  on  every  feature.  Then,  withdraw- 
ing herself  a  little,  and  looking  fondly  at  him, 
while  he  returned  her  gaze  in  a  pleased  kind  of 
wonder  at  the  warmth  of  her  salute,  she  said, 
"  You  have  been  all  to  me,  father,  that  love  and 
tenderness  could  make  you.  You  have  supported 
me,  and  nursed  me,  and  played  with  me,  and 
blessed  me,  and  now  I  will  support  you,  and  nurse 
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you,  and  if  I  can  no  longer  play  with  you,  I  will 
kiss  you  and  bless  you.  Every  day  will  I  kiss  you 
and  bless  you,  father,  and  see  that  your  dear  grey 
hairs  are  laid  upon  a  smooth  soft  pillow. — Never, 
never  more  will  a  bit  of  stale  dry  bread  be  your 
only  breakfast,  but  all  that's  rich  and  good  and 
dainty  shall  tempt  your  appetite."  The  animated 
caresses  and  joyful  tone  of  his  daughter's  voice 
seemed  to  rouse  the  faculties  of  the  ancient  sufferer, 
and  Bella  stopped  short,  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
about  to  speak. 

As  was  usual  with  him,  when  he  was  moved  with 
any  subject  on  which  he  desired  to  express  his  senti- 
ments, the  old  man  slowly  raised  himself  forward 
and  looked  around  him,  his  body  appearing,  by  the 
partial  agitation  of  his  frame  which  always  preceded 
his  speech,  to  partake  of  the  excitement  that  was 
gathering  in  his  mind.  At  length,  having  aroused 
both  his  mental  and  corporeal  powers  till  they 
seemed  as  much  awakened  as  his  melancholy 
affliction  would  permit,  he  said,  in  indistinct  and 
broken  accents — 

"  Bella,  don'^t  you  go,  I  command  you,  an  it  be 
only  to  get  dainty  things  for  me — don't  go,  Bella — 
I  liked  the  dry  bread  well  enough,  I'm  sure,  nor 
did  I  ask  for  better — what  dainty,  think  you,  can 
make  up  your  loss  to  me  ?" 

"  I  shall  see  you  every  day,  father,''  replied 
Bella,  soothingly.  "  Every  day  I  will  come  and 
see  you,  father.  Besides,  Lawrence  has  many 
better  houses  of  his  own  than  this,  and  he  has 
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promised  me  that  you  shall  have  one  quite  close  to 
Moatley/' 

"  Let  him  keep  his  house,  and  I  will  keep  my 
daughter/'  muttered  the  old  man  quickly.  But 
are  you  married,  Bella?*"  continued  he,  looking  at 
her  gay  apparel  with  attention,  and  then  at  her 
ring  finger — Yes — yes — I  need  not  ask  it — You 
are  not  my  daughter  now.  I  have  lost  my  daugh- 
ter Bella.  I  have  none  but  Letty  now  to  help  me, 
and  Letty  she  is  ill !  She  will  die,  and  there  will  be 
no  one  left  to  bury  me  !"  and,  yielding  to  a  fit  of 
childish  grief,  the  old  man  wrung  his  hands,  then 
laid  his  head  down  on  his  pillow,  and  began  to  sob 
and  weep  with  bitterness,  while  both  his  daughters 
vainly  endeavoured  to  console  him.  But,  whilst 
they  w^ere  thus  occupied,  the  voice  of  Glennon  was 
heard  calling,  "Bella  !  Bella  !  I  cannot  wait  another 
moment,"  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  demand  obe- 
dience, and  Bella  was  compelled  to  take  her  depar- 
ture, without  the  attendance  of  her  bridemaid, 
who  refused  to  leave  her  father  in  his  sorrow. 
The  young  damsel,  however,  though,  from  equal 
feelings  of  affection  towards  their  parent,  she 
forbore  to  press  her  sister  to  accompany  her, 
entreated  Letitia  to  repair  to  Moatley  as  soon  as 
the  invalid's  unfortunate  impression  had  subsided^ 
and  promised  to  obtain  the  permission  of  her 
husband  to  send  back  the  coach  to  bring  her 
thither,  and  having  hastily  embraced  her,  she  flew 
into  the  vehicle,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  borne 
far  away  upon  its  rapid  wheels. 
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The  speed  to  which  the  driver  urged  his  horses, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Captain  Glennon, 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  a  gallop,  and,  as  she  was 
whirled  along,  Bella  could  not  help  desiring  to 
know  the  occasion  of  this  velocity ;  but  she  re- 
strained her  inclinations  when  she  saw  the  counte- 
nance of  Lawrence  overcast  with  stormy  presages, 
which  did  not  offer  encouragement  to  her  questions, 
though  it  provoked  her  wishes  to  propose  them. 
She  was.  Indeed,  surprised  to  observe  the  accumu- 
lation of  angry  feelings  expressed  by  the  stern 
contraction  of  his  features,  and  the  quick  and 
troubled  glance  of  his  eyes,  and,  at  length,  she 
could  not  help  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder^ 
whilst  she  looked  playfully  and  affectionately  in  his 
face,  and  saying,  "  something  has  ruffled  you  to 
day,  I  fancy,  Lawrence  ?" 

"  Something  has^  Bella,"  replied  he  energeti- 
cally ;  "  and  if  I  appear  disturbed  and  angry,  when 
least  it  seems  I  ought  to  feel  so,  do  not  attribute 
my  uncouthness  to  want  of  kindness  towards 
yourself.**' 

I  shall  not  think  of  such  an  impossibility,''  said 
Bella,  smiling  SAveetly.  I  regret  your  having 
cause  for  this  vexation,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  long 
annoy  you;  but  I  think  I  know  your  heart  too  well 
to  imagine  it  capable  of  angry  feelings  towards  one 
who  has  never  given  you  a  shadow  of  offence.'' 

"  You  do  know  it  too  well,  Bella,  my  dear  and 
beautiful  angel  said  Lawrence,  relaxing  his  fixed 
features  into  an  aspect  of  fondness  and  delight,  as 
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he  threw  his  arms  around  her ;  and  amidst  endear- 
ments, which  were  evidently  the  genuine  offspring 
of  their  bosoms,  the  happy  pair  forgot  for  a  moment 
the  subject  which  commenced  their  raptures. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  the  coach  proceeded 
soon  brought  it  within  the  enclosures  of  the  house 
of  Moatley,  and,  between  a  winding  avenue  of 
straggling  trees,  which  took  a  lengthened  course 
through  wide  fields  and  old  plantations,  it  swept 
along  with  almost  perilous  speed.  Thus  advancing, 
it  had  more  than  measured  half  the  distance  towards 
the  mansion,  when  a  turn  in  the  road  gave  to  view 
a  party  of  horsemen  riding  leisurely  forwards  in 
the  same  direction.  They  appeared  to  be  about 
six  or  seven  in  number,  and  their  equipments  were 
not  of  the  kind  commonly  seen  in  England,  having 
more  of  a  military  or  warlike  character  than  is 
witnessed  in  the  peaceable  exteriors  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, although  they  were  plainly  not  individuals 
belonging  to  the  army. 

Glennon  almost  started  v/hen  his  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  band  of  strangers,  who,  at  first,  were 
too  far  off  to  afford  more  than  their  outlines  to  his 
sight.  His  hand  at  once  resumed  its  ancient  habit 
of  moving  to  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  and  Bella 
was  surprised  to  see  him  place  his  other  hand 
within  his  bosom,  in  which  it  evidently  grasped 
some  small  body,  which  she  rightly  conjectured  to 
be  a  pistol. 

"What! — who  doyoutakethemtobe?""  exclaimed 
she,  in  perturbation  at  this  extraordinary  precaution. 
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The  devil  seize  me  if  I  know  replied  Law- 
rence, all  whose  former  evil  propensities  seemed 
disposed  to  break  forth  in  succession  on  this  morn- 
ing, which  should  have  been  most  free  from  every 
violent  sign  or  coarse  behaviour. — "  They  do  not 
look  like  men  of  peaceable  professions,"  added  he, 
"  and  if — "  but  before  he  could  complete  his  sen- 
tence the  velocity  of  the  carriage  brought  him  near 
enough  to  the  strangers  to  enable  him  to  recognise 
them,  and  he  exclaimed,  By  God,  those  villains 
are  returned  again 

"  What  villains,  Lawrence  said  Bella,  in  still 
more  alarm,  and  looking  pale,  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band^s  countenance  grow  dark  with  anger. 

Peace,  Bella ! — my  dear  Bella,  you  must  not 
ask  me  questions,'^  said  Lawrence,  softening  his 
voice  from  a  peremptory  tone  ]  to  one  of  gentle 
admonition — "  keep  yourself  back  when  these  men 
accost  me,  for  I  do  not  wish  them  to  see  more  of 
you  than  is  necessary.*" 

Bella,  unlike  her  sister,  was  naturally  timid,  and 
this  strange  injunction,  combined  with  Glennon's 
quick  and  resolute  manner,  terrified  her  with  ap- 
prehensions to  which  she  could  assign  no  form, 
and  whilst  she  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  compre- 
hend her  husband's  motives,  the  vehicle  ran 
swiftly  through  the  troop  of  horsemen,  who  opened 
their  irregular  rank  to  let  it  pass.  But,  rapid  as 
this  transit  was,  the  cavaliers  gained  sufficient 
sight  of  Glennon's  countenance  to  give  rise  to  a 
burst  of  exclamations  among  them,  and  they  set 
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spurs  to  their  horses,  and  hurried  on  behind  the 
carriage,  eager  to  overtake  it  in  its  flight. 

Well  disposed  as  Glennon's  coachman  seemed 
to  be  to  lead  the  travellers  a  chace,  their  less  encum- 
bered beasts  brought  some  of  them  repeatedly  close 
to  the  windows  of  the  coach,  and  Bella  could  not 
help  observing  their  singular  and  unpromising 
appearance.  Their  faces  were  of  a  dark  yellowish 
though  clear  complexion,  and  their  locks  were 
long  and  almost  black,  overshadowed  with  wide 
brimmed  hats  or  sombreros,  which  gave  additional 
deepness  to  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  features. 
Their  countenances  wore  wild  and  fierce  expres- 
sions, and  their  eyes  glanced  through  the  window 
plates  with  piercing  brightness,  while  she  fancied 
a  strange  mixture  of  smile  and  sneer  rose  upon 
their  lips,  as  they  regarded  her,  which,  when  they 
looked  at  Glennon,  was  changed  for  a  more  fami- 
liar and  amicable  aspect.  It  was  not  possible  for 
her  to  observe  their  whole  exterior  from  the  posi- 
tion which  she  occupied,  but  she  could  perceive 
that  they  wore  silk  kerchiefs  of  brilliant  colours, 
loosely  knotted  round  their  necks,  which  left  the 
greater  portion  of  their  throats  uncovered,  and 
that  their  upper  garments  were  formed  of  rough 
materials,  not  like  the  fine  broad  cloth  of  England. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  whole  party  moved  on  brought  it  to  the  bridge 
across  the  moat,  which  ran  round  the  manor  house, 
and  as  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped,  Glennon, 
whose  countenance  had  undergone  a  variety  of 
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changes  from  severity  to  apparent  good  humour, 
during  which  he  had  not  uttered  one  word,  in- 
stantly threw  open  the  door,  and  jumped  out, 
without  waiting  for  the  service  of  the  footman. 

A  volley  of  congratulatory  exclamations  imme- 
diately announced  the  pleasure  of  the  strangers  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  they  all  crowded  around  him^ 
some  without  alighting  from  their  horses,  others 
leaping  off  with  extreme  agility,  and  each  claiming 
a  rough  and  hearty  shake  of  his  hand,  while  their 
broad  half  savage  smiles  were  accompanied  with 
various  speeches,  demonstrative  of  their  eagerness 
to  greet  him. 

Bella's  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  attracted 
by  two  of  these  unknown  friends  of  Lawrence, 
whose  persons  and  demeanour  were  more  striking 
than  those  of  their  companions ;  one  her  husband 
accosted  by  the  name  of  Avory,  the  other  was  a 
foreigner  by  his  speech,  but  whether  Frenchman, 
Portuguese,  or  Spaniard,  she  could  not  tell,  as  she 
was  ignorant  of  any  language  but  her  own.  But 
Glennon  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  conversing 
with  this  stranger,  in  his  proper  tongue,  and  she 
conjectured  rightly,  from  hearing  that  word  fre- 
quently addressed  to  him,  that  his  name  was  Bar- 
belot.  Avory  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  with 
square  stern  features,  and  broad  muscular  person, 
yet  possessing  the  contour  of  vigorous  activity. 
His  dark  crisped  hair  curled  over  a  brow  of  great 
whiteness,  where  it  lay  immediately  contiguous  to 
his  locks ;  but  his  face  was  sunburnt  and  deeply 
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tanned  in  every  other  place,  excepting  close  round 
his  mouth,  which  part  still  preserved  its  fairness, 
as  if  to  form  a  contrast  with  his  black  mustachios, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  des- 
perate, but  not  cruel.  On  the  other  hand  stood 
Barbelot,  a  lofty  and  almost  gigantic  figure,  long 
limbed,  and  wide  across  the  chest,  with  a  com- 
plexion sun-browned  almost  to  a  moorish  tinge, 
yet  covered  with  a  multitude  of  freckles,  still  more 
deeply  tinted.  His  features  were  long,  projecting, 
strongly  lined,  and  barbarous  in  their  aspect ;  his 
coarse-haired  and  shaggy  eyebrows  gave  a  still 
more  ferocious  character  to  the  glances  of  his  coal- 
black  eyes,  and  his  wdde  laugh,  when  he  replied  to 
some  observation  made  by  Glennon,  displayed 
between  thick  lips  a  perfect  set  of  teeth,  whose 
large  size  was  relieved  by  their  ivory  hue  and 
texture. 

While  the  bride  of  Glennon  sat  thus  examining 
the  party  of  strange  beings  before  her,  she  could 
not  help  supposing  that  their  occupation,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  far  below  that  of  gentlemen.  She 
was  but  little  conversant  in  the  world  and  its  various 
characters,  but  there  was  nothing  about  these  men 
that  spoke  of  gentleness,  humanity,  or  education. 
Their  speech  was  evidently  coarse,  and  mixed 
"with  profane  expletives,  although  she  could  not 
distinguish  sufficiently  connected  sentences  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  its  subjects.  Their  move- 
ments were  quick,  restive,  and  violent,  as  far  as 
could  be  so  when  there  was  no  object  for  exertion 
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except  the  gestures  which  accompanied  their  words, 
and  their  dresses  were  mixtures  of  coarse  cloths 
with  rich  silks  and  fine  linens.  One  or  two  had 
beautifully  laced  frills  and  ruffles  to  their  shirts, 
while  their  jackets  (for  all  wore  this  short  upper 
garment)  were  of  loose  textured  camlet,  and  their 
trowsers  of  the  thinnest  linen,  under  which  ap- 
peared, from  beneath  the  lower  edges,  similarly 
fashioned  apparel  of  thick  crape,  such  as  is  brought 
from  China.  The  others  were  arrayed  with  equal 
incongruity  and  waste  of  clothing,  and  all  were 
armed,  though  furnished  with  various  weapons. 
The  first  sentence  Bella  understood,  alluded  to 
those  warlike  instruments,  and  was  uttered  by  her 
husband,  as  he  walked  aside  with  Avory  from 
the  group  of  strangers. 

"  I  told  you  before,"  said  he  to  this  person,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him  than 
the  others,  that  you  should  not  come  thus  equip- 
ped across  the  country 

"  Pheugh,  Captain answered  Avory,  with  a 
half  whistle,  "  never  mind  our  rigging,  so  that  we 
keep  the  luff^ 

And  may  I  ask,  what  the  devil  brought  you 
back  upon  me  so  suddenly      said  Glennon. 

"  And  so  little  to  your  liking/'  added  Avory. 

"  Why,  not  exactly  that.  Jack,**'  said  Lawrence 
quickly,  "  but  come  a  little  more  this  way,  I  am" — 
But  what  her  husband  further  said,  Bella 
could  not  hear,  for  he  passed  to  some  distance 
behind  the  coach,  and  she  did  not  see  him  again 
till  he  advanced  with  Avory  to  the  other  strangers. 
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who  had  now  all  dismounted,  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  make  out,  from  where  they  stood,  the  figure 
which  they  might  indistinctly  perceive  seated  in 
the  vehicle,  while  they  laughed  and  seemed  to  jest 
upon  their  observations.  It  was  now  evident  to 
Bella,  that  Lawrence  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  superior  by  his  visitors ;  at  least,  they  paid  a  de- 
gree of  deference  to  him  which  appeared  habitual, 
and  at  once  a  light  broke  in  upon  her,  and  she 
concluded  that  these  uncouth  beings  were  a  portion 
of  his  former  comrades,  when,  as  he  had  told  her, 
he  commanded  a  private  ship  of  war  upon  the 
western  ocean. 

Little  as  she  really  knew  about  the  companions 
of  his  wandering  life,  she  had  conjectured  that  they 
were  loose,  wild,  and  reckless  sailors,  from  whose 
society  he  had  contracted  all  the  evil,  overbearing 
manners  which  had  encrusted  his  better  character ; 
and  she  shuddered  when  she  found  him  still  so 
closely  intimate  w  ith  beings  whose  very  looks  and 
dresses  bore  witness  to  their  want  of  those  peaceful 
and  social  habits  which  fit  mankind  for  domestic 
happiness  and  upright  conduct. 

A  few  words  only  passed  between  Glennon  and 
the  strangers,  and  they  separated,  four  of  them 
proceeding  with  their  horses  round  to  the  stables 
of  the  dwelling,  the  other  two  remounting  and 
riding  slowly  along  the  avenue  by  which  they  had 
arrived,  while  Lawrence,  advancing  to  the  carriage, 
invited  Bella  to  alight,  and  apologised  for  deserting 
her  so  long. 

"  And  what  a  curious  set  of  people  you  were 
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engaged  with,"  said  his  bride,  when  he  had  ceased ; 

am  I  right  in  fancying  them  some  of  your  old 
associates 

"  Quite  right,  Bella,^'  replied  Lawrence,  in  atone 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  "  and  it  could  be  only  an  ill 
wind  that  blew  them  hither,  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
They  were  with  me  about  three  weeks  ago,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  I  thought  them  far 
off  again  at  sea ;  but  it  seems  they  have  encountered 
stormy  weather,  which  disabled  their  vessel,  and 
obliged  them  to  put  back  again  to  refit.  Mean- 
while, you  see  they  make  a  voyage  overland  across 
the  country  to  me,  and  come  rigged  out  too,  like 
outlandish  gallies,  half  oars  half  sails,  enough  to 
raise  a  mob  about  their  heels.'' 

"  Oh,  never  mind  their  odd  outsides.  Lorry,*" 
said  Bella,  while  she  smiled  gaily,  for  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  husband  vexed,  without  trying  to 
relieve  his  mind  of  its  annoyance.  If  their  hearts 
are  good,  we  will  bear  with  their  strange  dresses, 
and  their  stranger  manners,  for  I  could  see  they  are 
not  like  our  Essex  people  in  their  ways  and  lan^ 
guage." 

"  You  are  a  sweet  girl,  Bella,  by  God  you  are 
exclaimed  Glennon,  vehemently,  as  he  regarded 
his  bride  with  looks  of  deep  love  and  admiration ; 
"  beautiful,  considerate,  and  kind,"  added  he,  as 
if  penetrated  with  gratitude  and  affection  towards 
her.  "  All  that  a  man's  heart  could  wish — all  that 
a  woman  can  be,  or  an  angel  either.  ^Tis  a  pity  ! — 
'tis  a  d — d,  a  deadly  pity  that  " 
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"  That  what !"  said  Bella,  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, observing  that  he  paused,  and  wondering 
why  he  spoke  with  so  much  energy. 

"  That  ever  I  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  such  wild  wretches  as  yonder  gang  of  rovers," 
cried  Lawrence,  looking  towards  his  old  com- 
panions, who,  seemingly  unable  to  contain  them- 
selves, were  scampering  their  horses  over  the  fields 
or  park,  through  which  the  avenue  wound,  spurring 
and  whipping  the  beasts  to  make  them  prance  and 
leap,  when  there  was  nothing  to  leap  over,  and 
laughing  outrageously  at  their  own  frolics.  "  But 
I  must  be  gone,"  added  he,  sternly,  as  if  wishing 
to  recover  himself  from  the  influence  of  some  re- 
pentant feelings  which  oppressed  him.  Bella, 
I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  while,  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  till  you  see  me  you  had 
better  keep  within  your  chamber,  or  at  least  in 
some  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  Yet  stay,  I  have  not 
bade  you  welcome  to  your  dwelling,  nor  installed 
you  mistress  of  its  household,  as  you  are  mistress 
of  its  master,'^  and  taking  the  first  step  forward 
with  a  kind  of  stamp  expressive  of  excited  senti- 
ments, which  he  could  not  otherwise  relieve,  he  led 
his  bride  across  the  bridge,  and  ushered  her  into 
the  house  of  Moatley. 

Moatley  manor-house  had  undergone  signal 
changes  in  its  appearance  since  its  new  possessor 
first  beheld  it  after  his  return.  Every  wreck  of 
time  and  tempest  had  been  rapidly  removed,  and 
the  whole  interior  beautified  and  furnished,  under 
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the  superlntendance  of  artists  famous  for  their  skill 
in  such  important  mysteries ;  but  Lawrence  spent 
no  time  in  displaying  these  embellishments  to  his 
bride.  He  called  together  several  servants  who 
formed  his  establishment,  and  bade  them  consider 
Bella  as  their  mistress ;  and  then,  conducting  her 
upstairs,  took  a  hasty  though  fond  leave  of  her, 
and  again  descended — mounted  his  horse,  which 
he  had  desired  to  be  brought  out  immediately,  and 
rode  swiftly  down  the  avenue. 

After  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Bella's  me- 
ditations were  for  some  time  complicated  with  every 
species  of  suggestion  which  a  quick  fancy  could 
invent,  to  account  for  his  behaviour  throughout 
that  morning.  There  was  something  so  irregular 
and  variable  in  his  conduct  and  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing, such  a  mingling  of  fondness  and  abruptness  in 
his  speech  and  manner,  of  softness  and  severity  in 
his  looks,  and  of  gentleness  and  wildness  in  all  he 
did  and  said,  that  she  could  have  fancied  that  his 
mind  was  wandering  and  unsettled,  from  actual 
derangement  of  his  intellects ;  but  she  laughed  at 
herself  for  imagining  such  a  far-sought  interpreta- 
tion of  his  inconsistency,  which  she  next  attributed 
to  the  absorbing  interest  of  some  important  busi- 
ness that  had  suddenly  been  communicated  to  him. 
Yet,  how  could  he  have  learnt  it  ?  and  why  should 
he  not  afford  her  a  slight  sketch,  the  merest  outline, 
of  this  urgent  business,  which  tore  him  away  so 
peremptorily  from  the  duties  of  a  bridegroom? 
Were  his  fortune  and  estate  in  peril,  from  circura- 
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Stances  which  instantaneous  efforts  might  avert? 
Had  a  friend  fallen  into  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
besought  him  to  fly  to  his  assistance  ?  or  was  he 
still  connected  with  the  ventures  of  the  roving 
mariners  he  had  once  commanded,  and,  conscious 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  their  proceedings,  was  he 
averse  to  own  his  participation  in  their  schemes, 
while  he  was  compelled  to  quit  her,  thus  unex» 
pectedly,  to  forward  them  ? 

To  this  last  conclusion  Bella  felt  most  persuaded, 
though  least  willing  to  incline,  as  well  because  the 
immediate  circumstances  around  her  seemed  to 
point  it  out  as  probable,  as  because  it  had  been  the 
opinion  of  Letitia  ;  and  she  could  not  help  allowing 
to  herself  that  her  sister  was  generally  correct  in 
her  belief,  however  slight  the  premises  from  which 
she  drew  her  arguments.  There  was  a  power  of 
penetration  in  the  elder  maiden  which  the  youngest 
wanted,  but  which  she  knew  Letitia  habitually 
exercised  on  every  subject  brought  before  her  ; 
and  though  she  used  to  doubt  the  justness  of  her 
surmises  on  the  character  of  Glennon,  because  she 
thought  her  reasons  too  refined,  she  now  perceived, 
their  plausibility,  when  more  palpable  grounds 
were  offered  to  her  judgment.  Since  her  marriage, 
she  had  seen  in  Lawrence''s  demeanour,  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  signs  of  stronger 
and  darker  emotions  than  he  had  exhibited  from 
the  first  day  of  his  offering  his  addresses  to  her. 
She  had  discovered  that  he  still  wore  the  weapons 
which  she  thought  were  laid  aside,  and  she  found  hm 
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Still  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  beings  who, 
as  the  tempters  of  his  youth,  and  the  corrupters  of 
his  morals,  he  ought  to  have  abandoned  without 
fearing  the  imputation  of  ingratitude ;  while  their 
appearance,  at  a  moment  when  he  acknowledged 
the  pressure  of  urgent  business,  and  his  selection 
of  two  of  them  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition 
to  arrange  it,  added  weight  to  that  scale  of  the 
balance  which  Letitia  held  to  be  the  true  one. 
But  Bella's  disposition  was  of  that  happy  kind 
which  does  not  like  the  dark  side  of  a  question, 
and  she  quickly  divested  her  mind  of  its  uneasi-^ 
ness,  by  remembering  that  she  had  assumed  a  great 
portion  of  her  evidence ;  that  it  had  not  been  stated 
by  her  husband  that  his  morals  were  corrupted, 
or  that  his  associates  were  other  than  wild,  uncul- 
tivated rovers,  privateering  sailors,  who  necessarily 
need  not  be  profligate,  though  they  might  be  little 
civilized ;  and,  at  length,  she  returned  nearly  to 
the  standard  of  her  former  declarations  on  this 
subject,  that  Lawrence  was  widely  different  from 
the  secluded  inhabitants  of  Sedgley,  but  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  him  that  was  dishonourable,  or 
that  might  not  be  expected  from  a  high-spirited 
spoilt  child,  who  had  run  away  to  sea,  and  come 
back  repentant,  after  passing  his  early  manhood 
amongst  strange  wandering  mariners  and  foreign 
regions. 

However  deficient  some  people  may  think  Bella 
in  shrewdness  and  ratiocination,  whilst  judging  the 
motives  of  the  man  she  loved,  she  contrived  to 
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make  herself  extremely  happy  with  the  sentence 
she  passed  upon  his  actions,  which  she  felt  con- 
vinced could,  upon  cool  reflection,  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  singularity  of  his  youthful  educa- 
tion, and  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  some  trou- 
blesome affair  which  required  his  attention ;  while 
the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  his  former  crew  she  con- 
sidered accidental,  and  very  displeasing  to  him,  as 
he  had  asserted,  and  thus,  having  conformed  her 
opinions  to  her  wishes,  Bella  began  to  amuse  her- 
self with  many  pleasant  speculations  on  the  con- 
tented life  she  was  about  to  lead,  in  such  a  com- 
fortable and  handsome  residence  as  that  which  now 
owned  her  for  its  mistress.  She  longed  for  the 
society  of  Letitia,  that  she  might  impart  her  pros- 
pects of  felicity  to  that  dear  participator  in  her 
thoughts,  upon  the  very  spot  which  was  to  bear 
witness  to  her  happiness,  and  she  instantly  sum- 
moned a  young  domestic,  who,  she  was  told  by 
Lawrence,  would  w^ait  upon  her,  and  desired  her 
to  bid  the  coachman  repair  immediately  to  her 
father's  cottage,  and  bring  back  her  sister  with 
him. 

To  this  request  *  Lucy'  made  answer,  that  the 
coach  had  returned  to  Rochford,  whence  it  was 
procured,  after  her  mistress  had  alighted  from  it, 
and  Bella  was  forced  to  be  content  with  the  design 
of  obtaining  Glennon's  permission  to  send  his 
horse  to  fetch  Letitia,  since  her  recent  illness  had 
disabled  her  from  walking  beyond  a  trifling  dis- 
tance. 
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Desirous  as  Bella  felt  to  investigate  the  whole 
interior  of  the  edifice,  and  to  extend  her  perambu- 
lations to  its  precincts,  she  would  not  allow  herself 
to  overstep  the  boundaries  recommended  by  her 
husband;  conjecturing  that  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
encounter  any  of  the  self-invited  guests  who  had 
quartered  themselves  upon  him  ;  and  though  Lucy 
informed  her,  with  apparent  admiration  and  delight, 
that  these  strange  gentlemen  had  made  themselves 
an  amazing  bowl  of  punch,  which  they  had  carried 
to  the  stable-yard,  where  they  were  engaged  in  im- 
bibing the  potent  fluid,  and  in  laying  wagers  upon 
their  horses,  which  they  intended  presently  to  run 
against  each  other,  she  resolved  not  to  descend  into 
the  lower  apartments,  and  she  passed  her  time  in 
examining  the  various  views  commanded  by  the 
windows,  anxiously  hoping  to  behold  the  approach 
of  Lawrence. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  she  perceived  his  visitors 
leading  forth  their  steeds,  and  preparing  for  the 
pastime  they  had  chosen,  and  when  they  sprung 
into  their  saddles,  and  started  off  with  more  rapidity 
than  horsemanship,  she  observed  their  huge  som- 
breros soon  left  behind,  and  their  hair,  which  had 
been  before  rolled  up  and  hidden  underneath  these 
covers,  now  swinging  heavily  against  their  backs  in 
long  plaited  masses,  resembling  more  the  bulky 
tails  of  animals  than  any  human  appendage  she  had 
ever  witnessed.  Barbelot,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  stature,  v/as  more  conspicuous  for  the 
enormous  length  of  this  grotesque  extremity,  which 
seemed  to  exceed  in   every  way  the  posterior 
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termination  to  the  beast  that  carried  him,  and  his 
wild  savage  countenance  and  gaunt  lofty  body 
looked  doubly  fearful  with  this  strange  addition. 

The  bride  of  Glennon  marvelled  how  her  hus- 
band had  ever  endured  the  company  of  such  repul- 
sive beings,  as  she  saw  them  for  a  few  minutes 
course  across  the  wooded  fields  of  Moatley,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  vociferously  at  their  own  perform- 
ance, and  when  their  progress  bore  them  out  of 
sight,  she  felt  her  eyes  reheved  from  objects  which, 
though  they  had  rivetted  her  attention,  created 
sentiments  of  disgust  and  apprehension  in  her  bosom. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  Bella  neither 
beheld  the  return  of  Lawrence  nor  the  arrival  of 
Letitia.  Night  came,  and  with  it  rose  the  wind, 
moaning  gloomily  among  the  trees  that  environed 
the  solitary  building,  while  the  lonely  maiden  grew 
disconsolate  and  uneasy,  as  she  sat  apart  from  all 
the  household,  anxiously  listening  to  every  sound 
that  distantly  resembled  the  gallop  of  a  horse,  and 
lamenting,  with  a  thousand  nameless  feelings,  the 
absence  of  her  sister.  From  Lucy,  whom  she  once 
more  summoned,  she  ascertained  that  Glennon  had 
ordered  a  large  dinner  to  be  provided  for  the  hour 
of  four,  at  that  time  considered  more  appropriate 
to  the  meal  that  usually  succeeds  it.  But  eight 
o*'clock  had  passed,  and  there  appeared  no  signs  of 
his  arrival  to  feast  upon  it. 

The  strangers,  long  unable  to  pursue  their  exer- 
cises in  the  park,  had  retreated  to  the  parlour, 
where,  in  a  large  room,  a  great  fire  blazed  high  up 
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the  chimney,  while  round  it  these  visitors  were 
placed,  smoking  huge  pipes  of  strong  tobacco,  and 
emptying  a  second  bowl  of  punch,  which  occasion- 
ally inspired  them  with  vocal  powers.  The  bur- 
thens of  their  songs,  however,  were  plainly  excla- 
mations of  impatience  to  employ  their  mouths  on 
something  more  substantial  than  smoke  and  liquids, 
and  though  Lucy  allowed  she  could  not  make  out 
what  Mr.  Jasper  Barblow  said,  she  was  certain  he 
was  croaking  for  his  dinner.  The  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  went  by  without  the  return  of  Lawrence  : 
and  Bella,  who  felt  exhausted  with  hunger,  yet 
unable  to  take  any  food  from  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count, since  she  was  assured  he  would  not  have  left 
her  thus  long  alone  unless  some  misfortune  had 
occurred  to  him,  began  to  think  of  dispatching  mes- 
sengers about  the  country  in  quest  of  him.  To 
obtain  the  services  of  persons  competent  to  traverse 
the  roads  and  lanes  at  night,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  send  down  to  Sedgely  Willows,  a  little 
outpost  of  the  village,  situated  a  mile  nearer  to  the 
house  of  Moatley  than  the  main  body  of  the  hamlet, 
yet  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  it.  But,  even 
were  the  messengers  at  hand,  she  knew  not  to  what 
places  to  bid  them  shape  their  course,  or  how  to 
proceed  in  their  investigations,  and  she  was  per- 
suaded, that,  if  no  accident  had  befallen  him,  her 
husband  would  be  displeased  with  measures  which 
might  occasion  a  thousand  various  rumours  through- 
out the  neighbourhood. 

To  ask  the  strangers  if  they  could  inform  her  of 
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the  occasion  which  detained  Captain  Glennon  from 
his  home,  Bella  conceived  would  bring  upon  her 
still  more  reprehension,  since  it  might  appear  as  if 
she  were  desirous  of  prying  into  his  affairs,  before 
he  thought  proper  to  communicate  them  to  her ; 
but,  whilst  she  was  thus  distressing  herself  with  ap- 
prehensions and  vain  endeavours  to  devise  relief  for 
them,  the  heavy  trampling  of  horses  gladdened  her 
hearing,  and  few  minutes  now  elapsed  before  she 
was  embraced  by  Lawrence. 

The  profuseness  of  Glennon's  apologies  for  hav- 
ing kept  her  so  long  a  kind  of  prisoner,  without  the 
least  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  and  festivities 
which  ought  to  celebrate  a  wedding,  did  not  conceal 
from  Bella  that  her  husband  had  met  with  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  on  his  expedition.  After 
the  first  burst  of  his  excuses  and  endearments,  he 
became  grave,  and  by  degrees  irritable ;  his  features 
assumed  a  stern  aspect,  yet  marked  with  melancholy 
traces,  and  his  eyes  seemed  charged  with  that  trou- 
bled fire  which  always  shone  in  them  when  his  mind 
was  strongly  agitated.  His  bride  even  fancied  that 
he  looked  somewhat  pale  and  shrunken,  but  she 
attributed  his  want  of  that  full  tint  of  health,  habi- 
tual to  his  cheek,  to  the  fatigue  of  hasty  long  con- 
tinued riding,  and  she  playfully  arranged  his  black 
curling  hair  along  his  forehead,  whence  it  had  been 
displaced  by  violent  exertion,  and  pretended  to 
smooth  his  wrinkled  brow  with  her  soft  white  hand, 
anxious  to  divert  his  mind  from  themes  which  evi- 
dently gave  it  great  disturbance. 
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These  demonstrations  of  affectionate  regard 
could  not  altogether  fail  to  obtain  the  effect  she 
sought  from  them ;  Lawrence  grew  more  cheerful, 
and  his  looks  acquired  more  placidity.  He  gazed 
upon  her  with  every  token  of  deep  and  passionate 
love,  and  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  while  her 
head   reclined  upon  his  bosom,   he  whispered, 

Bella,  you  would  go  round  the  world  with  me,  I 
think 

Twice  round  it,  Lawrence,^'  answered  Bella. 
"  And  should  I  deem  it  necessary  to  take  another 
voyage,  would  you  really  be  my  berth-mate  said 
Glennon. 

I  would  not  let  you  go  alone,"  replied  the 
maiden.  "  Yet,  have  you  any  reason  for  asking 
me  these  questions,  Lorry  ?■ — I  hope — I  trust — no 
misfortune  has  befallen  you  P^'' 

"  None  has — but  some  may,  dear  Bella— -but  I 
speak  as  much  from  eagerness  to  know  how  far 
your  love  would  carry  you  as  from  any  other 
motive.'** 

"  You  did  not  doubt  it,  Lawrence,  I  am  certain.'' 
"  I  did  not,  or  T  would  not  have  asked  you, 

Bella. — I  only  wished  to  hear  these  dear  hps  speak 

of  their  affection.'' 

"  Still  you  really  have  suspicions  that  you  may 

be  called  upon  once  more  to  leave  your  country 
I  cannot  say  exactly,"  was  the  reply  which 

Lawrence  was  about  to  make  her,  when  a  servant, 

approaching  to  give  notice  that  dinner,  or  rather 

VOL.  II.  L 
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supper,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  interrupted  the 
conversation. 

Rising  rather  abruptly  from  a  sofa,  on  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  when  he  first  entered,  Glennon 
again  addressed  his  bride,  and  told  her  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary she  should  endure  the  company  of  his  unwel- 
come visitors,  however  uncouth  and  strange  their 
garb  and  manners  might  appear ;  observing,  that 
he  knew  she  would  do  her  best  to  avoid  shewing 
dissatisfaction  at  their  presence,  should  she  feel  it, 
because  their  good  will  was  important  to  his  welfare 
at  this  moment,  when  unexpected  troubles  were 
hovering  around  him — "  affairs,"  continued  he, 

on  which  we  will  converse  to-morrow  morning, 
when  I  shall  have  more  leisure  to  unravel  every 
mystery.''' 

Lawrence  spoke  these  words,  Bella  fancied,  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty,  while  his  looks  grew  more 
dark  and  troubled  ;  but  he  immediately  led  the 
way  down  stairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  conducted 
her  to  a  seat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  round  which 
the  guests  had  already  placed  themselves,  appa- 
rently discarding  every  ceremony.— Before  she 
took  her  place,  her  husband  said,  "  Culverdine, 
and  all  of  you,  my  friends,  this  is  Mrs.  Glennon,*' 
and  several  of  the  strangers  uttered,  in  as  many 
different  dialects  of  English,  short  responses  which 
they  meant  to  be  appropriate,  whilst  Barbelot  ex- 
claimed, rubbing  his  hands  and  staring  broadly, 

C'est  une  ange,  foi  de  flibustier 
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Having  thus  briefly  introduced  his  bride,  Glen- 
non  took  his  station  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
board,  and  by  his  quick  and  general  converse 
seemed  desirous  of  drawing  off  the  attention  of  his 
visitors  from  her,  by  attracting  it  towards  himself. 
But,  contrary  to  his  own  and  Bella's  expectation, 
the  behaviour  of  the  company  was  under  much 
restraint ;  and,  whether  conscious  of  their  own 
grotesque  and  singular  exterior,  (for  each  one  now 
appeared  with  his  long  club  tail  depending  down 
his  back,  and  his  wild  swarthy  yellow  face  shaded 
above  by  coarse  black  or  reddish  uncombed  locks, 
while  below  it  was  supported  on  a  bare  neck, 
loosely  surrounded  near  the  shoulders  with  a  silken 
collar  rather  than  a  cravat,)  or  whether  they  desired 
to  pay  great  respect  to  the  lady  of  their  former 
captain,  certain  it  is,  that  they  forbore  to  use  any 
expressions  which  could  give  offence,  or  to  exhibit 
that  rude  boisterous  familiarity  of  bearing  which 
they  had  displayed  amongst  themselves  on  every 
previous  occasion. 

At  first  they  were  silent,  though  scarcely  bash- 
ful; by  degrees  they  waxed  talkative  and  jovial, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  forms  such  as  are  prac- 
tised in  society,  yet  still  not  acting  with  unpleasant 
freedom,  they  helped  themselves  and  one  another 
liberally,  and  filled  their  glasses,  and  stared  about 
them,  and  made  a  thousand  odd  remarks,  which 
diverted  Bella,  after  her  own  extreme  bashfulness 
and  awkward  feelings  had  subsided.  Not  one  of 
them  offered  her  attentions,  which  probably  they 
L  2 
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might  think  forbidden,  excepting  oncej  when  the 
stranger  nearest  to  her  helped  her  to  some  chicken 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  design,  by  placing  the 
whole  bird  upon  her  plate,  which  he  perceived  was 
empty.  This  clumsy  though  well  intended  service 
drew  a  wide  grin  on  the  face  of  Barbelot,  who, 
apparently,  would  rather  have  been  placed  beside 
the  lady  than  four  seats  from  her,  and  he  said 
something  which  Bella  could  not  understand,  but 
which  caused  much  laughter :  still,  when  this  jest 
had  passed,  the  guests  seemed  studiously  to  avoid 
intruding  themselves  upon  her  notice,  as  if  they 
felt  for  the  situation  of  a  young  and  gentle  bride 
suddenly  brought  amongst  a  crew  of  rough,  half- 
savage  sailors. 

When  she  arose,  however,  to  leave  the  table, 
Culverdine,  who  in  manners  had  appeared  through- 
out superior  to  the  others,  also  rose,  and  begged 
permission  to  drink  to  the  happiness  of  his  enter- 
tainer and  his  lady ;  and  the  rest,  following  his 
example,  they  filled  up  bumpers  and  quaffed  them 
off  right  earnestly  to  the  welfare  of  their  noble 
captain  and  his  messmate,'**  and,  waving  round 
their  glasses,  gave  out  three  such  cheers  as  never 
yet  had  rung  through  the  manor-house  of  Moatley, 
nor  ever  will  again. 

Lawrence  reconducted  Bella  to  the  apartment 
from  whence  she  had  descended,  and,  observing 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  remarked,  as  he  was 
quitting  her,  that  probably  his  guests  would  pass 
away  the  night  in  drinking  and  conviviality,  but. 
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that  he  soon  should  leave  them  to  themselves,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  participate  in  their  revelry. 

Whilst  these  scenes  took  place  at  Moatley  Ma- 
nor, far  different  were  the  occurrences  in  the  lonely 
cottage  which  held  Letitia  and  her  father.  Ever 
since  his  youngest  daughter's  departure,  the  old 
man  continued  moaning  and  lamenting  the  loss  of 
Bella,  in  that  childish  tone  of  sorrow  and  complaint 
which  age,  weakened  by  sickness,  often  manifests. 
But,  though  the  demonstration  of  his  grief  was  in- 
fantile, and  shewed  the  failure  of  hismental  powers, 
his  heart  seemed  really  breaking  with  the  idea  that 
Bella  was  no  more  his  daughter,  and  that  she  was 
gone  from  him  for  ever.  Letitia  had  seated  her- 
self by  his  pallet,  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  when 
her  sister  left  the  cabin,  and  had  taken  his  hand 
affectionately,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  be  calm  ;  but  the  only  source  of  consolation 
he  evinced  was  grasping  her  tightly  by  her  fingers, 
and  declaring  that  he  w^ould  keep  her  from  desert- 
ing him  also,  and  he  continued  to  hold  her  in  this 
way  for  several  hours,  increasing  his  pressure 
whenever  he  thought  she  was  about  to  withdraw 
her  fingers  from  his  custody,  and  resuming  both 
his  supplications  to  her  that  she  w^ould  not  run 
away  from  him,  and  his  wailings  for  the  absence  of 
his  other  child. 

Letitia  little  needed  the  sorrows  of  her  father  to 
add  misery  to  the  desolation  of  her  feelings.  From 
the  moment  that  she  heard  the  departing  echo  of 
the  wheels  that  bore  away  her  sister,  she  felt  like 
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the  last  survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  who  sees  his  latest 
comrade  drop  from  the  floating  remnant  of  their 
vessel  and  disappear,  and  looks  around  and  finds 
himself  alone  upon  the  wide  waste  ocean.  She  felt 
herself  alone,  for  the  worn-out  sufferer  beside  her 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  resemblance  of  a  corpse, 
the  almost  lifeless  body  of  another  shipmate,  still 
clinging  in  the  grasp  of  death  to  the  wreck  that 
cannot  save  him,  and  which  only  prolongs  his  tor- 
ments. 

Enough  has  been  revealed  of  this  unhappy 
maiden'^s  sentiments,  to  render  the  detail  of  her 
thoughts  on  this  occasion  needless.  She  felt  not 
only  like  a  mother  bereft  of  her  darling  child,  but 
she  felt  like  that  mother  when  she  believes  her 
offspring  torn  from  her  side  to  undergo  exposure 
to  some  dreadful  peril ;  and,  with  all  the  fondness 
or  weakness  of  a  parent,  she  bitterly  deplored  her 
absence  from  that  dear  being  over  whose  welfare 
she  conceived  herself  possessed  of  beneficial  in- 
fluence, although  she  was  incapable  of  shewing, 
even  to  her  own  anxious  mind,  the  nature  of  that 
imaginary  power.  Perceiving,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  quit  her  father  at 
any  earlier  period  than  the  following  morning, 
since,  whatever  claims  might  call  upon  her  for 
performance,  she  considered  filial  duty  paramount 
to  every  act  of  friendship,  Letitia  had  released  old 
Amos  from  his  engagement  to  w^atch  his  ancient 
master,  and  had  sent  him  home  to  make  merry 
with  his  dame  upon  the  proceeds  of  Captain  Glen- 
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noil's  bounty ;  for  that  worthy  woman  had  received 
a  liberal  present  from  the  bridegroom,  for  her  active 
services. 

A  solemn  promise  to  her  father,  not  to  leave  him 
without  his  license,  obtained  her  enlargement  from 
his  custody,  though  not  till  late  ;  but  the  melan- 
choly musings  into  which  she  had  fallen  had  kept 
her  long  a  patient  prisoner,  and  only  her  desire  to 
prepare  her  parent's  nourishment  excited  her  to 
enter  the  little  kitchen,  now  desolate  and  gloomy, 
where  she  began  sorrowfully  to  undertake  the 
offices  which  Bella  had  hitherto  performed. 

It  was  now  the  darkest  portion  of  November, 
and  the  evening  was  closing  in  before  she  com- 
menced these  saddening  occupations.  The  wind 
had  slowly  risen  since  the  afternoon,  and,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  came  sweeping  down  the 
lane  in  violent  and  long-continued  blasts,  which 
shook  the  trees  and  tall  hazel  hedges,  that  formed 
its  boundaries,  till  their  dashing  branches  seemed 
to  imitate  the  bursting  of  the  spray  upon  a  lonely 
beach.  No  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  clouds  looked 
black  and  massive,  while  a  fleeting  veil  of  light 
broken  scud  swiftly  traversed  their  murky  faces 
upon  the  gusty  air. 

Without  any  desire  to  obtain  comfort  for  her- 
self, so  depressed  and  cheerless  were  her  feelings, 
Letitia  lit  a  fire  to  warm  her  father's  food,  and 
having  satisfied  his  wants,  she  mechanically  set 
herself  to  dress  a  slight  meal  for  herself,  till,  con- 
sidering that  she  could  not  eat  it  if  completed,  as 
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she  felt  no  appetite,  she  replaced  the  utensils  in 
their  stations,  and  strove  to  occupy  the  invalid''9 
attention  by  reading  to  him,  with  the  hope  that 
his  efforts  to  understand  her  would  banish  the  re- 
collection of  his  younger  daughters  marriage,  and 
induce  him  to  fall  asleep.  It  grew  late  before  this 
object  was  obtained,  and  the  maiden,  feeling  herself 
exhausted  with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  which  her 
frame,  enfeebled  by  recent  illness,  had  endured 
with  difficulty,  resolved  to  seek  repose.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  herself  alone  upon  the  couch,  which 
she  had  occupied  so  long  with  Bella,  arrested  her 
intention,  and  she  seated  herself  in  deep  dejection 
by  the  fire,  unwilling  to  seek  her  chamber,  and 
yielding  for  a  few  moments  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
sorrow.  While  thus  engaged,  the  wild  rushing  of 
the  wind  around  the  cabin,  and  the  waving  contest 
of  the  lofty  branches  with  its  blasts,  sounded  fear- 
fully in  her  ears.  She  felt  with  redoubled  force 
the  loneliness  of  her  situation,  and  she  looked  at 
Grasp,  as  at  the  only  friend  and  protector  which 
Heaven  allowed  her  to  retain.  The  sight  of  Grasp 
was  the  constant  remembrancer  of  his  master,  and 
her  memory  wandered  back  to  early  years,  when 
that  master  little  thought  the  lovely  maiden  of  his 
choice  would  sit,  in  after  times,  beside  a  wretched 
hearth,  an  outcast  from  society — a  broken-hearted, 
woe-worn  pauper.  But,  while  Letitia's  eyes  were 
thus  directed  towards  her  lover'^s  favourite  animal, 
she  saw  his  ears  prick  up;  his  head  turn  swiftly 
towards  the  door,  and  the  bristles  on  his  back  arise 
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in  angry  haste.  She  started,  as  she  recollected 
that  the  entrance  to  the  cottage  was  not  yet  fas- 
tened, and  she  arose  to  place  a  kind  of  bar  across 
it,  which  served  the  purpose  of  locks  and  bolts« 
The  loud  and  yelling  bark  of  Grasp,  as  he  flew 
before  her,  declared  the  necessity  of  this  precaution, 
but  she  had  scarcely  begun  her  fortification  when 
the  bobbin  of  the  latch  was  pulled  hastily,  and  a 
heavy  body  pressed  as  if  it  sunk  against  the  door. 
At  the  same  time  a  deep,  hollow,  broken  voice  ex- 
claimed, as  if  the  last  breath  of  a  dying  person  had 
been  spent  in  uttering  the  words^  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  let  me  in 

Who  are  you  replied  Letitia,  believing  from 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker  that  his  solemn 
exclamation  was  really  the  petition  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. The  stranger  answered ;  but  Grasp  barked 
violently,  the  wind  blew  rough  and  loudly,  and  the 
maiden  gathered  nothing  from  his  words. 

''Who  are  you,  friend?''*  she  again  demanded, 
having  quieted  the  dog. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  you  value,  let  me  in  !" 
returned  the  man. — "  You  know  me  not — I  am 
dying — let  me  in,  and  you  will  learn. — Let  me 
speak  to  you,  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  I  will  let  you  in,"  cried  Letitia,  emphatically, 
yielding  to  her  impression  in  favour  of  the  speaker, 
and  taking  down  the  bar,  with  the  belief  that  either 
some  terrible  misfortune  had  befallen  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, or  that  a  messenger,  bearing  important  infor- 
mation from  her  sister,  required  entrance. 
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As  soon  as  the  door  was  partly  opened,  the 
stranger  murmured,  in  a  voice  much  lower  than 
at  first, — Secure  that  dog,  or  he  will  worry  me  — 
he  knows  me  well.'' 

The  maiden  obeyed  this  order  naturally,  for 
Grasp  no  sooner  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  visitor 
than  he  sprung  forward,  as  if  desirous  to  seize  him. 
While  she  was  thus  employed,  the  unknown  person 
slowly  entered,  and  presented  to  her  eyes  a  man 
habited  like  a  mendicant,  whose  figure  would  have 
been  tall  but  that  it  stooped  with  extreme  weak- 
ness, evidently  the  effect  of  some  consuming  ma- 
lady. His  face  was  long,  pale,  and  had  sunken 
deeply  in  every  part,  leaving  its  bones  prominent 
and  sharp.  His  eyes  were  large  and  hollow,  and 
faintly  lighted  with  a  lurid  gleam  of  animation, 
called  up  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  His 
hands,  one  of  which  was  placed  upon  a  stick,  that 
served  to  support  his  tottering  frame,  were  skinny 
and  attenuated,  the  fingers  appearing  drawn  out 
to  a  length  exceeding  all  ordinary  limits.  His 
limbs  seemed,  also,  to  partake  of  this  disproportion, 
and  were  emaciated  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
skeleton.  A  look  of  dreadfully  intense  yet  not 
writhing  agony  sat  upon  his  countenance,  an  union 
of  mental  with  corporeal  suffering,  in  which  the 
torments  of  the  mind  contended  with  the  tortures 
of  the  body,  and  produced  a  fearful  kind  of  sus- 
pension of  the  usual  evidence  of  pain,  a  forced 
calmness,  which  expressed  more  than  words  could 
tell. 
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The  stranger,  who,  it  was  manifest,  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  speak,  did  not  exhaust  himself 
with  uttering  thanks  for  his  admission.  Regard- 
ing the  maiden  but  for  a  moment,  he  faintly  said, 

You  are  Letitia — then  bar  up  the  door,  young 
woman. — Be  not  afraid. —You  see  I  have  not 
power  to  hurt  you — your  dog  could  kill  me — but 
that  will  soon  be  needless,  for  I  am  sinking  ra- 
pidly. —  Let  me  sit  down,  I  pray  you ;  I  feel 
exhausted — but  bar  your  door,  for  God's  sake, 
and  keep  them  out.  A  little  longer  will  be  long 
enough.'' 

Keep  out  whom?''  inquired  Letitia,  while  she 
proceeded  to  barricade  the  entrance,  since  she  was 
certain  that  the  stranger,  as  he  had  said,  possessed 
no  ability  to  injure  her.  "  But  first  sit  down  here 
by  the  fire,''  added  she,  after  fastening  the  door, 
"  and  then,  when  you  are  able,  tell  me  who  you 
are,  and  why  you  seek  this  cottage." 

"  I  will,  young  woman,"  replied  the  man,  in  a 
deep  and  solemn  tone;  "  I  mean  to  tell  you  all. 
God  will  spare  me  for  a  few  moments.  He  has 
allowed  them  to  hunt  me  hither  for  that  purpose. 
But  stand  away — do  not  help  me — it  is  not  fit  you 
should,  though  you  have  made  me  thus." 

The  maiden  looked  at  the  stranger  earnestly, 
when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  and,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  last  observation,  yet 
certain  she  had  not  misunderstood  it,  she  said,  in  an 
accent  of  astonishment, 

"  Did  you  say  I  had  made  you  thus,  my  friend  .f^" 
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"  I  did,  young  woman,''  replied  the  man,  in  that 
hollow  tone  which  at  once  shewed  his  mental  feel- 
ings, and  the  alteration  that  disease  had  wrought 
upon  the  organs  of  his  speech.  I  have  short  time 
to  give  you  explanations,"  resumed  he,  after  along 
pause,  during  which  he  strove  to  gather  in  his 
breath  for  utterance.—''  Do  you  remember  that 
night— it  was  a  night  like  this— on  which  a  ruffian 
-  a  villain — tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  your  fa- 
ther's cottage 

I  do,"  answered  Letitia,  catching  the  awful 
feelings  which  seemed  to  influence  her  visitor. 

"  You  fired  a  carbine  at  the  robber,^  continued 
the  stranger. 

I  did,"  replied  the  maiden. 

Look  here,  then,^''  said  the  man,  trying  to  pull 
aside  his  garment — "  on  this  breast  you  will  see  the 
marks  of  bullets,  and  deep  within  it  two  of  them  lie 
buried.^' 

"  Gracious  God !"  exclaimed  Letitia,  starting 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  ^'  I  have  been 
your  murderer,  and  you  are  come  here  to  reproach 
me  with  destroying  you.*' 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  stranger ;  but 
hearken  !  do  you  not  hear  them  coming  ?  Merciful 
God !  protect  me  from  them.  Let  me  die  in  peace, 
O  Heaven 

"  You  hear  nothing  but  the  wind,"  said  the  mai- 
den ;      but  whom  do  you  fear  so  dreadfully 
added  she,  observing  the  unhappy  wretch  tremble 
at  the  workings  of  his  imagination. 
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«  Villains  as  great  but  not  greater  than  myself,'' 
replied  the  man,  "  But  a  few  moments,  and  their 
wrath  will  be  in  vain.  Yes,  a  few  moments,"  re^ 
peated  he  in  a  tone  of  painful  conviction  of  the 
nearness  of  his  dissolution,  and  those  moments 
must  not  be  spent  in  silence.*" 

The  miserable  being  began  feebly  to  undo  a 
loose  kerchief,  or  cravat,  that  surrounded  his  neck, 
and  having  with  much  difBculty  succeeded,  he  held 
out  to  Letitia  the  roll  of  tattered  silk  that  formed 
it,  and  bid  her  carefully  unfold  it. 

The  maiden  did  as  he  requested,  and  exposed  to 
view  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  seemed  the  en- 
velope of  some  other  smaller  body. 

"  Open  that  paper." — She  did  so,  and  a  lock  of 
hair  appeared. 

Do  you  know  that  lock  of  hair  ?**'— But  ere 
this  question  had  been  uttered,  Letitia's  heart  had 
sickened  to  the  core,  while  her  face  grew  ashy  pale, 
and  a  confused  dimness  passed  before  her  sight. 
She  did  not  faint,  however,  but  gathering  up  her 
whole  mental  powers  with  violent  exertion,  and 
forcing  her  eyes  to  fix  themselves  upon  the  stranger, 
she  said,  in  a  voice  of  peculiar  horror. 

Are  you  his  murderer  ^  I  gave  this  lock  to 
Walter  Bellerton." 

Young  woman  replied  the  dying  man,  faint- 
ly but  as  loudly  as  he  could  compel  his  words  to 
sound,  I  helped  to  murder  him.  Know  you  the 
purse  that  held  his  mother's  gold 

"  I  know  it — for  I  made  it,''  answered  Letitia. 
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Then  seek  it  at  the  house  of  Captain  Glennon,'' 
exclaimed  the  wretched  sinner.  "  In  Moatley  Ma- 
nor-house there  is  a  deep  and  hidden  place,  within 
the  wainscot  of  a  room  that  used  to  be  his  mother's. 
— There  was  that  purse  concealed — he  told  me  this 
himself — when  we  were  friends — such  friends  as 
murderers  and  pirates  can  be — I  strove  to  find  it, 
believing  that  three  thousand  miles  divided  us — 
but  I  found  him  in  that  room,  gazing  upon  that 
very  object,  and  he  saw  me  there  also,  though  he 
thought  me  slain  by  his  own  hand  at  Cuba. — And 
now,  O  God,  I  die  continued  the  penitent,  as, 
exhausted  with  his  efforts  to  speak,  his  head  sunk 
towards  his  shoulder. — "  Hold  me,  young  woman, 
— help  me  now — support  me,  and — and  if  you  can, 
forgive  me."" 

Letitia  had  stood  like  a  rooted  tree,  and  listened 
to  the  confession  of  the  murderer.  She  felt  like 
one  stunned  with  a  blow  which  had  deprived  her 
of  the  powers  of  speech  and  motion,  but  which  left 
all  her  other  faculties  untouched.  But  in  a  moment 
the  thought  of  Bella  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she 
flung  her  clasped  hands  wildly  above  her  head, 
and  screamed  out,  Oh,  my  sister!"— She  did 
not  hear  the  petition  of  the  w- retch  for  help  and 
pardon,  but  her  shriek  and  the  words  she  uttered 
reached  his  ear,  and  roused  him  once  more  to 
momentary  exertion.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  her,  and  motioned  her  to  approach  her 
head  close  to  him.  She  did  so,  and  he  whispered 
- — he    could   but   feebly  whisper — Yes — your 
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sister — she  is  married  to  him — but  he  is  married 
to  another 

^'  Another  repeated  Letitia,  placing  her  hand 
upon  her  forehead,  and  looking  intently  at  the 
speaker,  with  an  expression  of  bewildered  intellect 
that  seemed  to  say  she  had  already  heard  enough, 
yet  continuing  to  ejaculate  incoherently,  "  What? 
— who  is  she?-~where  is  she? — when  did  he 
marry  her  ? — Did  you — did  you — not  say  he  was 
married  to  another?"  Meanwhile  her  head  grew 
giddy — her  heart  seemed  to  sink — her  limbs 
trembled,  and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  the 
strong  agony  which  appeared  upon  the  stranger'^s 
countenance  recalled  her  failing  energies.  She 
perceived  he  was  about  to  speak  once  more,  and 
she  strained  her  attention  to  receive  what,  scarce 
conscious  as  she  was,  she  believed  would  be  his 
dying  words. — "  Young  woman,*''*  said  the  expir- 
ing wretch,  in  a  voice  broken  and  gasping  to  the 
utmost,  there  is  one  person  living  who  can  tell 
you  all.  I  have  told  her  all — every  thing — her 
name  is — "  but  he  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  eyes 
turned  convulsively  in  their  lids.  Again  he  mas- 
tered them,  and  fixed  them  upon  Letitia,  and 
grasping  her  arm  with  unintended  violence,  ex- 
claimed, while  a  look  of  dreadful  terror  filled  his 
countenance,  "  In  God's  name,  forgive  me  ! — 
pray,  forgive  me  !" 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  miserable  man,**'  replied 
Letitia, — "  and  may  the  Almighty  pardon  you.'" 
The  murderer's  grasp  yielded  as  she  spoke,  but  a 
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gleam  of  hope  brightened  his  eyes  as  they  were 
turned  up  towards  heaven,  and,  without  a  groan  or 
murmur,  his  whole  frame  collapsed,  and  rolled 
suddenly  upon  the  floor — a  corpse  ! 

Inured  to  suffering  as  Letitia"*s  mind  had  been, 
the  accumulation  of  appalling  feelings  which  the 
strange  visitor's  confession  and  fearful  death 
excited,  nearly  overcame  its  powers. — Dizzy,  tot- 
tering, and  heartsick,  she  leant  her  head  against 
the  side  of  the  apartment,  near  which  she  stood, 
and  felt  her  senses  fail.  For  a  brief  space  all 
things  were  blank  and  shapeless  to  her  imagina- 
tion ;  in  a  few  moments  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass 
away  from  before  her,  and  a  painfully  acute  per- 
ception of  the  realities  of  her  situation  succeeded. 
She  stopped  not  a  moment  to  consider  what  course 
she  ought  to  take.  In  an  instant  she  was  by  the 
bedside  of  her  father,  who  was  awake,  disturbed 
by  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  outcries  w^hich 
Grasp  had  uttered. 

Father,"  cried  she  energetically,  I  must 
leave  you  now,  to  save  Bella  from — from  the  con- 
tamination of  a  monster.  Release  me  from  my 
promise,  I  beseech  you." 

She  spoke  so  forcibly,  that  the  old  man  at  once 
understood  her,  and  answered,  Letty,  go — do 
any  thing  to  save  your  sister — but  tell  me — what  is 
her  danger 

Letitia  was,  however,  gone  before  this  question 
was  delivered.  She  unfastened  Grasp  from  his 
confinement,  yet  did  not,  though  she  wished  it, 
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allow  him  to  accompany  her,  but  left  him  to  pro- 
tect  her  parent.  Then  snatching  a  cloak,  which 
she  drew  round  her  shoulders  as  she  hurried  from 
the  door,  she  left  the  cabin  and  its  inmate  to  the 
care  of  Providence. 

Wildly  as  the  ruthless  blasts  whirled  themselves 
around  her,  and  enfeebled-as  her  frame  had  lately 
been  by  sickness  and  exertion,  Letitia  held  on  her 
way  with  that  steadfast  determination  to  execute 
her  purpose  which  had  been  at  all  times  her  greatest 
strength. 

Moatley  was  between  three  and  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  her  residence,  but  neither  length  of  way 
nor  perils  of  the  road  appeared  obstacles  to  her 
progress  worth  calculating.  She  only  thought  of 
Bella's  future  misery,  should  she  arrive  too  late ; 
she  even  forgot,  or  did  not  heed,  the  desperate 
grief  she  was  about  to  plunge  her  into,  by  revealing 
the  crimes  and  villainy  of  her  husband.  All  feel- 
ings and  considerations  seemed  swallowed  up  by 
one  powerful  desire,  the  wish  to  preserve  her  sister 
from  the  unhallowed  love  of  Glennon. 

The  intenseness  of  this  impulse  enabled  Letitia 
to  pass  over  difficulties  and  distance  with  almost 
supernatural  facility  and  speed.  She  scarcely  felt 
the  ground  on  which  she  ran,  nor  knew  the  impe- 
diments she  overcame;  she  seemed  to  herself  to 
fly,  or  make  her  way  in  some  unusual  manner,  and 
she  gained  the  inclosures  of  the  Manor  House 
before  she  thought  she  had  been  half  way  to  them. 
The  assistance  of  a  high  wind  at  her  back,  and  the 
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imaginary  prolongation  of  time  which  impatience 
causes,  might  both  have  contributed  to  this  con- 
clusion, but  she  could  have  fancied  that  Heaven 
had  lent  her  its  assistance  to  bring  her  to  the  rescue 
of  her  sister.  Encouraged  by  this  suggestion, 
though  she  rejected  it  in  reality,  the  maiden  hur- 
ried along  the  winding*  avenue  towards  the  man- 
sion, and  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  bright  light  gleam- 
ing from  the  lower  windows,  and  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  revelry;  since  she  conjectured,  from 
these  circumstances,  that  Captain  Glennon  still  con- 
tinued up  with  some  guests.  She  slackened  not 
her  pace,  however,  but  hastened  towards  the  little 
bridge  that  crossed  the  moat,  and  for  an  instant 
stopped  to  form  some  method  of  proceeding.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  discovered,  that  she  was 
dreadfully  exhausted,  and  that  her  limbs  could 
scarcely  support  her.  At  the  same  instant,  too,  the 
clouds  began  to  pour  down  a  deluging  shower  of 
rain  and  sleet,  and  the  mingling  sounds  of  wind 
and  water  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  ascertaining, 
by  her  hearing,  the  exact  situation  of  the  company 
within  the  house ;  for  the  windows,  in  spite  of 
their  illumination,  were  partially  veiled  by  the 
dense  fall  of  drops  and  snowy  particles,  and  she 
looked  along  the  upper  range  of  casements  without 
being  able  to  decide  whether  any  one  of  them 
revealed  a  light  or  not.  But,  heedless  of  every 
consequence,  she  resolved  at  once  to  ask  admit- 
tance to  her  sister,  and  she  crossed  towards  the 
door  and  knocked  against  it  with  her  fists,  whilst 
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loud  bursts  of  merriment  and  harsh  discordant 
glee  prevented  her  from  ascertaining  whether  her 
blows  occasioned  any  sound  or  not.  She  was  sur- 
prised, besides,  to  hear  these  tokens  of  hilarity, 
because  she  had  understood  from  Lawrence,  in 
the  morning,  that  no  friends  had  been  invited  to 
form  a  wedding  party,  in  comphance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  bride ;  but  she  now  attributed  his 
statement  to  deception,  and  began  to  apprehend 
strange  dangers. 

The  first  summons  of  Letltia  was  unsuccessful ; 
a  heavier  peal  of  knocks  caught  the  ear  of  Lucy, 
as  she  was  descending  the  staircase  from  her 
mistress,  whom  she  had  assisted  to  undress.  As 
she  advanced  towards  the  portal,  she  stopped  and 
looked  in  at  the  parlour  door,  a  signal  which  her 
master  had  desired  her  to  give  him,  when  Bella 
had  retired. 

"  You  cannot  see  my  mistress,"  said  the  waiting 
damsel  to  Letitia,  when  she  had  unclosed  the  outer 
door,  and  learnt  the  stranger's  object. 

"J  must — I  am  her  sister" — replied  Letitia — 

I  have  important  news  to  tell  her." 

She  is  in  bed,"  cried  Lucy,  "  and  la.  Ma'am ! 
this  is  her  wedding  night — you  would  not,  sure, 
disturb  her 

"  Is  she  alone  exclaimed  Letitia,  in  breathless 
agitation. 

She  will  not  be  so  in  a  few  moments.  Ma'am," 
returned  the  damsel ;  "  but,  dear  me !  what  a 
curious  question !" 
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"  Then  there  is  yet  some  hope,"  cried  Letltia, 
pushing  by  the  astonished  Lucy,  and  taking  her 
way  up  stairs,  relying  upon  chance  to  guide  her 
rightly. 

Lucy  had  heard,  from  some  gossip  in  the  village, 
that  the  sister  of  the  maiden  her  master  meant  to 
marry  was  not  considered  quite  right  in  her  mind, 
and  she  now  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
information.  She,  therefore,  thought  it  best  quietly 
to  humour  the  poor  unhappy  creature,  since  she 
had  been  told  that  such  was  the  only  way  to 
manage  people  who  had  lost  their  senses,  and  she 
hastened  up  the  staircase,  and  pointed  out  the 
nuptial  chamber  to  Letitia,  advising  her,  with  a 
smile,  to  make  her  visit  short,  as  Captain  Glennon 
would  soon  bring  her  mistress  better  company. 
Letitia  scarcely  heard  this  remark,  which  Lucy 
evidently  thought  very  witty,  but  entering  the 
apartment,  rushed  across  it,  and,  drawing  aside  the 
curtains  of  a  splendid  couch,  presented  her  pale 
and  haggard  countenance  before  her  astonished 
sister.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  clasp  Bella  in  her 
arms,  and  thank  God  for  her  deliverance ;  but  she 
recollected  that  Bella  was  only  found  uninjured, 
but  not  rescued,  and  before  the  younger  maiden 
could  speak  from  her  amazement,  she  exclaimed, 
with  fearful  energy,  Bella,  get  up,  and  save 
yourself  from  ruin  ! — One  moment's  hesitation,  and 
you  are  lost  !*" 

"  Letitia  !*"  cried  Bella,  after  a  pause  of  utter 
wonder — "  Letitia,  is  this  real,  or  do  I  dream  ? — 
Have  I  lost  my  senses,  or — 
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"  Or  am  I  mad,  you  would  ask  me,  Bella,'' 
cried  her  sister,  supplying  words  the  younger 
maiden  did  not  like  to  apply  to  one  she  loved 
so  dearly.  "  No,  Bella,  I  am  not  mad,"  con- 
tinued Letitia ;  but  unless  you  rise  and  dress 
yourself  this  instant,  I  shall  be  so.  Bella,  Bella ! 
the  man  you  married  is  a  murderer !  — he  mur- 
dered Walter  Bellerton  !  —  I  have  proofs  that 
you  will  grant  conclusive  —  the  confession  of 
an  accomplice — the  lock  of  hair  I  gave  to  Walter, 
which,  was  taken  from  him — and  shew  me — tell 
me — which  was  Glennon's  mother's  room.?" 

^'  This  was,''  answered  Bella,  in  that  tone  of 
passive  obedience  which  terror  gives  the  timid 
hearted. 

In  this  room,  then,  there  is  a  place  concealed, 
which  holds  the  purse  that  was  taken  from  W alter 
Bellerton,"'  cried  Letitia. 

^'  In  this  room  there  is  no  place  which  holds 
that  purse,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Glennon,  who 
had  left  the  room  below  almost  immediately  upon 
receiving  Lucy's  signal,  and  had  reached  the  bridal 
chamber  door  in  time  to  hear  Letitia's  conversation 
with  her  sister — "  So,"  continued  he,  as  his  face, 
flushed  with  wine  and  revelry,  grew  dark  and 
charged  with  every  sign  of  desperate  and  diabolical 
passion,  while  he  spoke  in  a  subdued,  sneering 
tone, — So !  you  have  got  the  confession  of  an 
accomplice,  have  you  ? — the  lock  of  hair,  too.  Miss 
Letitia  .^^ — But  can  you  raise  the  ghost  of  Walter 
Bellerton  to  stay  my  arm  from  dealing  you  a  blow 
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like  that  which  made  him  silent? — Have  you  the 
garden  spade,  which  once  lent  me  the  bruise  I 
paid  you  back  again  with  such  good  interestj  Miss 
Letitia?'' 

"  Fiend  in  the  shape  of  man  !"  exclaimed 
Letitia,  losing  what  little  fear  she  had  felt  at  first 
beholding  the  murderer  of  her  lover,  when  she 
heard  his  sneering  and  seemingly  cold-blooded 
exultation  in  his  crime — "  Heartless,  hardened 
monster !  was  it  revenge  for  the  poor  blow  I  gave 
you,  to  chastise  your  rudeness,  that  prompted  you 
to  take  the  life  of  him  who  loved  me 

"  Not  that  exactly.  Miss  Letitia,*^'  answered 
Glennon,  with  affected  coolness.  ^'  He,  too,  chose 
to  cut  me,  though  in  another  way.  He  thought 
himself  too  virtuous  to  hold  further  converse  with 
the  '  scape-grace'  Lawrence  Glennon !— Scape- 
grace I  was,  and  truly  he  might  say  so !  but  he 
has  paid  dearly  for  his  love  of  telling  truth  ! — and 
now  you  want  another  reason.  Miss  Letitia,  to 
complete  your  list  of  causes,''  added  the  jeering 
ruffian. 

That  one  is  plain  enough,  you  worst  of 
villains  cried  Letitia,  who,  stung  to  feelings 
which  she  had  never  known  before,  was  now 
inflamed  with  rage  scarce  less  than  frenzy.  "  It 
was  money,  wretch  !  that  bade  you  take  his  life — 
the  basest  of  your  motives ! — But  I  came  not  to 
reproach  you  with  your  crimes — I  come  to  save 
my  sister  from  your  deceptions. — Get  up,  Bella, 
I  command  you,  risej*"  cried  she,  turning  towards 
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the  bride,  whoj  like  one  petrified,  sat  motionless 
in  her  bed,  crouched  up,  with  her  arms  clasped 
closely  round  her  knees,  over  which  her  pale  and 
terrified  face  appeared  the  image  of  affright  and 
horror.  Get  up,  and  leave  this  man,  who  calls 
himself  your  husband,  but  who  owns  another  wife/^ 
Did  Brinkley  tell  you  that  cried  Glennon, 
losing  the  reckless  bravadoing  tone  he  had  at  first 
assumed,  as,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  incon- 
gruous feelings  that  constituted  his  wild,  worthless, 
yet  impassioned  character,  he  saw  the  dream  of 
love  in  which  he  had  indulged  dissolve  before  his 
eyes.  Yes,  Bella,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
his  bride,  and  forgetting  all  other  subjects  in  his 
wish  to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  affection  for  her 
— "  I  am  married  to  another,  but  I  never  loved 
her  ! — Till  I  knew  you  I  thought  I  had  loved 
many  ;  but  how  different  were  my  sentiments 
towards  them  to  those  you  have  inspired  ! — Leave 
me  you  must  not — will  not — no,  you  cannot  leave 
me,  Bella?"' 

Villain  and  murderer  as  he  was,  the  air  and  tone 
of  Lawrence,  at  this  moment,  were  touching  and 
pathetic.  His  eyes  endeavoured  to  meet  those  of 
Bella  with  a  look  of  love — humbled,  but  yet  sincere 
and  gentle  love — and  his  voice  melted  as  it  spoke, 
from  gloomy  anguish  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
melancholy  softness. 

Bella,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  him  as  he 
took  her  hand,  seemed  like  the  fascinated  wretch 
who  daily  swallows  opium,  while  he  knows  it  will 
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poison  years  of  future  Jife,  and  listened  to  her 
husband's  sweet  and  saddened  accents  without 
moving.  She  looked  at  Lawrence,  and  then  at 
Letitia,  but  still  kept  her  head  fixed  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  only  turned  her  eyes  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  she  feared  to  stir,  lest  some  dreadful 
aggravation  of  her  horror  should  ensue.  But 
Letitia,  though  affected  with  the  appearance  of  her 
sister,  which  betokened  a  mind  paralysed  with  the 
sudden  stroke  of  intolerable  anguish,  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  Glennon  pleading  his  hateful 
passion  with  the  acknowledgment  of  murder  on  his 
lips.  ^'  Bella  ! — Bella  she  solemnly  exclaimed, 
^'  did  you  hear  that  assassin  confess  his  guilt — his 
double  guilt — and  do  you  grant  him  the  privilege 
of  a  lover?  Do  you  give  countenance  to  the  fou^ 
death  of  Walter  Bellerton 

Bella  seemed  to  awake  at  this  appeal.  "  No — no, 
Letitia,"  cried  she,  springing  towards  her  sister, 
and  clasping  her  round  the  neck.  "  Take  me 
from  him — but  do  not  hurt  him — take  me  away — 
far  away,  Letitia." 

"  She  shall  not  take  you  from  me,"  cried 
Glennon  fiercely,  his  passions  rising  as  he  saw  the 
maiden,  whose  love  he  had  sought  and  won  by 
every  fond  and  generous  endeavour,  desirous  to 
abandon  him ;  while,  seemingly  scarce  conscious, 
from  his  own  want  of  principle,  that  another  being 
could  be  ruled  by  any  law  but  its  own  inchnations, 
he  continued,  You  have  told  me,  dearest  Bella, 
that  you  would  sail  twice  round  the  world  with  me, 
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and  I  know  you  spoke  sincerely.  My  ship  is 
ready,  my  men  are  down  below.  There  is  yet 
time  to  reach  our  bark  in  safety  ;  and  when  her 
sails  are  spread,  her  cannon  mounted,  and  her  men 
prepared,  who  shall  dare  give  us  chase  !  Look  at 
me,  Bella  ! — tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  you  will  bear  me 
company,  and  few  minutes  see  us  longer  here  ! — If 
I  stay,  I  die  my  death — a  violent  and  disgraceful 
death  is  certain — and" — added  he,  raising  his  voice 
from  tones  of  earnest  pleading  to  accents  of  firm 
resolution,  '^if  you  go  not  with  me,  go  I  will  not/' 

Without  replying,  Bella  clung  closely  to  her 
sister,  while  her  heaving  bosom  swelled  almost  to 
bursting  against  Letitia's  breast,  and  Glennon,  who 
had  occupied  the  bedside  opposite  to  where  the 
elder  maiden  stood,  noticing  his  bride's  emotion, 
and  believing  her  heart  wavering  in  his  favour, 
came  round  towards  her  to  renew  his  desperate 
suit. 

But  Letitia,  though  she  had  at  once  perceived 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  herself  and  Bella,  as 
soon  as  she  had  heard  the  lawless  rover  declare  the 
readiness  of  his  means  to  bear  her  sister  away, 
shewed  no  signs  of  terror  or  compromise.  As 
Glennon  approached  her,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  Bella  in  his  arms,  to  add  other  blandish- 
ment to  soft  intreaties,  she  exclaimed,  "  You 
shall  not  touch  her.  Captain  Glennon ;  you  have 
injured  her  enough  already,  and  would  have  in- 
jured her  beyond  all  power  of  reparation.  My 
happiness  you  have   ruined  by   murdering  my 
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dearest  friend — but  I  could  have  forgiven  the 
assassin,  and  have  spared  him  to  repentance.  Yes, 
Sir,  though  you  gaze  with  disbelief,  I  call  Heaven 
to  be  my  witness,  that  I  wished  not  that  the 
murderer's  life  should  expiate  his  guilt — I  have 
prayed  that  I  might  not  be  made  the  instrument 
of  his  punishment,  and  to  feel — to  think  that  I 
should  live  to  bring  a  fellow  creature  to  the  halter, 
was  not  my  lightest  misery.  But  God's  will  be 
done  ! — my  dreadful  fears — my  horrible  suspicions 
are  fulfilled!" 

"  Young  woman  !"  cried  Glennon,  regarding 
Letitia  with  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  compas- 
sion, feelings  which  were  also  indicated  by  his 
voice,  that  I  slew  your  lover  is  most  certain,  but 
his  death  has  been  its  own  avenger.  It  drove  me 
from  my  home  and  from  my  country,  to  seek  pro- 
tection and  subsistence  amongst  the  outcasts  of 
society.  It  m.ade  me  a  wild  and  outlawed  wan- 
derer on  the  ocean,  and  when,  after  years  of  exile 
and  remorse,  I  seek  my  native  land,  to  pass  my 
future  life  in  making  reparation  for  my  errors,  it 
still  pursues  me  here. — I  have  seen  your  misery, 
your  broken  heartedness  and  sorrov/,  and  if  there 
be  a  God  in  heaven  I  have  pitied  them  ! — I  have 
desired  to  repay,  in  every  manner  possible,  the 
injuries  I  caused — I  have  offered  you  my  purse, 
my  influence,  and  my  services — have  won  your 
sister's  love,  and  would  have  shared  my  fortune 
with  her,  and,  through  her,  with  you  and  with 
your  father.    But  you  have  spurned  at  all  my 
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best  endeavours  ! — have  deemed  me  wily,  profligate, 
and  cruel,  and  striven  to  wrest  from  me  the  prize 
I  held  most  valuable — the  heart  of  that  sweet  girl 
who  hangs  upon  your  bosom.  Yes,  Letitia,  though 
you  did  not  own  the  meaning  of  your  cold,  repul- 
sive conduct,  and  though  Bella  would  assign  no 
reason  for  it,  refusing  to  reveal  her  sister's  confi- 
dence, I  have  guessed — have  seen  your  dark  sur- 
mises— and  yet  have  sought  to  earn  your  better 
thoughts,  rather  than  take  revenge  for  the  evil 
ones  you  fostered.'' 

During  this  remonstrance,  the  tone  of  Gleimon's 
voice  grew  modulated  to  the  feelings  it  expressed, 
and  his  eyes  assumed  a  supplicating  softness,  which 
their  brilliance  and  their  rich  black  hue  rendered 
doubly  powerful,  while  his  features,  losing  their 
stern  expression,  shewed  only  the  deep  emotions 
of  a  heart  which  pleaded  strongly  for  life  and 
love.  That  this  man  should  be  a  murderer 
thought  Letitia,  "  a  plunderer — a  betrayer  of  a 
maiden's  happiness  I^'  but,  drawing  herself  back- 
ward, as  he  stepped  towards  her,  she  said  aloud 
and  firmly — 

"  Captain  Glennon,  speak  not  thus  to  me,  nor 
hope  that  I  will  yield  one  point  of  duty  to  your 
wishes.  I  have  told  you  that  I  forgive  the  injuries 
I  have  suffered ;  but  I  will  not  listen  to  a  whisper 
that  should  ask  me  to  connive  at  guilt.  T  pardon 
and  I  pity  you,  and  there  is  nothing  else  left  me  to 
afford  you — let  me  then  go  in  peace,  llctire,  and 
let  my  sister  fit  herself  to  leave  this  house.*" 
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"  With  me?''  cried  Lawrence  earnestly. 

With  you  !"  said  Letitia,  looking  all  she 
meant. 

"Yes,  by  hell  and  all  its  furies!"  answered 
Glennon  passionately,  as  he  advanced  and  again 
took  the  hand  of  Bella,  who,  apparently  thinking 
he  intended  to  remove  her  from  her  sister's  arms, 
clung  close  to  her,  while  she  lifted  her  pale  and 
desolate  countenance  from  her  shoulder,  and  mur- 
mured faintly,  "  Lawrence,  do  not  touch  me ! — 
leave  me — fly  and  save  yourself — but  never  think 
of  me  again." 

Leave  you,  and  never  think  of  you  repeated 
Glennon  wildly,  wrung  to  the  soul  to  see  his  bride, 
so  lovely  and  so  blooming  when  he  lately  left  her, 
now  pallid,  terrified,  and  scarcely  animate — her 
eyes  swollen  with  tears  that  could  not  flow,  and  her 
lips,  whose  coral  tint  and  tender  gladdening  smile 
had  been  the  dearest  sight  that  heaven  or  earth 
could  grant  him,  now  livid^  gasping,  and  relaxed, 
as  if  death  had  fixed  the  seal  of  dissolution  on 
them.  "  Oh,  Bella,  Bella  continued  he,  "  quit 
you  I  cannot — will  not — but  you  can  fly  with  me — 
I  have  horses  ready — and  my  ship  and  men,  by 
some  strange  chance,  are  at  hand  to  aid  us.  Fly 
with  me,  Bella,  dearest,  kindest  Bella  !  Save  me, 
if  you  would  have  me  saved  from  dying  on  a 
scaffold — pity  me,  and  let  me  not  be  dragged  to 
execution,  like  a  deserted  wretch  whom  all  mankind 
abhors.  Fly  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  where 
the  dehghts  of  life  are  ever  new.    My  gallant  bark 
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shall  bear  you  safe  from  every  danger — my  fearless 
crew  shall  be  your  slaves  and  guardians.  The  wide, 
wide  sea  and  all  its  coasts  and  islands  shall  yield 
their  riches  to  you,  and  I  will  love  you — worship 
you — adore  you — and  live  and  die  with  you  I"^ 

But  Bella  spoke  not.  With  looks  half  frantic 
and  half  lifeless,  she  listened  to  his  ardent-prayer, 
and  gazed  upon  his  face,  in  which  that  prayer  was 
written  with  thrice  more  eloquence  than  he  had 
uttered  it ;  but  she  seemed  to  hear  him  as  the 
expiring  maiden  hears  her  lover  call  upon  her  not 
to  die.  Her  spirit  clung  to  him  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  its  clinging  was  all  useless  ;  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  speak,  but  could  not  force  her  lips  to  say 
some  fearful  word.  At  length  she  drew  her  hand 
away  with  several  efforts  from  his  grasp,  and  rais- 
ing it  slowly  motioned  to  him  to  leave  her ;  while, 
closing  her  eyes  as  yet  she  gazed  upon  him,  she 
shut  him  from  her  sight. 

Glennon  witnessed  these  silent  tokens  of  dis- 
missal, like  one  who  willingly  would  doubt  his  senses, 
and  seeks  to  find  some  other  interpretation  for 
their  meaning  than  the  direct  evidence  they  oiFer. 
But  the  contest  between  his  reason  and  his  passion 
was  soon  ended.  Rising  erect  upon  his  feet,  for, 
under  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  he  had  sunk 
half  upon  one  knee,  his  form  seemed  to  dilate  with 
sudden  expansion,  his  face  grew  again  darkly 
flushed  and  turgid,  his  brow  heated  and  swollen 
beyond  the  power  of  contracting,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  with  the  glare  of  murderous  wrath  upon 
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Letitia,  as  though  he  deemed  her  the  cause  of 
Bella's  refusal  to  accompany  him,  he  appeared 
about  to  finish,  at  one  blow,  the  long  life  of  misery 
he  had  occasioned.  The  unshrinking,  though  ap- 
palled and  deathly  pallid  countenance  of  the  maiden, 
however,  seemed  to  check  him.  He  started  back, 
as  if  to  remove  himself  forcibly  from  temptation, 
struck  his  clenched  fist  against  his  forehead,  and 
sprung  on  one  side  from  the  apartment  to  the 
landing-place,  where,  stamping  violently  and  re- 
peatedly upon  the  floor,  he  shouted  with  tremen- 
dous vehemence — "  All  hands  ! — all  hands  ahoy  ! 
— all  hands— all  hands 

For  a  moment  after  these  shouts  had  rung 
throughout  the  house  the  most  perfect  stillness 
dwelt  in  every  part  of  it.  The  sounds  of  revelry 
and  laughter  in  the  parlour,  and  the  gay  hum  of 
merry  voices  in  the  kitchen,  were  suspended,  as 
if  the  furious  outcry  had  extinguished  every  lesser 
noise.  But  scarcely  had  a  moment  elapsed  when 
the  simultaneous  starting  of  the  guests  upon  their 
feet,  and  the  shrill  call  of  a  whistle,  which  accom- 
panied this  movement,  burst  upon  the  ear,  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  was  flung  widely  open, 
and  the  stranger  visitors  issued  out  and  hastened 
up  the  staircase. 

"  Culverdine,''  cried  Glennon  to  the  first  who 
came  in  sight, — "  to  the  stable,  and  get  out  the 
horses  ! — we  are  betrayed,  and  must  away  this 
instant.  Boldring,  mount  you  first,  and  gallop  to 
the  vessel.    Tell  Reynolds  that  I  take  the  com- 
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mand  again  to-night. — Bid  him  set  all  sail  the  ship 
will  carry  in  this  rough  gale — thank  Heaven  !  'tis 
fair  though  stiff,  and — but  away  ! — away  ! — Be 
in  a  boat  beneath  the  willows  that  skirt  the  GuUey 
Creek — the  place  I  pointed  out  to  you  as  my 
secret  landing-place,  when  I  and  Brinckley — d — n 
Brinckley  !  'tis  he  who  has  betrayed  us. — Fly 
for  all  our  lives,  and  wait  our  coming— you  well 
know  the  spot — Barbelot,  a  moi,  j'ai  besoin  de  vos 
forces. — Haste,  Culverdine  ! — go  all  of  you  but 
the  Frenchman. — Saddle  the  beasts  with  speed, 
and  bring  them  round  to  the  front  entrance. — - 
Arratez-vous,  Barbelot, — vous  jouerez  votre  role 
ici — Montez  vite  a  moi."*' 

Whilst  Glennon  was  swiftly  issuing  these  orders 
to  men  who  were  prompt  and  willing  to  obey 
them,  Letitia  remained  for  a  moment  horror- 
struck  at  tlie  design  she  guessed  to  be  indicated 
by  them,  although  she  could  not  hear  the  greater 
part  of  them  distinctly.  But,  recovering  her 
presence  of  mind,  she  roused  her  sister,  who  hung 
heavily,  like  one  swooned  away,  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  said  with  energy,  though  in  a  whisper,  Bella, 
can  you  leap  from  the  window? — the  villains 
mean  to  carry  you  off  to  sea.'** 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  bid  me,"  replied  Bella 
faintly,  looking  around  her  like  one  not  yet  re- 
covered from  a  trance,  and  trembling  violently — 

shew  me  the  way,  Letitia,  and  I  will  follow 
you." 

"  Noble  girl     exclaimed  the  elder  maiden,  who, 
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even  amidst  danger,  felt  all  the  pride  of  a  parent 
in  her  sister; — ''be  quick,  and  put  some  clothes 
around  you.  I  will  lock  the  door  to  keep  them  out 
the  longer.  They  will  not  guess  our  plan  before 
we  have  jumped  down,  and  Heaven  may  aid  us  in 
the  dark  to  hide  ourselves  away  from  them.^^  But 
scarcely  had  she  turned  the  key  of  the  chamber 
door  when  Glennon,  who  had  run  down  a  few  stairs 
in  his  impatience  to  encounter  his  associates,  return- 
ed in  company  vnih  Barbelot. 

"  Undo  the  door  V  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
ruffian,  straining  his  force  against  it — but  Letitia 
slowly  and  silently  unclosed  the  casement. 

Open  the  door,  I  command  you  cried  Glen- 
non, *'  or  I  will  break  it  down  this  instant.'' 

''  My  sister  is  dressing  herself,"  replied  Letitia. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Lawrence,  for  his  scheme  also 
required  this  preparation.  Then,  telling  Barbelot 
to  remain  as  sentinel,  he  turned  away  to  secure  what 
money  he  had,  and  to  procure  his  weapons,  which 
he  had  laid  aside  before  he  first  ascended  to  his 
bridal  chamber. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Bella,  with  the  aid  of  Letitia, 
arrayed  herself  hastily  in  a  few  habiliments,  to 
acquire  some  protection  against  the  bitter  blasts  of 
wind,  and  showers  of  rain  and  sleet,  that  still  con- 
tinued to  rage  around  the  building.  To  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  elements,  however,  the  elder  maiden 
looked  for  assistance  in  their  flight,  as  it  would 
deaden  the  sounds  of  their  progress,  and  obscure 
their  persons.    With  this  view,  also,  she  covered 
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Bella  in  a  dark  coloured  wrapper,  which,  without 
any  attention  to  appropriate  fastenings,  she  tied 
around  her  waist  and  neck  with  handkerchiefs,  and 
her  head  and  feet  being  furnished  with  the  first 
articles  of  clothing  that  could  be  fixed  upon  them, 
she  led  her  to  the  window. 

The  howhng  of  the  gale  and  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  were  sufficient  to  prevent  Barbelot  from  over- 
hearing any  sounds  that  might  awaken  his  suspi- 
cion ;  but,  as  if  conspiring  against  his  own  vigilance, 
he  amused  himself  with  chaunting  gaily,  as  though 
nothing  extraordinary  were  the  matter, 

"  Ou  allez-vous,  m'amie  ? 
Ou  allez-vous,  Nannette  ? 
J e  m'en  vais  a  la  bois 
Cueillir  les  violettes. 

Lon  fa  la,  la,  la,  la, 
Lon  fa  la,  la  lara — " 

while  he  beat  time  with  his  sword's  point  against 
the  wainscot. 

Letitia  looked  out  from  the  casement,  and  strove 
to  calculate  the  distance  from  her  station  to  the 
ground,  hoping,  hkewise,  to  discover  some  projec- 
tion, which  might  assist  the  descent  of  herself  and 
Bella ;  but  she  could  scarcely  penetrate  the  murky 
darkness,  although  light  issued  from  the  room  be- 
low, which  had  been  the  scene  of  revelry.  She 
could  perceive  no  ledge  or  cornice,  or  stems  of 
creeping  shrubs  along  the  wall,  on  which  to  place 
her  feet  or  hands,  and  she  almost  felt  inclined  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  thus  escaping.  But  the  voice 
M  3 
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of  Glennon,  again  thundering  at  the  door,  reani- 
mated her  to  attempt  even  a  desperate  expedient  to 
elude  his  hateful  project.  "  Bella,"  said  she  to  the 
miserable  maiden,  who,  scarce  able  to  support  her- 
self,  was  leaning  against  the  nearest  object  that 
could  uphold  her,  "  when  I  am  down  you  can 
drop  into  my  arms.  I  will  leap  and  take  my 
chance  of  safety.  God  assist  me  and  as  she  spoke 
the  adventurous  damsel  placed  herself  without  the 
aperture,  upon  the  window  frame ;  but,  as  she  was 
about  to  spring  forward  from  her  seat,  the  hurried 
tramp  of  horses  broke  upon  her  ear,  and  she  heard 
a  number  of  these  animals  advance,  and  occupy  the 
outlet  to  the  bridge.  By  the  voices  of  their  con- 
ductors she  too  plainly  found  that  Glennon's  troop 
w^as  ready  for  departure,  and,  ejaculating  a  prayer 
to  Heaven,  she  withdrew  herself  into  the  chamber. 

By  this  time  Lawrence,  finding  entreaties  useless, 
had  begun  to  exert  his  strength  upon  the  door,  but 
this  barrier  was  no  modern  fabric,  and  resisted  all 
his  powers.  His  companion  now  joined  in  his  en- 
deavours, and  the  amazing  strength  of  Barbelot's 
huge  body  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  lock.  The 
door  flew  open,  and  Glennon  hastened  to  his 
bride. 

^'  Bella,'^  cried  he,  in  a  tone  passionate  yet  con- 
fused with  the  desire  of  justifying  the  action  be 
intended,  "  this  night  must  save  me  or  I  perish. — 
Leave  you  I  will  not — I  cannot— to  stay  here  and 
be  taken  would  be  madness — I  have  prepared  all 
things  for  your  comfort,  and  go  with  me  you  must ; 
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and  I  believe  that  willingly  you  would,  but  that 
your  sister  s  influence  restrains  you.*" 

"  Lawrence  Glen non,  touch  me  not  T — answered 
Bella,  in  accents  rendered  hollow  by  the  strong 
constraint  she  used  to  force  them  from  her  throat. 

"  Barbelot,  Femportez  exclaimed  the  irritated 
bridegroom,  again  relapsing  into  excessive  anger, 
and  his  associate  advancing,  with  a  grim  smile  upon 
his  hideous  features,  clasped  his  arms  around  her„ 
She  screamed  and  offered  to  oppose  him,  but  her 
struggles  were  as  useless  as  the  flutter  of  a  bird  to 
get  loose  from  an  eagle's  talons.  He  lifted  her 
from  the  floor,  and  disposed  her  across  his  broad 
breast,  like  a  child,  and  stood  ready  to  depart  with 
her,  while  Glennon,  turning  to  Letitia,  eager  to 
vent  his  rage  upon  any  other  being  than  the  one  he 
loved,  cried  harshly,  and  at  first  almost  gnashing  his 
teeth  together  as  he  spoke,  And  you,  hard  heart- 
ed woman  ! — ^shall  I  leave  you  free  to  raise  a  mob 
of  churls  about  my  heels  ? — You  who  in  five  short 
minutes  can  plan  escapes,  and  almost  execute  them, 
if  that  open  casement  and  your  sister's  strange  ap- 
parel do  not  deceive  me.  Follow  me,  without  one 
murmur.  I  will  not  hurt  you,  but  place  you  in 
security,  I  must  —  Lucy  and  all  the  rest  are  pri- 
soners— you  shall  join  them." 

"  Infamous  ravisher  V  exclaimed  Letitia,  look- 
ing at  Glennon  with  the  deep  scornful  sternness 
which  shews  the  bitterness  of  a  woman's  detestation 
of  her  oppressor,  do  you  think  to  rob  me  of  my 
sister,  as  you  deprived  me  of  my  husband  ? — Is  this 
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your  repentance — your  boasted  reparation  for  your 
crimes — base,  deceitful  liar  ? — But  neither  locks  nor 
bolts  shall  render  me  unable  to  resist  your  villainy 
—  no,  nothing  but  death"  —  and,  while  speaking 
these  last  words,  she  sprung  towards  her  sister,  who 
was  still  struggling  and  shrieking  in  the  French- 
man's arms,  and  clasping  her  firmly  round  the  waist, 
she  fastened  herself  in  that  position,  like  one  who 
was  determined  not  to  forego  her  purpose  whilst 
she  lived. 

But  Glennon's  temper  was  not  one  that  might 
be  overcome  by  resistance,  especially  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  woman.  He  advanced,  and  seizing  hold 
of  Letitia,  endeavoured  forcibly  to  separate  her 
from  her  sister,  swearing  tremendously  the  while, 
and  threatening  to  sever  her  arms  asunder  with  his 
cutlass. 

"  Strike  then,  monster !"  exclaimed  Letitia,  turn- 
ing her  face  round  to  him,  while  she  clung  still 
closer  to  her  sister,  strike,  and  let  your  weapon 
be  the  same  that  murdered  Walter  Bellerton  !" 

"  Fiend  of  hell  !"  vociferated  Glennon,  grasping 
her  by  her  hair,  do  you  taunt  me  with  that 
accursed  action  ! —  Have  I  not  rued  it  fearfully 
enough  alread}^  ?— Does  it  not  drive  me,  even  at 
this  moment,  to  rove  again  an  outcast  on  the 
ocean  ?  —  Has  it  not  sent  you,  like  a  pestilent 
blast,  to  blight  the  most  precious  moment  of  my 
being — this  night — the  night  that  gave  me  all  I 
coveted  ? — Are  not  the  hounds  of  law  upon  the 
scent  to  dog  me  to  destruction,  to  a  horrible,  dis- 
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go — once  more,  I  say,  let  go  !  or  by  G— d's  eternal 
curse  I  must  strike  off  your  head,  to  make  you 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  head  strongly  back- 
ward, and  stretched  her  bare  throat  tightly  from 
her  bosom,  as  if  to  fit  it  for  the  blow. 

At  this  dreadful  moment,  when  no  earthly  chance 
remained  for  the  preservation  of  her  life,  unless  she 
yielded  to  the  ruffian's  menaces,  and  while  the  vio- 
lence with  which  her  head  was  drawn  back  and 
downwards  almost  produced  strangulation,  Letitia 
refused  to  relinquish  the  body  of  her  sister,  and 
Glennon,  frantic  with  contending  passions,  and 
furious  and  ungovernable  in  his  movements, 
snatched  out  his  cutlass  from  his  scabbard— but, 
at  the  instant  which  would  have  added  another 
murder  to  the  list  of  black  deeds  recorded  against 
him  in  the  book  of  Heaven,  a  loud  and  irregular 
'  hurrah*^  sounded  wildly  from  without  the  build- 
ing, mixed  with  a  tumultuous  uproar  of  men,  dogs 
and  horses,  pouring  rapidly  towards  the  moat, 
and  shouting,  cheering  and  barking,  most  obstre- 
perously, as  they  perceived  themselves  anticipated 
by  a  troop  of  horsemen  stationed  at  the  bridge. 

But  even  these  threatening  signals  seemed  to 
want  sufficient  power  to  recal  the  exasperated  mind 
of  Glennon  to  reflection  ;  and  not  till  Barbelot  de- 
posited his  burthen  with  little  ceremony  on  the 
floor,  and  rushed  to  the  window  to  reconnoitre  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult,  did  he  seem  to  heed  the 
approach  of  danger.    Awakened,  however,  by  the 
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eagerness  of  the  Frenchman  to  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  Lawrence  hurried  to  the  casement,  and, 
by  the  flickering  light  of  several  torches  borne  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants,  perceived,  though  ob- 
sijurely,  a  line  of  revenue  officers  and  villagers  of 
different  descriptions,  forming  an  irregular  semi- 
circle, beyond  the  station  of  his  followers.  The 
violence  of  the  ^vind,  and  the  fast  falling  of  the 
rain,  almost  deprived  of  their  flame  the  links 
which  these  assailants  brought  with  them,  but 
sufficient  illumination  gleamed  around  to  shew 
Lawrence  that  they  were  armed  with  several  kinds 
of  weapons,  unknown  to  regular  warfare,  such  as 
pitchforks — hay  knives — bill  hooks — sledge  ham- 
mers— and  other  rustic  instruments.  Frantic  as 
he  had  shewn  himself  in  endeavouring  to  tear 
Letitia  from  her  sister,  Captain  Glennon  appeared 
to  grow  cool  and  collected  at  the  sight  of  prepara- 
tions which  might  have  disturbed  the  faculties  of 
many  other  men.  He  turned  to  Barbelot,  who 
stood  by  his  side,  eyeing  the  scene  before  him,  like 
a  tiger  beset  in  its  retreat  by  hunters,  and  told 
him,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  must  make  his  escape 
through  the  back  court,  with  Bella  in  his  arms, 
unknown  to  these  invaders,  who,  fearing  to  divide 
their  forces,  would  keep  assembled  round  the  front 
entrance,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  himself 
would  issue  out  and  attack  them,  and,  having 
forced  his  way  through  them,  would  join  him  at 
the  outlet  to  the  avenue,  and  guide  him  and  the 
others  to  the  vessel,  which,  by  the  time  they  reached 
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it,  would  be  ready  to  cut  and  run  before  the 
gale. 

Bon  !  Mais  je  veux  plutot  couper  les  oreilles 
a  ces  coquins-14  —  Les  voila,  se  moquant  de 
nous" — and  Barbelot  was  not  mistaken,  for  John 
Hopwell,  Tony  Lock,  Hiram  Snubbs,  and  company, 
who  formed  part  of  the  hostile  array,  confiding 
in  the  number  of  their  comrades,  felt  inspired  with 
the  desire  of  insulting  as  well  as  battering  the 
wild 'looking,  outlandish,  long-tailed  freebooters, 
and  kept  putting  their  hands  behind  their  heads, 
and  laughing  loud,  as  they  made  shew  of  handling 
extremities  similar  to  those  which  dangled  from  the 
polls  of  their  opponents. 

But  Glennon,  whose  mind  was  occupied  with 
other  desires,  paid  no  attention  to  his  associate's 
less  important  wishes.  His  whole  soul  was  bent 
upon  carrying  off  his  bride,  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  assailing  churls,  and  he  doubted  not  that  he 
should  effect  his  purpose,  even  with  his  small  band 
of  freebooters,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  land 
upon  the  Spanish  Main,  and  pillage  villages  and 
haciendas.  Could  he  but  gain  his  ship,  the  wind 
was  fair  for  running  across  the  channel,  and  he 
resolved  to  offer  his  services  to  the  French,  till 
he  could  find'  some  opportunity  of  returning  to  his 
old  haunts  amongst  the  Caribbees.  Briefly  hinting 
these  ideas  to  Barbelot,  he  again  desired  him  to 
convey  Bella  into  the  farm-yard,  and  retreat  with 
her,  while  he  attempted  to  gain  time  by  parleying 
with  the  enemy;  but  when  the  Frenchman  ap- 
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proached  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  inanimate  form 
of  her  sister,  Letitia,  who  was  aware  from  the 
noises  she  had  heard^  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
ruffians,  that  some  unexpected  friends  were  at 
hand,  screamed  loudly  for  assistance,  and  her 
shrieks  were  echoed  by  the  renewed  shouts  of  the 
besiegers,  some  of  whose  voices  now  issued  from 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  shewed  that  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  leaders  accustomed  to 
circumvent  the  escape  of  foes.  These  sounds  also 
told  plainly  that  no  resource  was  left  but  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  assailants,  and  Glennon, 
who  had  only  desired  another  mode  of  escape  that 
Bella  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the 
conflict,  resolved  to  adopt  it.  He  then  commanded 
Earbelot  not  to  fight  except  on  the  defensive, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  retreat  with  his  charge, 
and  informed  him  that  he  himself  would  keep  close 
by  him,  to  assist  him,  and  cut  down  every  obstruc- 
tion to  his  progress.  Having  given  these  and  a 
few  other  hasty  directions  to  his  companion,  he 
seized  J^etitia  by  the  arms,  and  tore  them  away 
from  her  sister  with  desperate  violence,  at  the  same 
time  flinging  her  backwards  on  the  floor,  and  the 
unfortunate  maiden  was  left  senseless  in  this  situa- 
tion, while  the  object  of  her  self-sacrifice  was  borne 
rapidly  down  the  staircase,  and  carried  out  a  life- 
less burthen  from  the  dwelling  she  had  so  lately 
entered  a  happy  bride.  Fresh  cries  and  execra- 
tions burst  forth  from  the  throats  of  the  besiegers, 
when  they  descried  the  Squire  of  Moatley  advance 
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across  the  little  bridge,  in  company  with  a  ruifiaa 
more  ferocious  in  appearance  than  those  who 
already  kept  them  at  bay ;  but  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  ill-looking  being  bore  in  his  arms 
the  body  of  a  female,  who  appeared  deprived  of 
life,  or  at  least  of  the  power  of  resistance,  their 
eagerness  to  rush  upon  the  squadron  of  fierce 
pirates  was  only  restrained  by  the  sight  of  their 
pistols,  held  ready  cocked  to  meet  any  approach  of 
their  enemies  with  instant  fire. 

Ere  Captain  Glennon  had  time  to  mount  his 
horse,  which  was  held  ready  for  him  by  one  of  the 
freebooters,  a  person,  who  appeared  the  chief  of  a 
party  of  revenue  officers,  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  opposing  group,  and  who  had  already  sum- 
moned the  freebooters  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
called  upon  him  to  deliver  up  certain  smugglers, 
who  were  known  to  have  found  harbour  in  his 
house.  To  this  demand  Glennon  at  first  paid  no 
attention,  but  having  sprung  into  his  saddle,  he 
advanced  towards  the  spokesman,  while  BarbelcJt 
was  adjusting  himself  and  his  burthen  for  flight, 
and  demanded  by  what  right  he  assailed  the  dwel- 
ling of  a  peaceable  subject  with  an  armed  troop  of 
followers  ? 

"  I  know  nothing  of  you.  Captain  Glennon,'^ 
replied  the  revenue  officer,  "  my  business  is  with 
those  men  behind  you,  who  are  part  of  the  crew 
of  a  smuggler  vessel,  now  hovering  off*  the  coast." 

But  I,''  cried  another  civil  officer,  who  had 
joined  the  first  when  he  saw  Glennon  draw  near 
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him,  "  I  summon  you,  Lawrence  Glennon,  of 
Moatley  Manor,  to  surrender  yourself  my  prisoner, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
for  which  I  have  this  warrant  duly  signed and 
as  he  spoke  he  produced  the  piece  of  paper. 

"  Felony  ! — what  felony  exclaimed  Lawrence, 
with  affected  surprise. 

"  Murder!"  answered  the  peace  officer;  "the 
murder  of  one  Walter  Bellerton,  of  Oxstead.'^ 

Without  replying,  Glennon  fell  back  upon  his 
troop.  "  Comrades,^'  said  he,  in  a  smothered 
tone,  so  as  to  be  only  audible  to  his  followers, 

we  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  our  courage  and 
our  arms.  Our  ship  has  slipped  her  cable,  and 
run  out  to  sea ;  her  boat  possibly  waits  us  con- 
cealed in  the  Gulley  Creek — we  may  gain  her,  or 
if  she  is  gone,  we  may  seize  another.  No  better 
chance  awaits  us:  but  we  have  seen  worse  than 
this.    Dare  you  follow  me,  as  you  were  wont 

"  To  heaven  or  hell  exclaimed  the  pirates, 
with  united  voices. 

"  Stand  ready,  then,"  cried  Glennon,  and  as  he 
wheeled  round,  and  again  faced  his  assailants,  he 
made  a  signal  to  Barbelot,  to  take  his  station  by 
his  side. 

"  If  you  intend  resistance.  Captain  Glennon," 
shouted  the  revenue  officers,  seeing  this  arrange- 
ment, we  are  prepared  with  fire  arms — at  your 
peril  attempt  to  pass.*" 

"  Forward  and  fire  exclaimed  Glennon  to  his 
men,  without  regarding  this  warning,  and  as  he 
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spoke  he  set  the  example,  and  the  whole  party 
immediately  dashed  after  him,  levelling  their  pistols 
and  discharging  them  simultaneously,  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  they  encountered  the  phalanx  of  their 
opponents. 

But  the  officers  had  not  been  negligent  of  the 
means  they  possessed  to  defend  themselves,  and, 
sudden  as  was  the  movement  of  the  pirates,  many 
of  their  pistols  were  presented  at  them  in  time  to 
take  effect.  A  horrible  effect  was  the  consequence  ! 
Captain  Glennon,  as  the  most  conspicuous  person, 
was  the  object  towards  which  several  bullets  had 
been  directed,  and  his  own  pistol,  with  deadly  aim, 
had  scarcely  hurried  its  victim,  (the  man  appointed 
to  arrest  him,)  from  this  world  of  strife,  before  he 
received  the  contents  of  two  no  less  fatal  weapons 
in  his  bosom.  He  writhed  in  his  saddle,  and  fell 
forward,  grasping  out  his  hand  towards  Bella  with 
mortal  energy.  He  clutched  her  garments  as  they 
floated  on  the  rushing  air,  and  Barbelot,  as  he  held 
on  his  course  unhurt,  feeling  the  tug  of  the  dying 
hand,  looked  aside,  and  beheld  his  captain  swaying 
from  his  seat  an  almost  lifeless  body.  With  a  tone 
of  voice  scarcely  altered  from  its  usual  careless 
accent,  the  Frenchman  exclaimed,  as  if  in  reply  to 
the  effort  of  his  expiring  chief,  w^hile  he  cast  his 
burthen  from  his  arms — Bon  !  Tenez  la  mariee  ! 
— Adieu  panier,  vendanges  sont  faits  !"  This 
allusion  was  but  too  true — Bella  dropped  to  the 
earth  at  the  same  time  with  her  husband,  a  corpse — 
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a  ball,  intended  for  her  bearer,  had  struck  her  tem- 
ple, and  buried  itself  deeply  in  her  brain. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  buccaneers  had 
darted  upon  their  assailants  had  rendered  the  con- 
flict but  momentary.  Two  other  pirates  fell,  one 
killed  instantaneously,  the  other  mortally  wounded, 
while  of  the  revenue  and  peace  officers  three  were 
slain  on  the  spot,  and  several  disabled,  but  not 
past  recovery.  Some  ineffectual  pursuit  was  made 
after  the  freebooters  who  escaped,  by  the  remainder 
of  the  civil  posse,  while  many  of  the  peasantry, 
who  had  all  run  away  when  they  beheld  the  officers 
prepare  their  fire  arms  for  deadly  combat,  re- 
turned to  the  fatal  scene  when  the  danger  was 
gone  past,  brandishing  their  fearful  weapons,  their 
scythes  and  pitchforks,  and  running  to  and  fro, 
hallooing  and  hooting,  as  if  in  chace  of  enemies, 
but  neither  John  Hopwell,  nor  Hiram  Snubbs, 
nor  Tony  Lock,  encountered  any  living  creatures, 
except  Master  Trappman,  whom  they  found  sitting 
on  the  ground,  wounded  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and 
Mr.  Crump,  whose  rear  promontory  was  so  seri- 
ously grazed  by  the  transit  of  a  slug  across  its 
surface,  that  he  could  not  sit  at  all,  but  remained, 
as  he  had  fallen,  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  bellow- 
ing out  murder  and  mercy  most  outrageously. 

At  length,  the  men  who  had  hastened  after  the 
fugitives  returned  to  the  place  of  encounter  ;  and, 
having  assembled  as  many  of  the  country  people  as 
they  could  find,  began  to  convey  the  dead  and 
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wounded  into  the  house  of  Moatley,  while  messen- 
gers were  dispatched  for  surgeons,  and  means  of 
conveyance,  to  transfer  the  sufferers  to  their  homes. 
During  this  occupation,  several  of  the  officers  set 
themselves  to  search  the  dw^elling,  and  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  discovered  one  other 
victim  to  the  ungovernable  passions  of  Glennon, 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment  destined 
for  his  bridal  chamber.  At  first  sight  they  be- 
lieved her  dead — she  lay  quite  motionless — her 
countenance  overspread  with  a  dusky  whiteness, 
and  her  bloodless  lips  parted,  as  if  their  last  breath 
had  left  them.  Convinced  that  she  was  no  more, 
they  placed  the  corpse  of  Bella  by  her  side,  but 
when  medical  assistance  arrived,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Letitia's  life  was  not  extinct,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  cordials  she  so  far  recovered,  that 
she  raised  her  head,  and  looked  around  her.  Her 
glance  soon  fell  on  the  countenance  of  her  sister, 
and  she  shuddered,  as  she  beheld  the  deep  gory 
orifice  at  which  the  bullet  had  entered  her  head, 
clotted  to  a  full  and  beautiful  ringlet,  that  had 
fallen  partly  over  it,  and  caught  the  oozing  blood. 
She  saw  that  Bella  was  dead,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  faintly  requested  the  by-standers  to 
convey  her  to  her  father's  cottage.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  the  surgeon  permitted  her  removal,  and 
she  was  borne  slowly  away  by  some  of  the  villagers 
returning  to  their  dwellings. 

The  aw  fulness  of  this  sudden  slaughter  called 
forth  all  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  a  host  of  magis- 
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trates,  while  the  coroner  for  the  county  was  not 
less  active.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent 
in  examinations  and  investigations ;  for  so  terrible 
was  the  catastrophe,  that  the  civil  authorities 
deemed  it  worthy  of  suspending  the  official  duties 
of  sleeping  and  eating  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  deliver  at  full  length  the 
evidence  of  the  few^  witnesses  who  threw  any  light 
upon  the  mysterious  preludes  to  this  fatal  calamity.. 
The  principal  deponent  was  a  woman  of  wretched 
appearance,  and  stern,  coarse  manners,  who  de- 
scribed herself  as  lately  the  wife,  now  the  widow, 
of  Gilbert  Brinckley,  once  captain  of  a  West  India 
trader;  though  she  was,  in  truth,  but  the  former 
paramour  of  that  miserable  being.  From  her 
statement  it  was  collected,  that  Brinckley  had 
become  acquainted  with  Lawrence  Glennon,  w'hilst 
that  unhappy  young  man  resided  at  the  public 
school,  before  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
and  that,  in  company  with  this  man,  lie  had  mur- 
dered and  robbed  Walter  Bellerton,  whom  they 
took  into  their  boat,  whilst  they  were  proceeding 
down  the  river  to  visit  Moatley.  They  then 
quitted  England  to  avoid  detection,  after  Glennon 
had  privately  hidden  the  money  in  his  father's 
house,  unseen  by  any  one,  as  it  was  dark  and 
foggy  when  he  reached  it,  and  he  stole  into  it  and 
quitted  it  unperceived.  Abroad  they  had  lived  the 
lives  of  buccaneers,  till  they  quarrelled,  when 
Lawrence  stabbed  Brinckley,  leaving  him  for  dead. 
They  had  returned  to  their  native  country  within 
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a  short  time  of  each  other,  and,  as  if  there  was  some 
fatal  ent winement  of  their  destinies,  they  had  met 
accidentally  at  the  same  spot,  whilst  each  was 
seeking  to  repossess  himself  of  the  money  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  Moatley.  Brinckley  escap- 
ed, by  dropping  from  a  window  on  a  tree  that 
had  been  blown  down  against  the  dwelling,  and, 
after  lurking  for  a  day  or  two  amongst  withy  beds 
and  marshes,  he  attempted,  through  hunger,  to 
break  into  a  lone  cottage,  and  was  wounded  by 
Letitia.  Afraid,  at  first,  to  reveal  his  condition  to 
a  surgeon,  he  had,  when  too  late,  found  his  life 
past  recovery,  and  was  supported  by  the  w^oman 
he  had  formerly  seduced,  whom  he  instructed  to 
extort  money  from  Glennon,  by  threatening  him 
with  exposure.  Lawrence'^s  attempts  to  discover 
the  place  of  his  ancient  comrade's  concealment  were 
fruitless,  though  continued  long,  by  day  and  night, 
and  he  never  saw  him  again  till  the  day  of  his 
wedding,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  window  of  the  church.  Brinckley,  a  prey  to 
remorse,  and  believing  his  life  fast  ebbing,  was  on 
his  way  to  divulge  all  he  knew  to  the  maiden, 
whose  lover  he  had  helped  to  destroy,  when  he 
learnt  that  Captain  Glennon  had  just  passed 
through  the  village,  to  lead  her  sister  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar. 

Wishing  to  obtain  one  more  look  at  the  partici- 
pator in  his  guilt,  whom  he  must  next  meet  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God,  he  crawled  to  the  church, 
and  unintentionally  presented  himself  at  the  win- 
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dow  nearest  to  the  communion  rails,  and  his  shadow 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  enemy.  Lawrence 
knew  Brinckley,  in  spite  of  his  wasted  features, 
and  rushed  out  impetuously,  to  demand  the  motive 
of  his  appearance  at  that  moment.  Few  words 
passed  between  them — they  were  words  of  dread- 
ful menace  on  the  part  of  Lawrence,  mixed  with 
promises  of  money  if  he  would  meet  him  in  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  he  named ;  but,  though  Lawrence 
kept  his  appointment,  taking  with  him  two  of  his 
wild  freebooters,  whom  chance  had  brought  back 
to  his  residence,  Brinckley  was  too  wise  to  follow 
his  example.  He  rightly  divined  the  intention  of 
his  friend,  to  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  turn  king''s 
evidence,  and  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
find  out  the  dwelling  of  Letitia,  that  he  might  yet 
dash  the  cup  of  bridal  happiness  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  desired  to  hasten  his  decease.  Ignorance 
of  his  way,  the  early  fall  of  night,  his  own  tottering 
steps,  and  the  violence  of  the  weather,  contributed 
to  obstruct  his  design,  and,  whilst  still  persevering 
in  it,  he  learnt  that  three  horsemen  had  lately  asked 
whether  such  a  person  as  himself  had  been  seen 
upon  the  roads.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  dis- 
ease as  he  was,  this  stimulated  him  to  exertion,  and 
after  running  more  than  one  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered by  his  pursuers,  who  passed  him  in  the 
dark,  for  he  concealed  himself  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet,  he  reached  the  maiden's 
cabin,  and  the  sequel  has  been  described. 

The  woman  declared,  that,  having  missed  her 
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husband  on  the  day  before,  when  he  quitted  his 
dwelling  to  seek  Letitia,  which  he  did  unknown  to 
her,  she  imagined  that  Glennon  had  discovered  his 
retreat,  and  had  forced  him  away,  with  the  aid  of 
his  piratical  crew,  whom  she  had  seen  a  fortnight 
before  at  Moatley,  and  that  she  had  immediately 
gone  before  a  magistrate,  and  made  oath,  that  Cap- 
tain Glennon  was  the  murderer  of  Walter  Bellerton, 
binding  herself  to  prove  him  so  whenever  she  was 
confronted  with  him,  and  willingly  remaining  in 
custody,  whilst  an  officer  was  sent  to  request  his 
attendance,  furnished  with  a  warrant  to  arrest  him, 
in  case  he  refused  to  appear.  Whilst  this  officer 
was  collecting  his  comrades  to  attend  him  on  his 
mission,  which  he  considered  as  a  perilous  one,  a 
posse  of  revenue  officers  entered  the  village,  to 
demand  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  help  them  to 
secure  a  formidable  crew  of  smugglers,  whom  they 
had  tracked  to  the  residence  of  the  suspected 
squire  ;  and  both  parties  having  united  their  forces, 
they  proceeded  on  their  expedition,  accompanied 
by  a  squadron  of  clodpole  volunteers^  who  armed 
themselves  in  the  manner  they  thought  most  likely 
to  inspire  courage  into  their  rustic  hearts,  and  were 
headed  by  Mr.  Crump,  who  was  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary as  well  as  parochial  power. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  hasty  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  fearful  catastrophe, 
which  transpired  during  the  nocturnal  examination 
at  Sedgley.  In  the  morning,  it  was  resolved  to 
take  down  the  deposition  of  Letitia,  respecting  the 
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mysterious  death  of  the  man  found  in  her  father's 
cottage,  and  her  own  unaccountable  appearance, 
as  a  sufferer,  in  the  house  at  Moatley,  whither  she 
was  known  not  to  have  accompanied  her  sister. 
With  this  purpose,  the  magistrates  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  the  hovel  she  inhabited,  and  the  door 
having  been  opened  by  Dame  Coulter,  they  asked 
to  see  the  maiden,  on  whom  she  attended.  The 
old  woman  complied  in  silence,  and  led  them  to 
her  little  chamber — stretched  on  her  homely  pallet 
they  perceived  the  object  they  sought — she  was 
asleep— they  attempted  to  awake  her — but  she 
awoke  not — she  was  dead  ! 

Years  after  this  fatal  period,  her  father  remained 
the  bedridden  guest  of  Amos  Coulter,  and  Grasp, 
who  had  been  found  lying  silent  and  motionless 
at  the  foot  of  Letitia's  corpse,  lived  to  stretch 
himself  upon  the  grave  that  received  the  old  man 
beneath  its  osiered  sod,  a  late  visitor  to  the  ashes 
of  his  daughters.  At  length,  he,  too,  departed, 
and  Amos  buried  him  by  stealth,  at  night,  beside 
his  mistress,  muttering  to  himself,  that  "  if  Grasp 
war'nt  a  christian,  he  were  at  least  next  door  to  one." 

The  fate  of  the  pirates,  who  escaped  from  the 
affray,  still  remains  a  mystery.  However,  as  they 
w^ere  never  afterwards  heard  of,  and  a  boat  was 
missing  next  morning  from  the  shore,  it  is  sup- 
posed they  cut  her  from  her  moorings  and  put  to 
sea ;  but  whether  they  reached  the  vessel,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  swamped  in  consequence  of  the 
gale  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  of  their  depar- 
ture, has  never  been  ascertained. 
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When  our  young  friend  had  ended  his  tale,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  above,  for  my  MS.  has 
here  suffered  a  little  obliteration,  from  an  unlucky 
accident  that  befel  it  while  off  Shetland,  on  our 
passage  homeward,  some  of  the  auditors  began,  as 
usual,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  story,  and  de- 
liver their  judgments  on  its  merits.  Their  praises 
were  of  course  profuse,  as  politeness  required  they 
should  be  ;  "  but,"  said  Mynheer,  after  delivering 
a  full  share  of  commendation,  "  I  think,  Mr. 
Langton,  your  hero  Glennon  was  somewhat  fool- 
hardy, to  risk  his  neck  so  near  the  spot  in  which 
he  might  chance  to  find  a  halter  ready  for  it.^' 

Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  L.,    I  think  he  was ; 
but  his  intention,  in  returning  to  his  native  country, 
was  to  sell  his  paternal  estate,  as  well  as  possess 
N  2 
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himself  of  the  money  hidden  in  the  mansion,  and 
then  retire  abroad  again.  He  had  learnt,  from 
a  prisoner  taken  by  his  vessel,  that  his  father  was 
dead,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  draw  from  this 
captive  any  information  that  led  him  to  suppose 
he  was  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Walter  Bel- 
lerton  ;  he,  therefore,  disguised  his  ship  as  much 
under  the  appearance  of  a  trader  as  he  could,  and 
brought  her  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  where  he  was 
set  ashore.  Having,  most  unfortunately  for  him- 
self and  others,  fallen  in  love  with  Bella,  he  altered 
his  determination  to  continue  his  roving  life^,  as  I 
have  shewn  you.  He  resolved,  however,  to  retain 
possession  of  his  bark,  till  he  was  united  to  his 
mistressj  and  had  developed,  if  possible,  the  grounds 
on  which  her  sister  shewed  him  such  marked  dis- 
like— justly  attributing  her  enmity  to  its  proper 
cause.  He,  besides,  lived  in  the  constant  fear  that 
Brinckley,  whom  he  had  m.et  so  unaccountably, 
and  who  had  concealed  himself  so  completely  from 
pursuit,  would  betray  him  ;  and  he  had  planned, 
if  his  safety  continued  doubtful  after  his  marriage, 
to  carry  his  bride  to  France,  on  board  his  ship, 
which  he  had  sent  on  a  smuggling  cruise,  under 
the  command  of  his  lieutenant,  with  instructions 
to  make  friends  at  Havre  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities, by  means  of  money,  and  the  relatives  of 

Barbelot,  who  resided  at  that  sea-port  and  

"  Enough,  enough,  Mr.  Langton,"  interrupted 
the  Nederland  schipper,  laughing  ;  I  have  heard 
of  the  world's  being  well  lost  for  a  woman,  and  it 
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seems  love  is  still  the  most  infatuating  of  all  pas- 
sions, the  rock  on  which  men  and  women  too,  of 
every  character  and  degree,  have  been  cast  away, 
and  will  get  wrecked  till  the  end  of  time." 

Be  it  so,''  exclaimed  I,  filHng  up  my  glass, 
and  raising  it  aloft,  as  T  continued,  "  here's  to 
that  rock  of  your's.  Mynheer,  which,  like  the  rocks 
of  my  native  island,  is  the  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  truest  happiness  that  can  be  met  with  all 
over  the  globe,  though  occasionally  a  wreck  does 
happen  on  both — here*'s  to  love  and  old  England  !" 
But,  as  the  reader  might  fancy,  from  this  effusion, 
that  1  was  arrived  at  or  nearly  touching  upon  that 
happy  state  which  equals  royalty  in  its  delightful 
privileges,  I  close  my  extracts  from  my  note  book 
relative  to  this  symposion,  lest  they  should  confirm 
his  suspicion. 

Of  all  the  provocations  to  commit  murder,  which 
have  existed  since  the  time  of  Cain,  there  can  have 
been  none  more  powerful,  and,  perhaps,  more 
universal,  than  that  paradoxical  excitement  to  kill 
time,  known  every  where,  most  familiarly,  as  the 
want  of  something  to  do ;  and  I  would  venture 
to  swear,  if  swearing  were  necessary  to  prove  it, 
that  not  only  has  time  been  most  barbarously 
slaughtered,  (over  and  over  again,  poor  fellow  !)  be- 
cause his  assassins  had  no  other  object  at  hand  on 
which  to  wreak  their  idle  malice,  but  that  whole  na- 
tions have  been  invaded,  thousandsof  individuals  cut 
to  pieces,  tortured,  taxed,  imprisoned,  fined,  and 
persuaded  to  believe  they  were  refined,  by  these 
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various  processes,  merely  to  afford  conquerors, 
warriors,  and  civil  and  military  potentates  of  every 
description,  something  to  do.  What  in  the  world 
else  could  have  induced  Alexander,  Caesar,  Timur, 
Buonaparte,  or  any  other  warlike  vagabond,  to 
pull  on  his  boots,  buckle  on  his  sword,  turn  his 
back  upon  his  comfortable  fire-side  and  his  wine 
cellar,  and  march  over  hill  and  dale,  through  thick 
and  thin,  mud  and  mire,  to  crack  the  crown  of 
King  Porus,  scare  naked  savages  out  of  their 
wits,  cage  up  a  vanquished  sultan  like  a  bonassus, 
or  get  perched  upon  a  rock  like  a  sea  mew  ?  What, 
in  the  name  of  Solomon— who  knew  that  all  was 
vanity — what,  in  his  name,  I  say,  was  it  else  but 
lack  of  something  to  do  ? 

No  man  who  has  made  the  least  use  of  his  senses 
can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  want  is  the 
most  grievous  of  all  those  cravings  to  which  human 
nature  is  unhappily  subject ;  and  I  affirm  that  in 
Greenland  it  is  an  intolerable  affliction,  exceeding 
in  misery  even  the  tediousness  of  listening  ta  a 
twice  told  tale.  To  verify  this  seemingly  mon- 
strous falsehood,  I  need  only  recount  that  about 
this  time,  the  weariness  of  existence  which  fell 
upon  my  companions  was  so  great,  that  having 
told  out  all  their  tales  to  each  other,  and  re-told 
some  of  them  till  their  consecutive  incidents  be- 
came as  familiar  to  both  speaker  and  listener  as 
the  gamut  of  the  horn-book,  they  had  recourse  to 
reading,  (a  dernier  resort  to  slay  time  with  a  sailor,) 
and  what  was  worst  of  all,  they  found  reading  so 
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pernicious  to  their  eyes,  from  want  of  habit,  as 
they  alleged,  that  they  were  wont  to  beg  me,  with 
many  plaintive  appeals,  to  read  to  them.  ^'  On 
horror's  head  horrors  accumulate.'*'  When  I  had 
read  out  all  my  stock  of  light  reading,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  re-commence  the  same  books^  and  go 
through  the  same  pages  again,  on  pain  of  having 
to  refuse  most  piteous  requests  to  that  purpose, 
a  hardness  of  heart  not  at  all  congenial  to  my 
temper ;  till,  at  length,  I  became  a  regular  lec- 
turer, both  of  and  on  the  works  of  certain  histo-. 
rians,  poets,  novelists,  and  playwrights,  whose 
literary  productions  had  been  deposited  in  my 
chest  before  it  quitted  London.  This  was  hard 
work  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  a  stomach  tantalized 
with  the  regulations  of  short  allowance — a  fact  so 
well  known  in  civilized  countries,  that  persons  ap- 
pointed to  this  service  are  provided  with  fat 
benefices,  while  thousands,  who  have  only  got  to 
break  stones  from  morning  till  night  by  the  road 
side,  or  hew  wood  and  draw  water  till  their  backs 
break,  have  scarcely  enough  wages  given  them  to 
procure  them  one  daily  meal  of  potatoes.  This, 
I  repeat,  was  hard  work,  and  I  was  as  glad  to 
get  any  guest  we  could  persuade  to  visit  us,  now 
we  had  nothing  substantial  to  offer  him,  to  spin  a 
yarn  from  the  depths  of  his  memory,  as  ever  a 
child  is  to  see  its  silk-worm  begin  to  spin  a  cocoon 
out  of  its  slimy  entrails  ;  and  though,  like  the  said 
silk-worm,  the  yarn  spinner  used  to  spin  sometimes 
till  he  had  spun  himself  to  sleep,  having  first  en- 
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tangled  his  auditors  In  the  net  of  Morpheus,  we 
found  him  always  good  company,  especially  when 
he  was  the  last  to  drop  into  a  doze. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  I  am  speaking  in 
hyperboles,  when  I  assert  the  tedium  of  idleness 
on  board  a  whaler,  incarcerated  in  an  ice  island, 
to  be  so  great ;  but  I  assure  him  I  am  serious  in 
the  impression  I  wish  to  make  upon  his  mind,  that 
v/ant  of  occupation  at  sea,  and  especially  when 
fogs  and  drizzly  weather  drive  him  down  below, 
is  the  most  lamentable  of  all  conditions ;  and  I 
advise  him,  if  his  fortunes  or  misfortunes  should 
lead  him  on  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  to  provide 
himself  with  various  sources  of  amusement  for  his 
own  sake ;  and  if  they  are  communicable  to  his 
companions,  so  much  the  more  agreeable  will  he 
be  to  them,  and  they  to  him.  I  believe  I  read  one 
book  four  times  over,  in  the  course  of  my  voyage, 
to  one  person,  a  worthy  creature,  who  detested 
reading,  though  he  liked  the  subjects  which  it 
developed ;  and  he  was  always  so  evidently  grati- 
fied by  my  attention  to  his  wishes,  never  before 
having,  as  he  said,  met  with  any  one  who  would 
read  more  than  half  a  page  to  him  at  once,  that  I 
never  framed  an  excuse  to  elude  the  petition  which 
I  knew  he  would  make  when  his  watch  w^as  out, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  overhaul  the  beef  locker 
at  his  ease,  and  listen  to  his  story,  after  he  had 
taken  in  sufficient  cargo.  No  sooner  w^as  he  re- 
plenished, his  pipe  filled,  and  his  jug  of  brown 
stout  placed  to  warm  before  the  stove,  than  his 
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Now,  Mr.  A.,  we  shall  perhaps  never  have 
another  opportunity,"  Avas  repeated  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  and  Mr.  A.  had  either  to  produce  a  book, 
or  refuse  to  produce  one,  which  latter  part  of  the 
alternative,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  could  not 
feel  it  in  his  heart  to  do.  The  favourite  work  of 
this  honest  son  of  Neptune  was  Orlando  Furioso, 
of  which  Wilham  had  brought  a  translation  with 
him,  and  perhaps  I  was  as  delighted  at  the  delight 
my  auditor  evinced,  whilst  the  feats  of  Ariosto's 
madcap  heroes  were  recapitulated,  as  he  could  be 
at  the  powers  of  the  magic  horn  or  invincible 
lance — but  I  have  strayed  into  one  of  those  green 
lanes  of  memory  which  are  pleasant  only  to  him 
who  can  people  them  with  associations  of  past 
pleasures — the  reader,  like  the  friend  who  accom- 
panies one  after  years  of  absence  to  one's  native 
village,  cannot  see  in  every  humble  object,  that 
fills  one's  mind  with  happy  reminiscences,  qualities 
that  should  call  forth  praise  or  excite  emotion — 
let  us,  then,  back  to  our  theme. 

For  the  reader  I  have  transplanted  from  my 
note-book  the  following  story,  which  was  related, 
during  this  part  of  our  captivity,  by  one  of  the 
mates  of  the  ship  frozen  up  with  us,  who  had  been 
a  captain  in  his  day,  but  had  gone  to  leeward  of 
fortune,  as  many  of  his  degree  had  done  before 
him.  He  was,  however,  a  lively  contented  Triton, 
and  cared  no  more  for  fortune  than  fortune  seemed 
to  care  for  him ;  and  so,  as  they  were  not  great 
N  3 
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friends,  they  were  equally  small  in  their  enn)ity, 
and  scarcely  troubled  each  other  in  any  way  what- 
ever. He  was  known  amongst  us  by  the  title  of 
the  Skipper,  in  allusion,  I  presume,  to  his  former 
station  ;  and,  in  allusion  to  his  cognomen,  I  have 
entitled  his  narrative  the  Skipper's  Tale. 
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In  one  of  those  islands  which  form  the  only  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  now  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  England,  there  lived,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  man  who,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  class,  was  a  compound  of  husbandman 
and  smuggler,  and  possessed  of  all  that  artful  du- 
plicity of  mind,  and  daring  resolution  of  spirit,  for 
which  his  countrymen,  like  their  fellow  Normans 
on  the  continent,  are  so  remarkable.  Though  a 
well-set  and  sturdy  fellow,  you  would  have  taken 
him  for  one  of  the  most  humble  beings  you  could 
encounter  in  a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers ;  his  only 
object  seemed  to  be  to  slink  unobserved  through 
life,  to  watch  the  growth  of  his  apples,  to  make 
cider,  and  to  tether  his  cows  in  the  field  with  such 
mathematical  precision,  that  they  might  eat  the 
grass  regularly  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
without  wasting  a  single  blade  ;  and  yet,  that  they 
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might  have  enough  to  keep  them  fat,  and  to  enable 
them  to  produce  the  luxuriant  milk  for  which  the 
breed  is  celebrated ;  for  the  race  known  in  England 
as  Alderney  cows  alone,  are  the  only  cattle  propa- 
gated in  all  those  islands,  and  arrive  at  much 
greater  perfection  in  the  verdant  pastures  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  than  on  the  bleak  and  barren  down 
which  forms  the  whole  of  the  islet  from  which  the 
English  have  derived  their  name.  One  other  terres- 
trial occupation,  indeed,  he  had — that  of  making 
kegs ;  for  your  genuine  smuggler  of  those  days  re- 
sembled the  citizen  soldier  of  certain  political  econo- 
mists, and  was,  in  truth,  a  man  who  could  make  a  tub 
as  well  as  run  it  ashore,  and  of  whose  multifarious 
occupations,  smuggling  (I  mean  the  act  of  landing 
contraband  goods)  formed  but  a  portion.  Yet, 
although,  not  constantly  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
this  latter  profession,  our  hero  was  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  in  all  its  branches  ;  a  fact,  by  the 
by,  which  proves  how  much  more  congenial 
smuggling  is  than  fighting  to  the  human  heart, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
warfare  is  the  most  natural  occupation  of  man ; 
for  your  citizen  soldier  is  generally  a  very  unmili- 
tary  character,  whereas  the  citizen  smuggler  is  fre- 
quently most  adroit  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  when  the  French 
and  their  allies  possessed  both  ships  and  colonies, 
the  worthy  people  of  the  islands  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  willing  to  profit  by  every  circumstance, 
fitted  out  a  number  of  their  luggers  as  privateers, 
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and  most  of  the  amphibious  population  at  times 
took  a  turn  on  board  some  of  these  vessels ;  for 
they  were  all  prudent,  careful,  money-making 
fellows,  and  never  neglected  any  opportunity  to 
'  increase  their  store,**  and  never  questioned  the 
means  by  which  such  an  increase  was  to  be  effected. 
Like  most  of  his  compatriots,  my  hero  had  made  a 
few  voyages  along  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts 
in  one  of  these  rovers,  trading  with  the  natives  on 
shore,  or  robbing  them  at  sea,  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  fancying  all  the  while  that  he  was  per- 
forming the  part  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  for  no  argument  imaginable  could  have  con- 
vinced him  that,  in  defrauding  foreign  states  of  the 
duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  or  taking  the 
vessels  of  their  merchants,  he  was  acting  any  other 
part  than  that  which  became  a  subject  of  the  king 
of  England,  who  was  at  war  with  them  ;  and,  in- 
deed, all  arguments  would  most  probably  have  been 
lost  upon  him  which  tended  to  abridge  the  sum  of 
his  earnings. 

By  dint  of  all  these  labours,  and  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  for  my  hero  when  at  home  lived 
upon  that  luxurious  diet  which  the  vulgar  call 
'  Glatney  soup,**  (from  the  name  of  a  street  originally 
inhabited  by  the  lower  order,  also  by  the  more 
refined  term  *  soupe  a  la  graisse,'  from  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  only  animal  matter  which  enters  into  its 
^•omposition,  and  which,  in  truth,  is  only  admitted 
in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  beef  and 
pork  fat  melted  together,  to  a  gallon  of  water  and 
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half-a-dozen  cabbages,)  and  by  dint  of  never  in- 
dulging himself,  at  the  most  joyful  periods,  with 
more  than  three  '  doubles^  worth  of  cider,  he  had 
saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 
placed,  as  it  accumulated,  in  the  public  funds  in 
London ;  for,  though  he  had  the  highest  respect 
for  all  his  countrymen,  he  somehow  felt  a  dislike  to 
trusting  his  property  in  their  hands,  as  was  the 
usual  custom  of  the  islanders. 

Almost  every  man  has  some  specific  object,  which 
it  is  his  ambition  to  obtain.  Our  hero  had  all  his 
life  coveted  possession  of  a  farm,  which  adjoined 
his  own,  but  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  had  no 
prospect  of  acquiring;  for  the  owner  was,  like 
himself,  one  of  those  prudent  men  who  feel  more 
inclined  to  add  to  their  estates  than  to  dispose  of 
them.  Prudent  men,  however,  have  sometimes 
imprudent  heirs,  and  so  it  happened  in  the  present 
instance  ;  the  farmer  died,  and  his  son,  after  having 
spent  all  the  money  his  father  had  acquired,  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  land  and  emigrate  to  Canada ; 
and  our  hero,  who  had  lent  him  a  considerable  sum 
on  the  security  of  his  property,  agreed  to  become 
the  purchaser, 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  one 
of  those  unaccountable  whims  to  which  the  most 
steady  are  sometimes  subject,  or  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  to  trust  his  well-beloved  money  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  person,  however  respec- 
table ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  our  hero 
resolved  to  go  over  to  London,  and  fetch  the  sum 
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requisite  to  complete  his  purchase.  To  London 
he  came  accordingly,  and  having  effected  his  busi- 
ness,  he  returned  to  Southampton,  whence  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  his  native 
island,  with  his  bank  notes  carefully  sewed  into 
the  waistband  of  his  trowsers.  This  event  took 
place  just  after  the  last  war  had  broken  out  with 
the  United  States,  and  at  a  time  when  the  channel 
was  occasionally  visited  by  American  privateers; 
and,  amongst  all  the  mischances  against  which  our 
hero  had  provided,  he  had  totally  forgotten  the 
chance  of  being  taken  prisoner ;  for  the  French 
navy  had  been  so  long  annihilated,  or  shut  up  in 
their  harbours,  that  the  islanders  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  and  from  Southampton  as  carelessly  as  if 
England  had  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
This  only  unforeseen  accident,  however,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  came  to  pass.  The  English  vessel 
had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when 
an  American  privateer  bore  down  upon  her,  and  as 
fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  flying  became  the  only 
resource.  But  it  soon  grew  apparent  that  escape 
was  impossible  ;  the  trader  was  a  bad  sailor,  and 
heavily  laden,  and  the  privateer  gained  so  quickly 
upon  her,  that  it  was  evident  she  must  speedily 
get  up  with  her;  and,  indeed,  the  Southampton 
vessel  only  continued  her  flight  in  the  vague  hope 
that  some  of  the  English  cruisers  might  heave  in 
sight,  and  rescue  her  from  impending  capture. 
You  must  imagine,  for  words  cannot  describe, 
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the  terror  and  anxiety  of  my  hero  during  this 
awful  period;  not  that  he  was  by  any  means  defi- 
cient in  courage,  when  only  life  was  endangered, 
but  here  his  money,  his  bank  notes,  which  had  been 
the  fruit  of  years  of  hardship  and  privation,  were  at 
stake,  and,  more  than  all,  the  farm  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart  seemed  now  slipping  through  his 
hands,  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  he  had 
only  to  close  his  fingers  to  grasp  it  for  ever.  In 
his  agony,  he  at  first  resolved  to  write  down  the 
numbers  of  his  notes  in  his  pocket  book,  and  then 
throw  them  overboard  before  witnesses,  in  order 
that  he  might  prove  they  had  been  destroyed,  and 
thus  recover  their  value  of  the  bank;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  actually  unripped  the 
lining  of  his  trowsers,  and  laid  them  out  before  him 
in  the  little  locker  which  served  him  for  a  bed 
cabin.  But  no  amorous  glance,  or  tender  billet 
doux^  ever  wrought  a  more  sudden  alteration  on  the 
mind  of  an  angry  lover,  than  did  the  sight  of  these 
pale-faced  and  meagre  notes  on  the  soul  of  my 
hero.  How  could  he,  who  had  worshipped  Mam- 
mon all  his  life,  entertain  fof  a  moment  the  idea  of 
throwing  the  god  of  his  idolatry  into  the  sea  ? 
There  was  no  sacrilege  he  would  not  sooner  have 
committed.  He  grasped  his  treasure  in  his  hands^ 
and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with  the  agonizing 
embrace  of  one  about  to  be  separated  for  ever  from 
the  only  object  of  his  affections,  and  then,  thrusting 
it  into  his  pocket,  he  ran  upon  deck  and  looked  out? 
with  the  anxiety  of  sister  Anne  in  the  nursery  tale, 
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to  see  whether  any  rehef  was  at  hand.  No  friendly 
sail,  however,  was  in  sight,  and,  except  sea  and  air, 
the  only  object  in  view  was  the  American  privateer 
bearing  rapidly  down  upon  her  quarry,  at  a  distance 
of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile.  By  this  time, 
however,  our  hero  had  recovered  a  little  of  his 
usual  coolness.  He  recollected  that  the  vessel  on 
board  which  he  sailed  was  of  no  great  value,  and 
that  her  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  bricks,  mops, 
brooms,  and  various  other  cumbrous  articles  of 
household  utility,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  tempt- 
ing to  the  enemy,  and  he  began  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  they  might  merely  plunder  her  of  what  was 
valuable,  or  useful  to  themselves,  and  let  her  go — 
a  hope  which  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
that  an  American  privateer  had  lately  acted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  another  small  trader  she  had 
captured,  and  by  the  consideration  that,  probably, 
the  foe  could  not  spare  men  enough  to  carry  her 
into  a  French  port.  Urged  by  these  opinions,  he 
again  went  down  below,  resolved  to  conceal  his 
money  in  some  secure  place,  where  it  might  escape 
the  hasty  search  of  the  transatlantic  plunderers,  and 
having,  at  length,  hidden  it  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
was  about  to  return  to  the  deck,  when  he  saw  the 
master  and  some  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  an  occu- 
pation that  for  a  time  drove  even  the  American 
privateer  from  his  mind.  Among  other  things  of 
value,  consigned  to  the  merchant  who  owned  the 
vessel,  was  a  small  package  of  specie.  This  the 
master  and  his  companions  had  broken  open,  and 
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they  were  now  busily  engaged  in  transferring  its 
glittering  contents  into  their  pockets;  perhaps 
hoping  that  they  might  escape  a  personal  search, 
and  certain  that,  at  any  rate,  the  risk  was  worth 
the  adventure.  Our  hero  almost  forgot  his  own 
impending  loss,  in  his  admiration  of  the  wealth  he 
saw  these  sailors  thus  carelessly  thrusting  into  their 
pockets.  He  stood  gazing  at  it  and  at  them,  with 
his  eyes  enlarged  almost  to  the  size  of  crown  pieces, 
and  nearly  as  yellow  as  guineas,  with  jealousy  and 
desire  ;  and  the  master,  who  knew  him  personally, 
after  he  had  crammed  every  receptacle  in  his  dress 
almost  to  bursting'  with  gold,  called  out  to  him, 
that  he  might  help  himself  to  a  few  dollars.  Our 
hero,  who  would  not  have  refused  a  few  doubles* 
at  any  time,  heard  the  permission  with  delight,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  some  silver,  that  lay  scat- 
tered about  the  deck  below,  he  filled  every  pocket 
he  possessed,  and  then  retreating  to  his  birth,  he 
resolved  to  await  the  event,  trusting,  by  pretending 
illness  or  some  other  evil,  to  mollify  the  hearts  of 
the  enemy,  or,  at  any  rate,  hoping  that,  should 
their  object  be  only  to  plunder  the  vessel,  he  should 
escape  by  giving  up  the  dollars  of  which  he  had 
thus  acquired  possession. 

He  had  scarcely  formed  this  resolution,  (if  such 
it  can  be  called,)  when  a  bustle  upon  deck  an- 
nounced that  the  ship  was  bringing-to,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  he  could  hear  that  the  enemy  had 

*  A  "  double/'  or  "  Hard  de  France,"  is  a  small  copper  coin,  of 
the'value  of  the  seventh  part  of  a  penny. 
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taken  possession  of  her,  and,  almost  instantly,  some 
of  the  captors  made  their  appearance  in  the  cabin. 
Our  hero,  who  was  rarely  in  a  hurry,  lay  still 
within  his  cabin,  trembling  most  heroically  ;  but, 
feigning  sleep  or  illness,  he  did  not  move,  nor  did 
any  take  notice  of  him,  till  he  learnt,  from  the  con- 
versation that  was  going  on  around  him,  that  the 
Americans  were  about  to  take  the  prisoners  into 
their  own  vessel,  and  to  send  that  which  they  had 
captured  into  Cherbourg ;  and  he  further  learnt, 
that  the  reason  why  they  proposed  to  shift  the  pri- 
soners was,  because  they  could  not  spare  men 
enough  to  guard  them.  If  our  hero  had  resolved 
to  sham  illness  before,  the  idea  of  being  separated 
from  his  money  now  made  him  ill  in  good  earnest, 
and  he  would  willingly  have  given  all  the  dollars 
he  had  so  lately  acquired,  to  have  had  his  good 
bank  notes  again  sewed  up  in  the  waistband  of  his 
trowsers ;  but  his  wishes  were  vain,  and,  although 
he  cast  many  a  rueful  glance  at  the  corner  where 
he  had  secreted  his  property,  he  did  not  dare  make 
a  movement  towards  it,  lest  he  should  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  up  the  remaining  dollars,  some 
of  which  had  been  left,  even  after  our  hero  had 
filled  his  pockets. 

'  It  is  the  property  of  great  minds,  and  of  great 
minds  only,  to  conceive  a  comprehensive  and  efficient 
plan  at  a  moment  of  emergency.  Such  a  one  was 
possessed  by  our  hero.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
the  prisoners  were  actually  quitting  the  trader  for 
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the  American,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  lying  perdue, 
and,  crawling  out  of  bed,  he  went  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  enemy,  and  twisting  his  body, 
as  if  writhing  under  inexpressible  tortures,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Vive  TAmerique  ! — Vive  la  France  ! — 
Vive  I'Empereur  ! — Py  Gat,  Messieurs,  nos  allies  ! 
—Gentlemens — I  am  glad  to  see  you  !" 

Damned  glad,  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Ameri- 
can, drily. 

"  Que  le  diable  me  coupe  le  gorge,  si  je  ne  suis 
pas  dam  glad,'"*  returned  our  hero,  drawing  one 
hand  across  his  throat,  and  at  the  same  time  clap- 
ping the  other  on  his  side,  twitching  up  his  left 
leg,  and  grinning  horribly,  as  if  from  intense 
suffering. 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you  exclaimed  the 
American  J  staring  at  our  hero,  "  and  what  the 
plague  ails  you,  that  you  make  as  many  grimaces 
as  a  posture-master 

Pasdimasdi !  what'^s  dat      replied  our  hero. 

I  beg  you  to  comprehend  dat  I  am  not  a  pasdi- 
masdi — Je  suis  Fran9ais,  moi—I  am  a  Frenchman, 
a  subject  to  the  Empereur,  and  an  ally  of  de  Ameri- 
cains. — Vivent  les  Americains,  et  a  bas  les  Anglais.'^' 

"  If  you're  a  Frenchman,  how  came  you  here?'' 
inquired  the  Yankey  suspiciously,  and  above  all> 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  gi'in  so 
awfully.?'^ 

"  I  am  habitant  de  Cherbourg,  and  I  was  been 
captain  of  a  vessel  taken  prisoner  de  guerre  by  de 
English/'  replied  our  hero.    "  I  have  echappe  de 
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Fortune  prison,  and  I  was  gone  to  Jersey,  or  some 
of  de  oder  islands,  where  I  should  get  de  passage 
home  in  a  smoggler." 

"  Aha  r  muttered  the  American. 

"  Oui,  vraiment,"  replied  our  hero ;  "  but  if  you 
shall  excuse  me — je  m'en  vais  dormir — I  shall  go 
to  sleep,  for  I  did  get  some  ill  in  de  dam  prison — 
some  think  it  is  what  you  call  gail  sickens,  or  de 
typuss  faver ;  but  oders  say  it  was  de  vilain  bierre 
I  did  drink  at  Sowsamptom — but,  Dieu  m'accorde. 
I  shall  be  better  when  we  gets  to  Cherbourg,  and 
when  we  go  shore  I  shall  make  you  welcome  to 
mine  ^ouse."' 

"  Cherbourg,*"  repeated  the  American—"  do  you 
know  Mr.  ~  ?"  naming  a  respectable  merchant 
there. 

"  Ma  foi,  oui,  c°*est  mon  cousin,"  replied  our 
hero,  nothing  daunted  by  the  cross-examination 
which  he  suspected  was  approaching;  for  he 
thought  he  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  Cher- 
bourg and  its  inhabitants  to  baffle  the  penetration 
of  a  man  who  could  hardly  have  had  occasion  to 
know  them  as  well  as  himself. 

Your  cousin,  is  he     said  the  American — "  and 

do  you  know  Mr.  mentioning  the  name  of 

the  brother-in-law  to  the  first. 

*^  Know  him  repeated  our  hero,  "  comment 
c'est  le  frere  de  Madame  sa  fern  me — c''est  mon 
cousin,  aussi — aha! — Je  suis  allie — lam  ally  to 
de  most  respectable  peoples  dere." 

Well,  if  you  know  Mr.  ,  I  have  letters 
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for  him  from  our  owners  ;  he  is  to  be  our  agent,'' 
said  the  Yankey  ;  "  and  as  1  should  be  sorry  to  put 
one  of  his  cousins  to  any  inconvenience,  you  shall 
remain  on  board.  D — n  him  he  muttered,  as 
our  hero  was  sneaking  off  to  his  berth,  "  if  he  is 
cheating  me  he  cannot  gain  much  by  it/^  for  the 
Yankee  did  not  altogether  credit  the  tale  he  had 
heard ;  and  yet,''  added  he,  "  he  looks  cursed 
ill,  with  his  lengthy  phiz  ;  and  should  he  be  what 
he  says,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  carry  him  on  a  cruize, 
not  to  mention  that  he  may  infect  our  whole  ship's 
company  with  his  d—d  tie-puss  fever." 

Our  hero,  no  doubt,  did  look  ill  enough,  for 
he  dreaded,  while  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
deceive  the  American,  that  some  inquisitive  enemy 
would  discover  the  bank  notes,  in  protection  of 
which  he  was  weaving  this  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  that  which  he  was  exerting  his 
invention  to  save.  When  he  got  to  his  berth, 
however^  he  judged  from  every  appearance  that 
all  was  safe,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  parted 
from  her  captor,  and  the  hands  on  board  were 
busily  engaged  upon  deck^  he  retook  possession  of 
it,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  and  again  replaced 
it  in  its  original  concealment  about  his  person. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  you,  that  the  object 
our  hero  had  in  view  in  passing  himself  off  as  a 
Frenchman,  was,  not  only  to  obtain  leave  to  re- 
main on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  placed 
his  treasure,  he  also  wished  to  avoid  being  landed 
at  any  other  port  than  Cherbourg,  with  many  of 
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the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  where,  indeed,  he  was  so  well 
known,  as  a  smuggler,  that  he  did  not  doubt  he 
should  not  only  preserve  his  money,  but  that  he 
should  also  find  some  of  his  countrymen,  who 
would  give  him  a  passage  to  his  native  island. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  money,  he  came 
upon  deck,  and  finding  that  the  privateer  was  now 
out  of  sight,  he  declared  that  his  malady  was  very 
much  abated,  and  set  himself  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  American,  who  had  charge  of  the  prize,  to 
whom  he  recommended  himself  very  highly,  by 
helping  to  w^ork  the  sails,  and  by  singing  English 
songs  in  the  manner  of  a  Frenchman— a  character 
he  could  hardly  be  said  to  assume,  since  French 
was  his  native  tongue ;  and  the  English  language 
and  manners  were  merely  habits  acquired  by  ming- 
ling with  the  English  residents  in  his  island,  and 
observing  their  customs.  He  took  care,  however, 
to  say  nothing  further  of  his  relations  at  Cherbourg, 
hoping,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  there,  to  be  set 
on  shore  as  a  Frenchman,  and  trusting  to  his  ov/n 
acquaintance  with  the  place  to  find  friends  who 
would  assist  him.  Thus  passed  away  the  evening; 
for  I  should  have  noticed  that  it  was  in  the  after- 
noon that  the  vessel  was  captured,  and  night  set 
in  long  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
France.  During  the  conversation  that  took  place 
upon  deck,  our  hero  learnt  that  none  of  the  crew 
had  ever  been  at  the  port  to  which  they  were 
bound,  and  he  offered,  in  his  general  desire  to 
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make  himself  useful,  to  keep  watch  all  night,  in 
order  to  assist  them  with  his  local  knowledge,  when 
they  reached  the  coast  near  Cherbourg.  This, 
however,  they  would  by  no  means  suffer,  though 
they  consented  to  call  him  up  in  case  they  should 
find  any  occasion  for  his  services,  and  accordingly, 
just  after  dawn,  they  roused  him  to  inform  him 
that  they  were  in  sight  of  land. 

Our  hero  arose,  and  perceived  that  they  had 
made  Cape  la  Hogue ;  but  he  also  perceived,  that, 
though  they  guessed  from  the  course  they  had 
steered  whereabouts  they  were,  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  coast.  At  tliis  instant,  another  of 
his  extraordinary  plans  entered  his  mind,  and  he 
declared  that  the  headland  they  saw  before  them 
was  Cape  Barfleur,  and  that  Cherbourg  lay  but  a 
little  way  to  the  westward.  The  head  of  the 
vessel  was  immediately  turned  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  our  hero,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  island  and  town  of  Alderney  appeared  dimly 
through  one  of  those  fogs  so  very  common  in  that 
part  of  the  channel. 

"  Voil^  Cherbourg  said  our  hero,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  American  commander,  to  see  what 
impression  the  information  made  upon  him :  "  Dat 
is  Cherbourg.*" 

Indeed  exclaimed  the  Yankee,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  but  not  of  suspicion,  "  I  thought 
it  had  been  a  larger  town.*" 

Ah — oui — ^but  you  cannot  see  it  all,  by  reason 
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of  de  mystification — what  you  call  de  brume.**' 
replied  our  hero,  willing  to  draw  off  the  attention 
of  his  auditor  from  the  place  before  him. 

"  The  broom !  you  mean  the  fog,  I  suppose/' 
cried  the  American. 

Oui,  justement I*^'  answered  my  hero;  "  Mais 
qu'allez-vous  faire  ?  Ah  !  sacre  !  baillez-moi  le 
timon  ! — give  me  the  tiller — vous  allez  vous  perdre 
— I  shall  lead  you  right  in,  for  I  do  not  see  no 
vilain  pilot  boat.*" 

This  last  assertion,  however,  was  not  quite  cor- 
rect, for  our  hero  did  see  a  pilot  boat,  pulling  for 
the  vessel,  and  almost  the  only  anxiety  he  now  felt 
was,  lest  the  pilot  should  get  on  board  and  betray 
him  before  he  had  time  to  bring  his  plot  to  matu- 
rity ;  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  Americans 
saw  it  too,  and  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

^'  Dat  miserable  bateau-la  !"  exclaimed  our  hero 
in  reply ;  "  dat  miserable  boat  a  pilot  boat — 
c''est  un  bateau  de  pecheur — it  is  what  you  call  a 
fishing  boat — ne  savez-vous — do  you  not  know,  dat 
in  all  de  ports  of  France  de  pilot  boats  are  vraiment 
magnifique — superbe — Ah,  vous  verrez  tout  a 
rheure."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  bawled  out 
to  the  pilot  boat  to  keep  off*,  still  using  the  Nor- 
man French  dialect,  and  swearing  he  would  run  it 
down  if  it  approached  any  nearer  to  him,  and 
sweating  with  anxiety  lest  any  one  on  board  should 
hail  the  ship  in  English,  and  thus  overthrow  the 
hopes  he  began  to  entertain  of  recovering  the 
vessel. 
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Fortune,  however,  who  had  stood  his  friend 
during  the  whole  of  his  enterprize,  did  not  now 
desert  him.  The  pilot,  seeing  another  vessel  in 
the  ofRng,  went  to  offer  his  services  to  her,  and  the 
boat  belonging  to  the  guard-ship  was  now  becoming 
visible  through  the  mist  of  the  morning.  For  this 
boat  our  hero  steered  with  breathless  anxiety, 
though  without  the  least  alteration  of  countenance, 
and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  she  was 
along  side. 

Our  hero  could  disguise  his  feelings  no  longer. 
He   sprung  to  the   gangway,   and  exclaimed, 

Shump  aboard,  my  boys !  de  ship's  all  our 
own !"  The  boat's  crew,  although  they  could  not 
guess  his  meaning,  instantly  obeyed  his  directions ; 
and,  to  cut  short  my  tale,  the  vessel  w^as  recaptured, 
to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  her  American  crew, 
ivho  had  never  once  suspected  the  duplicity  of  my 
hero,  so  artfully  had  he  concealed  his  fears  and  his 
intentions. 


THE  VOYAGE. 
(continued.) 


The  wild  Arab  of  the  desert  glancing  on  his 
courser,  swift  as  his  own  hurled  spear,  along 
waste  plains  of  sand  and  arid  vallies,  smiles  with 
contempt  upon  the  European  stranger,  whom  he 
believes  possessed  of  no  home  but  his  ship,  and  no 
country  but  the  troubled  ocean,  which,  at  intervals, 
he  gladly  quits  to  seek  sustenance  and  enjoyment 
amongst  the  more  favoured  nations  of  the  east ; 
while  the  Southsea  islander,  judging  from  his  vo~ 
racity  that  his  northern  guest  has  sought  his  shores 
to  feed  on  pork  and  plaintain,  pats  him  on  the 
stomach,  to  hint  that  it  has  been  well  filled,  and 
gently  tells  him  he  may  now  depart,  till  the  revolving 
season  shall  have  renewed  the  objects  of  his  desire, 
when  he  shall  again  be  welcome  to  share  the  pro- 
duce of  hi5  islet.  What  would  these  simple  sa- 
o  2 
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vages  have  thought  had  they  beheld  a  crew  of 
English  sailors  quit  their  native  land,  where  plenty- 
laughs  amidst  her  well  filled  stores,  and  beauty 
sheds  her  charms  on  even  the  humblest  scene,  to 
wander  through  icy  seas,  and  contend  with  hideous 
monsters  ?  Such  or  similar  were  my  observations 
to  my  companion  William,  on  the  24th  of  J une, 
as  we  took  our  usual  morning's  ramble  upon  the 
floe,  towards  those  eminences  which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  pressure  of  the  closing  fields,  and 
formed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  chain  of 
miniature  x\lps,  to  the  north  of  the  Leviathan. 
The  weather,  with  true  Arctic  fickleness,  had  be- 
come  suddenly  damp  and  chill ;  the  atmosphere  was 
dull  and  foggy ;  over  the  ocean  hung  a  distant 
haze,  rapidly  advancing  towards  us,  and  the  sun 
vainly  struggled  to  penetrate  the  sullen  clouds 
which  floated  between  him  and  the  cheerless  region 
once  so  brilliant  with  his  radiance.  No  dismal 
day  in  England,  however  rife  in  November's  gloomy 
attributes^  can  equal  these  periods  of  dreariness  in 
Greenland.  The  few  objects  which  here  form  the 
voyager's  prospects,  when  lit  up  by  the  varying 
splendour  of  reflected  light,  are  diversified  ap- 
parently, if  not  really,  into  ten  thousand  pleasing 
forms.  The  imagination,  delighted  with  its  own 
creations,  feels  no  satiety  in  contemplating  realms  of 
ice  and  water,  which  it  can  fill  with  images  of  every 
kind  most  grateful  to  itself.  It  exercises  at  once 
the  offices  of  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect — it 
carves  out  statues  from  living  alabaster  ;  it  sketches 
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fairy  landscapes,  and  tints  them  with  the  richest 
hues ;  it  builds  marble  palaces  and  temples — nay, 
cities  rise  before  it  in  magnificent  confusion  afar  off* 
at  the  horizon,  like  the  distant  visions  of  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  who,  looking  through  the 
veil  of  time,  beholds  the  lonely  plain  on  which  he 
has  pitched  his  fragile  tent,  covered,  in  after  ages, 
with  the  massive  habitations  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  people  whose  few  ancestors  he  has  led  into  the 
silent  desart.  It  realizes  the  fond  delusion  which 
mankind  has  dreamt,  and  striven  to  believe  sub- 
stantial ;  it  wields  the  magician's  wand,  and  calls 
up  from  the  mystic  world  of  nameless  forms  which 
haunt  this  fairy  region,  a  thousand  imps  of  fancy 
to  do  its  fantastic  bidding — to  groupe  themselves 
in  strange  assemblages  of  things  which  seem  to  live, 
and  yet  are  semblances  of  no  things  living  ;  whilst, 
with  the  facility  of  enchantment,  it  transforms  its 
ideal  offspring  from  one  likeness  to  another,  as  it 
contemplates  the  same  object  in  altered  situations, 
changing  the  giant  to  an  ancient  obelisk,  and  filling 
the  rocky  valley  with  palaces  and  mausoleums  1 
But  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  sky,  and  heavy 
vapours  cover  the  frozen  ocean,  then  all  is  shadow, 
fog,  blank  ice,  and  bleak-faced  water.  The  wide 
world  of  gorgeous  fiction,  which,  stretched  out  be- 
fore the  eye,  mocking  the  sober  reason  with  its 
vivid  imagery,  and  tempting  the  sceptic  to  doubt 
the  justness  of  his  own  misgivings,  has  passed  away, 
and  if  a  strange  form  appears  half  hid  in  mist  and 
shade,  it  bears  the  aspect  of  a  grim,  mis-shapen 
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chimera,  a  rude  block  of  dusky  marble,  roughly 
chiselled  into  a  wild  emblem  of  savage  superstition, 
or  the  colossal  statue  of  a  fabled  monster,  hewn 
from  a  mountain's  side.  Cold  desolate  wastes  of 
snow,  and  dreary  ranges  of  ice  hummocks,  hke 
ranks  of  sheeted  spectres  guarding  their  appropriate 
regions,  appear  dimly  through  the  veil  of  fog  that 
hangs  around  them  ;  while  along  the  floe  coasts  the 
waves  are  heard  breaking  in  sullen  murmurs  over 
sunken  reefs,  and  raging  amongst  hidden  caverns, 
which  penetrate,  unknown,  within  the  craggy 
islands.  The  feathered  tribes  no  longer  spread 
their  blanched  pinions  above  the  liquid  mirror, 
watching  with  rapid  sight  the  unwary  rising  of 
their  prey  towards  its  surface,  as,  swimming  in  air 
beyond  its  humble  ken,  they  wait  the  moment  to 
drop  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  victim.  Gathered 
in  silent  groups,  they  are  seen  perched  mopingly 
upon  cliffs  and  banks,  their  heads  buried  beneath 
their  ruffled  plumage,  and  their  feet  alternately 
drawn  up  within  their  downy  coverings  to  share 
the  treasured  warmth.  At  intervals,  urged  by 
hunger,  a  solitary  bird  quits  its  torpid  comrades, 
and  glides  into  the  water  to  search  for  food,  or, 
scared  by  approaching  danger,  the  whole  flock 
suddenly  takes  wing  and  seeks  a  safer  resting- 
place  ;  but  the  cheerful  wheeling  of  the  fulmar, 
passing  and  repassing,  like  the  swallow,  familiarly 
beside  the  wanderer,  and  the  graceful  hovering  of 
the  tern  and  tarrock,  timidly  approaching  and 
rapidly  darting  away  from  the  suspected  stranger, 
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are  lost  with  the  bright  sunbeams  in  which  they 
were  displayed.  The  bear  alone  seems  to  love  the 
congenial  night  of  murky  vapour,  and  issues  from 
his  concealment  to  prowl  along  the  ice,  hoping 
with  covert  pace  to  steal  upon  his  sleeping  quarry ; 
and  often  the  drowsy  burgomaster,  seated  in  re- 
pose upon  the  lofty  hummock,  is  roused  by  the 
gripe  of  the  cunning  monster,  who,  having  slowly 
clambered  up  the  craggy  eminence,  wakes  him 
but  to  learn  his  fate,  and  close  his  eyes  once  more 
in  the  long  sleep  of  death. 

Neither  my  associate  nor  myself  were  disposed 
to  spend  much  time  in  making  reflections  on  the 
objects  around  us,  on  the  morning  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  when,  in  addition  to  the  fog  that  became 
every  moment  more  dense  and  blinding,  we  felt  a 
chill  breeze  arise  from  the  north-east,  increasing 
hastily  in  strength  and  bitterness.  The  usual  limit 
of  our  stroll  was  the  burgomaster's  look-out,  to 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  approach  in  silence, 
that  we  might  obtain  a  chance  of  taking  good  aim 
at  any  bird  perched  upon  its  summit.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  caution  was  useless;  for  not  only 
did  the  thickness  of  the  weather  sufficiently  obscure 
us,  but  the  eminence  was  untenanted,  and  we 
speedily  retraced  our  steps  towards  the  Leviathan, 
desirous  of  maintaining  ourselves  comfortably  warm 
by  quick  exercise,  since  we  could  not  bask  in  the 
sunbeams  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed.  This 
haste  was  to  us  a  fortunate,  or  at  least  an  oppor- 
tune event ;  for  we  had  scarcely  got  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  towards  our  vessel,  when  a  loud  rending  crash 
behind  us  burst  on  our  ears,  and,  turning  quickly, 
we  beheld,  dimly  uioving  through  clouds  of  vapour, 
the  long  train  of  hummocks,  with  the  '  look-out**  at 
their  head,  glide  slowly  from  their  former  station, 
and  gradually  disappear.  At  the  same  time  we 
heard  the  wild  cry  of  "  All  hands  !  All  hands 
a  hoy  !  All  hands  !"  distantly  shouted  on  board  the 
Leviathan,  and  prolonged  by  similar  exclamations 
from  the  D—  and  the  Dutchman.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  we  could  distinguish  our  own 
names,  vociferated  in  the  direction  of  our  ship,  ac- 
companied with  an  urgently  expressed  come 
aboard !  come  aboard,  yo  hoy  and  having  echoed 
back  the  emphatic  '  yo  hoy to  give  notice  that 
we  were  on  the  alert,  we  prepared  to  run. 

"  Now,"  said  William,  who  loved  his  joke  whe- 
ther in  peril  or  security,  while  he  regarded  me  with 
malicious  glee,  "  off  with  your  blue  bonnet  before 
we  start,  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  end  of  this 
long  short  allowance.'** 

^  ^'  I  shall  be  off  altogether,"  replied  I,  taking  to 
my  heels,  as  another  icequake  resounded  along  the 
floe,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  my  friend  followed  my 
example  at  a  rate  that  did  honour  to  his  legs,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  race-course,  for  it  requir- 
ed no  ordinary  skill  to  maintain  swift  progress  along 
the  uneven  slippery  surface  of  the  field,  which, 
though  greatly  levelled  by  the  snow  that  had  fallen 
after  our  imprisonment,  was  far  from  offering  secure 
purchase  to  the  feet  in  every  direction,  however 
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plain  some  portions  had  been  rendered.  As  we 
held  on  our  flight,  we  perceived  several  less  distant 
signs  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  floes  than  the  harsh 
separation  of  its  fabric.  We  felt  the  ice  beneath 
us  gently  heave,  as  if  lifted  on  the  broad  backs  of 
low-swelling  billows,  while  in  the  distance,  at  vari- 
ous points,  loud  noises  of  ice  rocks  falling  from  their 
elevated  situations,  and  plunging  into  the  sea,  were 
audible,  though  their  causes  were  invisible  through, 
the  thickening  mist.  Every  sound  acted  like  a  spur 
to  urge  us  on  more  rapidly,  and  we  were  still  fur- 
ther stimulated  to  expedition  by  renewed  shouts, 
uttered,  as  we  supposed,  by  our  shipmates,  to  di- 
rect us  in  our  course ;  for  it  was  now  impossible  for 
us  to  see  a  ship's  length  before  us,  so  rapidly  had 
the  wind  blown  up  the  fog.  Wishing  our  gun 
and  our  boat-hook  at  the  devil,  though  it  should 
seem  we  did  not  intend  to  let  them  reach  that  des- 
tination without  us,  as  we  kept  fast  hold  of  them, 
we  scampered  forward,  expecting  every  moment 
that  the  ice  would  divide  beneath  our  feet,  and 
precipitate  us  into  a  dark  abyss,  over  which  it  might 
again  close,  and  shut  us  from  light  and  life  for 
ever. 

Our  situation  now  was  not  a  little  unpleasant ; 
for,  though  we  steered  our  course  over  the  field  by 
various  marks  familiar  to  our  sight,  we  more  than 
once  lost  our  way,  and  when  we  regained  it,  we 
were  not  certain  that  the  Leviathan  remained  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  had  left  her,  since  she  might 
have  broken  free  from  bondage,  or  the  floe  might 
o  3 
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have  divided,  and  that  portion  on  which  we  remained 
have  revolved  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  other  part.  This  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  sounds  of  voices  hallooing  loudly  in  a  posi- 
tion which  we  knew  had  not  been  occupied  by  either 
of  the  vessels,  and  while  we  conjectured  that  our 
friends  were  anxious  to  guide  us  rightly  by  their 
cries,  we  felt  unable  to  shape  our  course  according 
to  their  signals^  unless  v/e  departed  from  the  track 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  nearest  from  the  look- 
out to  the  Leviathan.  Another  source  of  uneasi- 
ness was  the  seeming  approximation  of  the  shouts 
at  one  time,  and  their  recession  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards ;  and  though  we  were  well  aware  that  sound 
is  conveyed  with  extraordinary  facility  in  these  high 
latitudes,  since  we  had  often  taken  advantage  of 
that  circumstance,  we  could  not  account  for  its  ap- 
pearing to  withdraw  itself  repeatedly  at  this  time, 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  separation  of  our 
ship  from  the  floe  over  v/hich  we  were  hurrying, 
and  the  plying  of  the  Leviathan  on  various  tacks 
amongst  the  loose  ice,  to  find  her  way  out  to  sea. 
Then  we  imagined,  that  the  boat  which  had  been 
kept  on  the  watch  for  fish  was  trying  to  discover 
us  by  keeping  along  the  new  floe  edges  of  the  ice, 
which  our  vessel  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  that 
no  time  might  be  lost,  and  we  at  length  began  to 
grow  bewildered  by  our  own  doubts,  and  the  pour- 
ing of  the  fog  across  our  path  in  streaming  volumes, 
which  occasionally  hid  us  from  each  other. 

Confounded,  and  not  a  little  alarmed,  we  stopped 
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to  consider  what  we  should  do,  and  to  listen  more 
attentively.  We  were,  however,  only  plunged  into 
greater  uncertainty  by  this  measure,  for  our  still- 
ness allowed  us  to  hear  in  several  directions 
the  indistinct  sounds  of  the  crews  of  three  ships, 
cheering  their  labour  with  the  well  known  O,  ya 
hoy  ! — O,  ya  hoy  ! — ^heave  a  hoy  and  other 
such  habitual  accompaniments  to  bodily  exertion, 
in  which  mariners  delight  At  one  point,  mixed 
with  these  clamours,  the  quick  pealing  of  a  bell 
was  very  audible,  while  a  horn  was  blown  at  inter- 
vals from  another  quarter,  joined  with  the  hailing 
voices  of  those  we  supposed  our  shipmates.  I 
must  confess,  that  at  this  period,  I  felt  my  courage 
require  *  screwing'  up  a  little,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  get  it  to  a  '  sticking  place,'  for  it  rose  and  sank 
with  every  renewal  or  cessation  of  the  sounds 
which  seemed  intended  for  our  aid.  We  felt 
assured  that  both  the  chiming  of  the  w^atch-bell, 
and  the  blowing  of  the  horn  were  designed  to 
direct  our  progress ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  re- 
sounded from  nearly  opposite  points,  and  at  times 
each  appeared  to  be  the  nearest.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance we  attributed  to  the  wind,  and,  having 
held  brief  consultation  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
we  resolved  to  attach  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
that  party  which  next  gave  us  intimation  of  its 
situation,  and  to  follow  it  without  paying  attention 
to  the  rest.  As  if  to  add  the  mental  chill  of  fear 
to  the  actual  coldness  of  our  frames,  a  long  silence 
succeeded  this  resolve,  and  we  began  to  apprehend 
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that  we  were  abandoned  to  our  fate,  from  the  pro- 
bable distress  of  the  Leviathan  among  the  ice. 
The  breeze,  which  was  now  increased  almost  to  a 
gale,  lashed  us  unmercifully,  and  the  mist  grew  if 
possible  more  thick,  as  we  remained  utterly  unable 
to  decide  upon  the  best  step  to  take,  should  we 
not  hear  fresh  signals ;  and  we  were  alternately 
shouting  and  giving  way  to  expressions  of  im- 
patience which  could  not  be  repressed,  when  sud- 
denly a  horn  was  blown  most  sonorously,  and  I 
must  say  most  musically,  at  a  little  distance  to 
windward  of  our  station.  We  took  no  time  to 
deliberate,  but  started  off  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  heard  it,  bellowing  out  "  yo  hoy  !  yo  hoy  !"  with 
all  our  might.  Our  outcries  were  answered  with 
no  less  vigour  and  good-will,  the  responses  sound- 
ing in  our  ears  as  if  uttered  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  us,  and  evidently  approaching  ;  but  such  was 
the  impenetrable  opacity  of  the  fog,  that  our  friends 
remained  invisible,  and  we  continued  playing  at 
blindman'^s  buff  with  each  other  in  spite  of  our 
earnest  endeavours  to  come  to  an  encounter. 

Ludicrous  as  this  scene  might  have  appeared  to 
an  indifferent  spectator,  supposing  he  could  have 
peeped  behind  the  curtain  of  vapour  which  had 
dropped  before  our  sight,  and  beheld  both  parties 
engaged  at  once  in  missing  an  interview,  while  they 
sought  eagerly  to  obtain  it,  I  can  assure  the  reader 
it  caused  any  but  comic  feelings  in  my  bosom.  I 
felt  at  every  step  I  took,  as  if  hastening  over 
Mirza's  bridge,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  its 
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numerous  trap-doors,  down  one  of  which  I  might 
disappear  without  the  chance  of  being  rescued ; 
for,  even  if  my  companion  had  seen  me  fall,  he 
could  scarcely  have  afforded  me  assistance,  since 
I  should  have  vanished  out  of  the  narrow  sphere 
of  vision,  allowed  us  by  the  mist,  by  merely  slip- 
ping half  way  through  a  fissure,  and  he  would 
have  had  to  find  me  before  he  could  have  tendered 
me  his  aid.  There  was  a  blinding,  bewildering, 
vertiginous  effect  in  the  wreathing  and  eddying 
currents  of  fog  that  whirled  about  us,  and  poured 
round  every  hummock  in  our  way,  which  com- 
pletely deprived  us  of  the  power  of  taking  a  de« 
terminate  course.  We  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
an  inundation  full  of  vortices,  which  turned  us  out 
of  the  direct  line  we  wished  to  pursue,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  change  our  route,  by  appearing  to 
alter  the  position  we  had  taken  at  setting  out. 
Unable  to  discern  the  shape  and  bearing  of  any 
eminence  we  met,  we  fancied  we  were  perpetually 
running  against  the  same  masses  of  ice,  though  we 
had  deemed  ourselves  far  away  from  them.  We 
had  intentionally  made  many  turns  and  returns  in 
pursuit  of  the  boat,  which  we  believed  the  source 
from  whence  we  had  been  hailed,  because  we  knew 
that  horns  are  carried  by  the  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  making  signals  in  thick  weather,  when  they  lose 
the  ship ;  and  now  we  seemed  to  do  nothing  else 
but  hurry  to  and  fro  and  round  about,  over  the 
same  ground,  encountering  the  same  objects,  and 
hearing  sounds  at  the  same  distances  from  us, 
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without  being  capable  of  coming  close  to  them,  or 
even  of  finding  the  flaw  edge,  from  some  part  of 
which  we  concluded  they  proceeded.  As  for  the 
Leviathan,  we  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  meeting 
with  her ;  for,  from  the  distant  pealing  of  her 
watch-bell,  which  we  recognized  by  its  tone,  we 
believed  she  had  escaped  out  to  sea.  That  peal- 
ing, too,  had  now  been  silent  for  some  time,  and 
we  rested  our  hopes  on  joining  the  boat  that  had 
been  out  upon  the  bran,  and  sharing  the  fortunes 
of  her  crew ;  but  this  reliance  grew  gradually  more 
faint  at  every  instant,  when  we  found  ourselves 
baffled  unceasingly  in  our  attempts  to  reach  it, 
by  what  appeared  the  mockery  of  enchantment. 
We  had  been  at  one  time,  as  we  supposed,  on  the 
very  point  of  meeting  with  our  shipmates  ;  but  the 
very  rush  we  made  to  join  them  had  carried  us 
away  from  them,  or  they  had  hastened  away  from 
us,  or  rather,  as  it  seemed,  had  passed  us ;  for 
when  we  arrived  at  the  spot  we  imagined  them  to 
have  occupied,  they  shouted  in  the  direction  of  the 
place  we  had  just  quitted,  and  when  we  retraced 
our  steps  to  seek  them  there,  they  hailed  us  from 
their  former  station.  However,  in  this  dilemma 
we  were  comforted  by  one  consideration,  which 
was,  the  evident  determination  of  our  friends  to 
keep  up  their  pursuit  after  us,  and  we  had  every 
reason  for  persisting  in  maintaining  our  search  for 
them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  not  held 
apprehending  that  we  might  fall  into  some  unseen 
chasm,  or  meet  with  some  huge  bear,  whilst  we 
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coursed  backwards  and  forwards  in  quest  of  our 
associates,  and  more  than  once  w^e  started  as  we 
came  suddenly  upon  grotesquely  figured  hum- 
mocks,  taking  them  almost  involuntarily  for  living 
brownies. 

At  length,  *  Luck^  magnanimously  deigned  to 
take  compassion  on  its  despisers;  and,  at  the 
moment  we  least  conjectured  we  were  so  near  our 
friends,  who,  apparently  w^eary  vfith  shouting  and 
blowing  their  horn,  had  been  mute  for  a  short 
period,  we  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Shetlanders  on  the  ice,  instead  of  a  boat's  crew  at 
the  floe  edge.  Our  joy  at  meeting  with  each  other 
was  briefly  but  emphatically  displayed.  We  now 
learnt,  in  answer  to  our  hurried  questions,  that  the 
Leviathan  was  afloat,  though  not,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed, at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  that  our 
informants  had  been  sent  out  to  seek  for  us  when 
she  began  to  break  adrift.  In  token  of  the  prox- 
imity of  our  ship,  they  shewed  us  a  whale  line 
which  they  bore  with  them,  one  extremity  of  which 
they  assured  us  was  attached  to  the  vessel,  as  well 
to  enable  them  to  regain  her,  as  to  serve  for  a  safe- 
guard should  the  ice  separate  beneath  their  feet. 
Lauding  this  contrivance  with  the  sincerity  of  men 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  it,  we  instantly  began  our 
march  towards  the  ship,  growing  more  happy  in 
our  providential  rescue  from  our  jeopardy,  as  we 
perceived  that  the  route  by  which  our  Ariadnean 
thread  conducted  us  was  by  no  means  the  path  we 
should  have  chosen  had  we  been  left  to  shape  our 
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course  according  to  our  own  discretion.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  advantage  we  derived  from  our  discoveries 
and  their  clue.  We  had  been  informed  that  the 
Leviathan,  though  unfettered  by  continuous  ice, 
was  hard  pressed  by  heavy  pieces,  forced  against 
her  by  the  wind  and  waves ;  but  when  we  drew 
near  her  station^  we  found  a  small  basin  of  open 
water  in  the  place  she  had  occupied  ;  while,  though 
we  could  not  see  her,  we  could  hear  she  was  afloat 
in  it,  by  the  voices  of  her  crew.  We  hailed  her 
accordingly,  and  were  answered  by  being  told  to 
make  our  way  round  the  *  hole'  in  which  she  swam, 
as  she  was  lying  close  alongside  the  edge,  where  it 
was  expected  the  ice  would  open.  Immediately 
complying  with  this  request,  we  began  to  coast 
round  the  bite  to  which  we  had  advanced,  but 
had  scarcely  taken  ten  steps  when  the  floe  broke 
suddenly  athwart  our  course,  leaving  us  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  ice  which  kept  us  capering  most 
unpleasantly  upon  its  surface,  as  it  wallowed  from 
side  to  side,  unable  to  settle  its  balance  on  the 
water.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  whale  line — to 
which  we  clung  as  earnestly  as  ever  adventurous 
damsel  did  to  a  rope-ladder  suspended  from  her 
window,  while  her  impatient  lover  and  the  post- 
chaise  awaited  her  descent — we  should  have  severally 
terminated  our  antics  by  diving,  head  or  heels 
foremost,  under  the  uneasy  billows  on  which  we 
rocked  so  unwillingly ;  but,  as  it  fell  out,  we  none 
of  us  fell  in,  but  remained  dancing  on  the  slack 
rope  till  our  platform  ceased  its  gambols.  We 
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then,  taking  advantage  of  our  situation,  hauled 
upon  the  line  that  had  preserved  us  from  immer- 
sion, and  gradually  drew  our  ice-raft  across  the 
basin,  till  Ave  brought  it  alongside  the  Leviathan, 
close  under  the  lower  quarter  boat,  from  which 
the  whale  line  issued,  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
how  quickly  we  left  our  float  for  a  more  stable 
situation. 

I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  once  more  leaped  upon  the  deck  of  our  gallant 
bark,  and  received  the  brief  welcome  of  my  mess- 
mates ;  nor  will  it  fade  from  my  recollection  till 
age,  should  time  permit  me  to  reach  that  honoured 
state,  has  weakened  the  memory  on  which  it  is  im- 
pressed. Nor  was  William  less  rejoiced  than  I 
was,  to  find  himself  in  safety,  after  the  perplexing 
risks  he  had  run  of  being  launched  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  although  he  has  since  chosen  to  make  light 
of  the  matter,  and  talk  with  consummate  indiffer- 
ence about  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
But,  at  the  period  to  which  my  narrative  refers, 
we  did  not  expend  our  feelings  of  satisfaction  in 
words  or  meditations ;  there  was  in  truth  enough 
to  occupy  our  attention  and  our  good-will  more 
actively,  and  we  were  never  backward  in  testifying 
our  sense  of  the  kindness  shewn  us  by  our  com- 
panions, when  extraordinary  occasions  rendered 
our  services  acceptable. 

During  our  return  on  board,  we  had  ascertained 
from  the  Shetlandmen,  that  the  boat  upon  the 
bran  had  given  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach-. 
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ing  dissolution  of  the  floe,  by  sending  a  messenger 
to  report  that  a  heavy  swell  was  setting  in  from  the 
north-east,  accompanied  with  a  rising  breeze. 
Instant  exertions  had  been  accordingly  made  to 
haul  the  skiff  upon  the  ice,  and  run  it  back  to  the 
vessel,  before  she  was  set  at  liberty,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  earliest  opportunity  of  get- 
ting clear  of  the  fragments,  which  would  be  formed 
around  her  in  perilous  abundance,  and  the  cry  of 
^  all  hands,'  which  we  had  heard,  was  shouted  for 
this  purpose.  When  all  hands  appeared,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  doctor  and  his  friend  were  want- 
ing, and  several  persons,  who  had  seen  us  leave 
the  ship  to  take  our  usual  early  ramble,  now 
remembered  the  circumstance,  and  we  were  hailed 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Our  answers^  for 
a  short  time,  satisfied  the  captain  that  we  were 
returning  swiftly ;  but  when  the  direction  of  our 
shouts  plainly  shewed  the  leeway  we  were  making, 
as  we  wandered  from  the  true  course  we  should 
have  held,  while  the  ice  began  to  crack  and  split, 
and  the  increasing  breeze  covered  the  field  with 
clouds  of  the  thickest  mist  brought  on  its  rapid 
wings,  our  worthy  commander  thought  it  time  to 
take  more  certain  means  for  recovering  the  strag- 
glers, and  sent  out  the  small  party  of  Shetlanders, 
in  quest  of  whom  we  had  dodged  about  upon  the 
floe  so  harass]  ngly. 

However,  we  had  now  got  out  of  the  w^ood  and 
were  privileged  to  halloo,  and,  observing  to  Wil- 
liam  that  physical  strength  seemed  greatly  in 
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demand  at  the  present  juncturej  I  invited  him  to 
lend  a  liand  with  me  in  heaving  round  the  capstern, 
as  well  to  afford  assistance^as  encouragement  to  the 
men  appointed  to  wind  in  the  warp,  (which  had 
been  fixed  at  a  distant  point  on  the  ice,)  as  soon  as 
the  pieces  contiguous  to  our  stern  should  begin  to 
part  asunder.  This  manoeuvre  I  need  scarcely 
repeat  was  designed  to  draw  the  Leviathan  along 
a  lane  of  water,  when  one  was  opened  to  her  by 
the  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  we  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  this  opportunity  arrived.  The 
field,  over  which  we  had  so  lately  paced  an  imagi- 
nary labyrinth,  and  from  which  we  had  just 
escaped,  at  length  yielded  to  the  force  of  wind  and 
wave,  after  enduring  an  immense  accumulation  of 
pressure,  and  was  suddenly  fractured  into  ten 
thousand  portions,  while  the  masses  gathered  ahead 
of  us,  now  being  enabled  to  move  to  leeward  by 
the  destruction  of  the  opposing  barrier,  immedi- 
ately bore  down  upon  the  broken  squadron  as  it 
fled  before  the  wind,  expanding  their  host  upon 
the  free  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  offering  numer- 
ous channels  to  our  choice,  by  which  to  work  our 
vessel  through  the  heavy  pack.  Instant  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  division  amongst  the  pieces  ;  the 
capstern  bars,  manned  with  half  the  crew,  flew  round 
in  swift  gyrations,  heaving  in  the  warp,  and  hauling 
forward  the  ship  with  exhilarating  rapidity,  while 
the  joyful  feelings  which  our  thus  far  effectual  efforts 
at  escape  excited  amongst  the  sailors,  were  ex- 
pressed by  cheering  shouts,  terminating  in  a  kind, 
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of  choral  recitative,  denoting  the  satisfaction  of 
the  melodists  at  their  prospect  of  freedom  and  full 
diet.  This  sort  of  lively  exclamation  is  the 
favourite  method  of  cheering  with  the  Shetlanders, 
with  whom  I  presume  it  originated,  and  it  was 
their  delight  to  mix  up  the  names  of  a  favoured 
individual  with  some  appropriate  phrase  which 
shewed  their  good-will  towards  him.  Nothing, 
apparently,  in  their  opinion,  testified  this  kindly 
disposition  so  strongly  as  wishing  the  object  of  it 
an  increase  of  money,  and  accordingly  their  song 
generally  ran  upon  that  topic.  During  the  process 
of  flinching,  when  heaving  round  the  capstern  to 
hoist  up  the  masses  of  blubber  as  they  were  disen- 
gaged from  the  carcase  of  the  whale,  our  Shet- 
landers  usually  sung  out,  in  allusion  to  the  bonus 
or  premium  allowed  to  the  surgeon  on  each  fish, 
"  Yah  !  yah  !  here's  a  guinea  for  the  doctor— a 
guinea  for  the  doctor — la,  la,  lalla — la,  leh  and 
this  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  monotonous  musical 
accent,  drawled  out  by  all  the  capstern  heavers  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  it  lasted  during  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  machine,  and  was  repeated  at  every 
succeeding  turn,  exactly  in  the  same  measure, 
forming  a  description  of  vocal  entertainment  plea- 
sant enough  when  associated  with  the  busy  opera- 
tions going  forward,  though  possessing  few  other 
claims  to  notice. 

On  the  present  occasion,  our  Zetland  impro- 
visator! were  particularly  animated  in  their  extem- 
poraneous effusionsj  and  ran  round  the  capstern 
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rapidly,  to  words  signifying  their  hope  of  soon 
sharing  an  allowance  of  spirits,  a  luxury  of  which 
our  prudential  regime  had  deprived  them  whilst 
we  remained  beset,  occasionally  varying  their  ex« 
clamations  with  anticipations  of  the  other  benefits 
they  expected  to  obtain  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
vessel  from  her  icy  fetters.  The  limit  of  the  choral 
expression  is  always  marked  by  the  velocity  with 
which  the  leader  of  the  band,  that  is,  the  individual 
who  first  gives  out  the  stave,  completes  a  circle  on 
the  deck  as  he  heaves  round  his  bar,  and  he  re- 
commences his  chaunt  at  the  same  spot  at  which  it 
was  begun.  Hence,  when  the  circumvolutions  of 
the  performers  are  quickened  by  the  yielding  of 
the  obstruction  to  the  winding  in  of  the  warp,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  turns  will  not  allow  of  the 
repetition  of  the  canticle  first  set  up,  the  quire  break 
into  some  other  more  brief  outcry,  suited  to  their 
movement ;  and  at  times,  especially  when  reinforced 
by  an  accession  of  hands,  they  whirl  round  the 
capstern  with  the  utmost  swiftness,  shrieking, 
laughing,  dancing,  and  flinging  out  their  heels, 
like  a  company  of  savage  revellers  capering  about 
some  object  of  convivial  worship  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  mental  and  bodily  excitement. 
Such  was  the  glee  and  gladsome  uproar  of  our 
Hialtlandmen,  when  they  found  the  Leviathan,  so 
long  immovable  and  consequently  unprofitable, 
now  gliding  onward  with  increasing  speed  towards 
freedom  and  the  possibility  of  exercising  her  whale- 
capturing  functions.    No  sooner  had  they  got  the 
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ship  under  way,  and  felt  her  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  their  warp,  as  if  she  gradually  awoke  from  a 
deep  lethargy,  and  slowly  resumed  her  suspended 
faculty  of  motion,  than  they  began  their  song,  one 
of  them  striking  up,  seemingly  with  the  first  idea 
that  entered  his   imagination,  while  the  others 
caught  at  his  words,  and  repeated  them  to  a  kind 
of  Chinese  melody,  the  whole  at  length  uniting 
their  voices  into  one  chaunt,  which,  though  evi- 
dently the  outpouring  of  a  jovial  spirit,  had,  from 
its  unvaried  tone  and  constant  echo  of  the  same 
expression,  a  half-v/ild  half-melancholy  effect  upon 
the  ear.    The  foreign  accent  of  the  singers,  (for 
the  Shetland  natives  have  a  strikingly  peculiar 
twang  in  their  pronunciation,)  contributed  not  a 
little  to  invest  their  music  with  a  strange  imposing 
character ;  while  the  strong  contrast  between  the 
import  of  their  exclamation  and  its  somewhat  dirge- 
like accompaniment  of  voice  gave  their  stave  a 
serio-comic  air,  well  illustrated  by  the  ludicrous 
display  of  joyous  feelings  depicted  on  the  habitually 
grave  and  simple  countenances  of  the  performers. 
As  the  vessel  advanced,  gathering  swiftness  from 
the  increased  efforts  of  the  capstern  heavers,  added 
to  the  momentum  she  had  received  from  their  pre- 
vious exertion,  and  the   strain  upon  the  warp, 
yielding  readily  to  the  increasing  resolution  of  the 
men,  allowed  them  to  run  round  with  their  bars  at 
a  pace  more  soul-stirring  than  their  first  move- 
ments had  afforded,  the  song  grew  fast  and  furious. 
It  had  begun  with    Yah  !  yah  !  here's  a  full  ship 
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for  the  captain,  and  a  full  pannikin  for  Peytie 
Peyterson,  la— la — lalla — la— leh  but  this  sen- 
tence, after  many  repetitions,  was  changed  for 
others  of  briefer  duration  and  more  expressive  im* 
port,  as  they  coursed  after  each  other  with  intox- 
icating rapidity ;  their  steps  grew  frolicsome,  and 
their  voices  were  elevated  till  they  cracked  with 
energy;  they  shouted,  shrieked,  and  capered,  and 
at  length  they  wanted  nothing  requisite  to  make 
them  true  representatives  of  a  troop  of  roaring 
bacchanalians  but  old  Silenus  perched  upon  the 
drumhead  of  the  capstern,  and  some  of  that  good 
liquor  Avhose  very  expectation  had  thus  inspired 
them  with  frantic  mirth. 

As  there  could  be  no  need  of  volunteers  amongst 
a  crew  whose  labour  grew  so  light,  if  it  might  be 
estimated  by  the  gaiety  it  allowed  them  to  evince, 
my  friend  and  I  soon  relinquished  our  bars  to 
other  hands,  content  with  having,  or  at  least  fancying 
we  had,  excited  our  shipmates  to  strenuous  efforts 
by  shewing  our  willingness  to  participate  in  their 
toil.  We  retired,  in  truth,  to  enjoy  the  singular 
effect  of  the  scene  of  which  we  formed  a  part ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  strange,  more 
wild,  more  unearthly,  in  every  way,  than  our 
situation,  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it. 
Above  and  around  us  whirled  a  dense  fog,  con- 
cealing at  all  times  more  than  half  the  vessel  from 
the  sight  of  those  who  stood  at  either  end  of  it, 
and  occasionally  enveloping  every  object,  not 
within  reach  of  the  spectator,  amidst  its  wreathing 
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folds.  From  out  this  murky  cloud  appeared, 
dancing  and  prancing,  shouting  and  singing,  with 
the  most  incomprehensible  merriment  and  most 
extravagant  gesture,  part  of  a  rapidly  wheeling 
circle  of  beings,  grotesquely  clad,  and  no  less 
grotesquely  featured,  and  as  each  presented  his 
outlandish  visage  and  odd  fashioned  habiliments 
in  succession  through  the  mist,  and  quickly  va- 
nished into  the  vapour  from  whence  he  came, 
he  seemed  like  a  satyr,  or  a  salvage  man,  start- 
ing upon  the  sight  from  some  bosky  covert, 
and  again  plunging  into  obscurity.  Issuing  from 
the  same  darkness  visible,  and  disappearing  into 
its  misty  bosom,  crossing  and  re-crossing  each 
other,  with  anxious  looks  and  prompt  expressions 
of  command,  were  seen  and  heard  the  busy  officers, 
eager  to  seize  upon  every  occurrence  which  pro- 
mised advantage  to  their  progress,  and  to  avoid 
every  danger  and  impediment ;  while  the  remaining 
portion  of  their  men  flew  backwards  and  forwards 
to  execute  their  orders,  hauling  upon  ropes  and 
wielding  ice  poles,  springing  up  invisible  rigging, 
and  ascending  beyond  the  sight  into  the  regions 
of  fog  above  us,  and  again  dropping,  as  it  were 
from  the  clouds,  upon  the  deck.  But  these  ob- 
jects, though  striking  and  exciting  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  especially  when  the  mind  felt  the  influence 
of  the  peril  which  their  evolutions  indicated,  were 
far  inferior  in  their  efi^ect  to  the  less  evident  though 
not  less  audible  revolutions  amongst  the  ice. 
Totally  indistinguishable  through  the  mist,  except 
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where  its  jagged  edges  hovered  along  our  course, 
it  might  be  heard  contending  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  groaning  and  grinding  amidst  the  dash  of 
water  and  the  rush  of  blasts,  and  wallowing  and 
plunging  in  turbulent  retreat  before  the  conquering 
elements.  Supporting  myself  on  the  cathead,  and 
looking  closely  down  over  the  edge  of  the  Levia- 
than, I  could  see  the  broken  masses  urging  each 
other  along  in  angry  and  uneasy  haste,  goring 
their  neighbours  with  their  sparry  tusks,  like  a 
vast  herd  of  elephants  crowding  forward  in  fearful 
flight,  and  raising  their  fractured  margins  above 
the  more  advanced  fragments,  as  if  willing  to  pass 
over  them  in  eagerness  to  pursue  their  route.  I 
was  astonished  that,  amidst  this  turmoil  and  hurry, 
there  should  remain  a  lane  or  channel  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  our  ship  to  pass,  and  I  could  not 
help  expressing  my  surprise  to  my  companions. 
"  Why,''  said  Ridgway,  in  reply,  "  such  chances 

are  not  to  be  expected  always,  Mr.  A  ;  but 

I  dare  say  I  need  not  tell  you  that  providential 
occurrences  are  happening  every  day,  and  we  may 
look  upon  the  lead  of  open  water,  along  which  we 
are  warping,  as  something  of  the  kind.  Still, 
there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  this  singular  good 
fortune,  and  perhaps  sufficient  to  account  for  it 
without  a  miracle ;  a-head  of  us  there  is  a  large 
unbroken  floe  of  ice,  which  opposes  the  driving 
of  the  pack  or  smaller  fragments,  that  float  faster 
than  itself,  before  the  wind,  and  as  they  have  to 
make  their  way  round  it,  to  double  its  capes  as 
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I  should  say,  they  do  not  close  upon  us  after- 
wards, as  they  undoubtedly  would  if  they  came 
strait  down  upon  us,  without  having  to  make  this 
turn." 

And  I  presume,"  cried  I,  that  the  warp  is 
made  fast  to  this  said  unbroken  floe,  for  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  firmly  fixed,'' 

Just  so,"  replied  the  mate.  "  Whilst  you 
were  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  some  of  the 
Shetlanders  on  the  field  that's  now  no  more,  I 
was  fixing  the  warp  with  another  party  to  that 
long  hummocky  headland,  which  used  to  form  the 
northern  horn  of  our  bay.  It  was  the  first  pie(« 
to  break  loose  from  the  great  island,  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  say  we  were  so  long  enchanted, 
and  was  drifted  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bight, 
where  I  took  possession  of  it,  knowing  we  should 
profit  by  its  protection  if  it  chose  to  keep  together 
—The  Dutchman  followed  our  example ;  but  her 
warp,  I  fear,  has  broken,  for  I  do  not  hear  her 
any  where  in  our  neighbourhood." 

"  And  how  long  may  we  expect  to  be  in  this 
dismal  jeopardy  .^^^  said  I, 

"  Quite  uncertain — quite  impossible  to  tell—'' 
answered  my  companion.  "  There  is  no  knowing 
how  much  ice  has  been  brought  down  upon  us 
from  the  north-east.  We  may  be  the  whole  day 
at  this  tedious  and  dangerous  task,  and,  after 
all,  the  wind  may  leave  us  beset  again  in  the  midst 
of  some  new  floe,  or  we  may  get  nipped  between 
two  huge  masses,  like  a  nut  between  two  rows  of 
grinders/' 
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"  She  will  turn  out  a  bad  nut,  then/'  said  tlie 
second  mate,  who  with  his  brother  officer  was 
stationed  at  the  ship's  head,  as  well  to  enforce  the 
best  possible  look-out  for  pieces  of  ice  that  might 
be  lying  in  our  way,  as  to  take  care  that  several 
men,  who  accompanied  them,  should  oppose  their 
ice-poles  to  these  fragments,  if  discovered  in  time 
to  turn  them  aside  from  the  bows — a  bad  nut 
with  very  little  kernel  in  her,  Mr.  Ridgway,^' 
continued  Shipley,  laughing,  "  and  not  a  few 
maggots.'^'* 

In  that  case  the  easier  to  crack,"  cried  the 
mate,  "  and  the  less  to  lose ;  but  I  would  insure 
her  even  now,  with  all  her  bad  luck  and  her  un- 
skilful company,  to  say  nothing  of  these  maggots 
you  allude  to,  which  I  see,  like  other  folks,  she 
carries  in  her  head — just  now,  at  least,  that  is." 

"  Well  tripped.  Master  Shipley,"  said  William  ; 

what  say  you  in  reply  ?" 

Shipley's  reply,  if  he  designed  one,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  warning  voice  of  a  boy  placed  on  the 
extremity  of  the  jib-boom,  which  sung  out  "  ice  on 
the  larboard  bow,^'  and,  immediately  the  capstern 
heavers  were  ordered  to  ease  off  the  warp  from  their 
straining  engine,  the  steersman  was  directed  to  port 
the  helm,  the  jib  and  foretop-mast  stay-sail  were 
hoisted,  long  poles  were  made  ready  to  lower  down 
over  the  threatened  bows  to  meet  the  encounter  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  time  its  white  front  appeared, 
dimly  perceptible  through  a  shroud  of  vapour,  its 
lofty  brow  rising  and  sinking  with  the  motion  of 
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the  waves,  as  if  in  menace  at  our  approach, — its 
craggy  bosom  foaming  and  dripping  amidst  the 
contending  billows  that  broke  against  it — its  ex- 
panded base  spread  out  beneath  the  surface,  like 
vast  fin  feet,  and  its  body, — of  indefinable  length 
and  bulk,  extending  beyond  our  sight  into  the 
dense  cloud  from  which  it  slowly  emerged.  The 
X.eviathan  had  turned  her  head  aside  to  elude  the 
direct  shock  of  the  meeting  ;  the  ice-poles,  levelled 
by  strong  and  practised  arms,  were  pointed  against 
the  monster,  both  to  increase  the  obliquity  of  our 
course,  and  to  weaken  the  violence  of  the  expected 
collision  ;  while,  in  aid  of  the  latter  object,  spars 
were  let  down  against  the  fortified  bow,  to  break 
the  immediate  violence  of  the  blow,  by  sustaining 
its  first  aggression. 

This  is  one  of  those  moments  of  peculiar  interest 
which  abound  in  Arctic  navigation,  when  the  mari- 
ner, invested  with  a  dark  atmosphere  of  fog,  and 
surrounded  by  gigantic  foes,  perceives  one  of  his 
enemies  approach  him,  from  whose  onset  it  is  im« 
possible  to  escape.  He  awaits  his  fate  in  suspense, 
almost  wrought  up  to  anguish,  like  the  wanderer 
benighted  among  glaciers  and  snow-wreathed 
chasms,  who,  while  he  trembles  upon  the  margin 
of  a  precipice  on  which  he  has  lost  himself,  in 
doubt  and  darkness  hears  a  loosened  avalanche 
rolling  and  thundering  from  cliff*  to  cliff*  above  his 
head.  As  it  bounds  from  crag  to  crag,  he  listens 
to  its  awful  descent,  each  leap  growing  more  audi- 
ble than  the  last,  and  deeming  himself  fixed  by 
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inevitable  fate  within  its  headlong  course,  he  clasps 
his  hands  in  prayer,  expecting  at  every  instant  to 
be  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the  ponderous  mass. 
It  is  thus  with  a  voyager  in  an  icy  ocean.  He  sees 
before  his  frail  bark  a  frightful  volume  of  glassy 
rock,  armed  with  projecting  spikes  and  thickset 
ridges,  and  feels  by  anticipation  the  thin  fabric  of 
his  vessel  crushed  and  penetrated  by  these  hideous 
weapons,  while  yet,  as  she  rushes  blindly  upon  her 
adversary,  he  is  unable  to  turn  her  aside  from  the 
,^read  concussion  that  threatens  her  destruction. 
But  it  is  not  always  thus.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  have  referred,  we  were  able  to  avert  in  part  the 
violence  of  the  shock  between  the  Leviathan  and 
her  antagonist.  They  met,  however,  with  a  fierce 
if  not  a  fatal  collision.  A  harsh,  and  to  my  unex- 
perienced ears  a  terrific  crash,  marked  the  moment 
of  contact;  the  vessel  reeled  and  staggered  from  her 
opponent,  her  bruised  side  elevated  by  the  blow— 
her  masts  and  rigging  quivering  from  its  force — 
her  crew^  for  a  moment  silent  and  inactive — ^yet  for 
one  moment  only — in  the  next  all  hands  were 
eagerly  employed,  some  in  trimming  what  few  sails 
she  could  bear  upon  her  present  course,  others  in 
thrusting  additional  poles  against  the  invading  ice, 
which,  unshaken  by  the  first  assault,  was  again 
willing  to  close  with  its  less  powerful  antagonist. 
Influenced,  however,  by  the  various  impulses  of 
sails  and  helm,  and  her  own  rebound  from  the  ice, 
the  Leviathan  retired  from  the  proffered  renewal 
of  combat,  and  as  she  recovered  her  equilibrium, 
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and  resumed  her  former  progress,  she  bore  up, 
gently  gliding  along  the  margin  of  the  heavy  mass 
on  which  she  had  struck,  grating  her  keel  along  a 
vast  tongue  or  shelving  basement  that  jutted  out 
from  it  under  water,  and  breaking  off  a  fragment 
of  considerable  size  from  this  concealed  reef,  which 
rose  up  in  her  wake,  rolling  and  tumbling  amongst 
the  waves,  unable  to  adjust  its  proper  balance  be- 
fore it  vanished  from  sight  behind  the  haze. 

I  was,  I  will  allow,  a  little  more  interested  than 
amused  with  this  encounter  between  our  ship  and 
her  unceremonious  adversary,  and  I  expected,  from 
the  harsh  sounds  which  had  succeeded  the  blow, 
that  she  had  at  least  sprung  a  leak  of  some  import- 
ance, if  not  received  a  desperate  wound ;  but 
Ridgway,  who,  perhaps,  saw  my  conjectures  in  my 
countenance,  soon  relieved  me  from  apprehension? 
by  pointing  out  to  me  the  crushed  and  shattered 
ends  of  the  spars  which  had  been  lowered  down  to 
endure  the  immediate  stroke  of  the  rock,  and  had 
contributed  to  heighten  the  noise  of  the  collision  by 
yielding  to  its  power,  while  he  assured  me  that  the 
ship  was  uninjured,  and  was  scarcely  making  suffi- 
cient way  when  she  fell  in  with  the  floating  hum- 
mock to  do  herself  any  material  damage  by  running 
foul  of  it — though  he  afterwards  allowed  that  she 
had  run  a  chance  of  getting  stove.  Leaving  these 
more  technical  matters  to  the  consideration  of  those 
most  concerned  in  them,  after  imbibing  a  sufiicient 
lesson  for  my  nautical  inclinations,  I  turned  myself 
to  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  density  of  the  fog 
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was  much  diminished,  and  that  the  contention  of 
the  icy  fragments  around  us  was  growing  gradually 
less  distinguishable.    The  wind  also  abated  of  its 
violence,  or  I  should  more  correctly  say,  of  its 
stiffness,  since  it  had  not  blown  a  gale,  and  rain 
began  to  fall  pretty  plentifully,  mixed  with  sleet  and 
large  flakes  of  snow,  forming,  as  they  all  descended 
together  through  the  mist,  a  shower  as  completely 
hateful  as  can  be  well  imagined.    Still,  I  manfully 
kept  the  deck,  armed  with  a  broad  brimmed  hat 
and  a  thick  pea  jacket,  which  the  reader  will 
understand  to  be  a  wide,  heavy,  woollen,  jacket- 
shaped  upper  garment,  fabricated  to  '  bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,'  and  worn  by  sailors 
in  rough  weather,  when  the  billows  dash  their 
i^ay  over  the  vessel,  or  the  heavens  pour  down 
upon  it  a  sea  of  broken  waters.    I  had  already 
tried  my  powers  of  enduring  intense  severit)^  of 
cold  when  near  Spitzbergen,  and  I  was  now  willing 
to  ascertain  how  far  I  could  withstand  the  drench- 
ing  abomination  of  an  Arctic  rainy  day,  that  climax 
of  all  that  is  horrible,  heart-breaking,  and  blue 
devilizing,  in  wet  weather.   I  was,  besides,  anxious 
to  continue  my  speculations  upon  our  escape  from 
icy  bondage,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  disposed  to  shew 
off  what  few  seaman-like  qualities  I  possessed, 
amongst  which,  fortitude  under  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  Fortunately 
for  my  self-indulgence  in  this  kind  of  luxury,  I 
had  contrived  to  persuade  my  worthy  guardian  for 
the  time  being,  that  my  ill  health  whilst  in  England 
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must  have  been  continued,  if  not  produced,  by 
sedentary  pursuits,  and  want  of  sufficient  exposure 
to  bracing  air  and  variety  of  atmosphere :  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  arguments  I  used  for  this  purpose ; 
but  they  obtained  for  my  free-will  a  good  length  of 
tether,  which  I  often  put  upon  the  stretch  to  make 
it  extend  still  farther,  and  this  parade  upon  the 
deck,  during  the  foulest  of  foul  weather,  may  be 
considered  as  a  proof  how  well  I  could  eke  out  my 
allowance. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  ponderous  mass, 
to  whose  acquaintance  we  had  been  introduced  so 
roughly,  we  resumed  our  hauling  on  the  warp, 
very  little  of  which  now  remained  not  hove  in. 
I  could  not  help  remarking,  however,  that  the 
Shetlandmen  had  lost  their  disposition  to  sing  and 
caper  round  the  capstern,  and  now  traced  their 
revolutions  very  decorously,  with  but  few  and  brief 
echoes  to  the  usual  clieering  of  several  of  their 
southern  comrades,  who  assisted  in  the  toil.  This 
sobered  demeanour  had,  doubtlessly,  resulted  from 
their  alarm  at  the  harsh  encounter  the  ship  had 
just  sustained ;  for  the  men  of  Zetland  are  a  timid 
tribe  of  sailors,  if  they  are  bold  in  any  other 
character.  They  bear,  indeed,  excepting  some 
solitary  instances,  no  resemblance  in  moral  attri- 
butes to  the  bold  and  chivalric  adventurers  who, 
like  bees  grown  too  numerous  for  their  hive, 
swarmed  periodically  from  Norway,  in  search  of 
fresh  habitations  to  people  with  their  noble  race — 
that  race  which  has  spread  its  vigorous  offspring, 
a  host  of  conquerors  and  legislators,  throughou 
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either  hemisphere,  and  has  exalted  the  glory  and 
power  of  one  small  realm  beyond  the  fame  and 
might  of  the  whole  world,  giving  her,  as  an  heir- 
loom, the  widest  and  noblest  of  all  possessions,  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

When  we  hove  up  close  to  the  piece  of  ice  to 
which  our  rope  was  fixed,  we  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  shelving 
berg  as  a  remnant  of  its  former  magnitude.  This 
mass  was  precipitous  on  one  side,  and  gently 
declining  almost  to  a  level  on  the  other,  and, 
fortunately,  our  ice-anchor  had  been  hooked  into 
this  portion  instead  of  its  fragile  continuations, 
which  were  now  gone  driving  before  the  wind, 
Heaven  knew  where.  From  the  great  depth  to 
which  the  berg  extended  its  base,  it  yielded  very 
slowly  to  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  it  was, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  its  separation  from  the 
more  superficial  pieces  to  which  it  had  been  attached 
had  not  allowed  it  to  exercise  that  singular  property 
of  setting  to  windward,  which  is  observed  at  times 
in  heavy  ice.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  performed 
its  obstinate  voyage  so  slowly,  that,  seeing  clear 
water  over  its  head  through  an  atmosphere  now 
greatly  freed  from  fog,  sleet,  and  thickness  of  every 
description,  we  cast  off  our  ship  from  its  sluggish 
side,  nothing  being  more  convenient  than  to  cut  all 
connexion  with  a  friend  who  can  do  one  no  further 
service  ;  and  letting  out  a  few  reefs,  and  hoisting  a 
few  sails,  we  stood  gently  away  round  its  south- 
eastern cape,  thrusting  aside  several  small  straggling 
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fragments  that  lay  in  our  way,  and  not  many 
minutes  elapsed  before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  sea 
which  we  believed  unembarrassed  with  ice  to  a  wide 
extent  before  us. 

This  deliverance  from  imprisonment  and  danger, 
which  we  had  calculated  would  cost  us  many  hours 
of  hard  struggling  and  manoeuvre,  came  so  quickly 
upon  us  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to  rejoice  in  our 
good  fortune,  lest  we  should  discover  it  to  be  a 
fallacy ;  but  after  sailing  with  a  moderating  breeze 
and  clearing  weather  for  a  mile  E.  S.  E.,  unob- 
structed by  floes,  streams,  packs,  or  hummocks,  we 
assembled  on  the  deck,  and  hat  in  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  still  falling  rain,  we  gave  three  cheers,  which 
doubtlessly  came  from  our  very  entrails,  or  at  least 
were  echoed  by  them,  for  not  only  were  these  half 
starved  labyrinths  sonorous  from  their  empty  con- 
dition, but  right  glad  to  reverberate  huzzas  which 
promised  them  once  more  a  full  cargo. 

Having  thus  formally  acknowledged  that  we 
believed  ourselves  free  from  captivity,  we  could  do 
no  less  than  celebrate  our  joyful  escape,  according 
to  those  rites  which  custom  has  established  as  the 
laws  of  rejoicing.  Never,  indeed,  were  men  more 
willing  to  conform  to  the  prescriptive  enactments 
of  social  life ;  we  not  only  felt  that  longing  after 
the  forbidden  waters  of  oblivion  which  pertinaci- 
ously torments  all  persons  who  are  compelled  to 
abstain  from  them,  but  we  were  sopped  and  chilled, 
to  the  very  bones  of  our  weary  bodies,  with  the 
dismal  combination  of  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  ^  Scotch 
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mist,*  that  had  shed  its  drenching  and  frigorific 
shower  upon  us  for  some  hours.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  impossible  to  indulge  either  in  rest  or  compo- 
tation  whilst  beating  about  with  a  fresh  breeze  in 
a  fog,  and  it  became  our  immediate  object  to  search 
for  a  convenient  floe,  to  which  we  might  make  our 
ship  fast,  and  prepare  ourselves  and  our  fishing 
gear  for  resuming  our  proper  occupation,  as  soon 
as  the  thick  weather  cleared  up  and  allowed  us  to 
return  to  it. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Greenlandmen  to  attach 
themselves  to  large  masses  of  ice,  at  all  times  when 
wind  and  fog  unite  to  make  both  navigation  dan- 
gerous amongst  floating  rocks^  and  whale-catching 
nearly  impossible ;  for,  from  impeded  vision  within 
the  arctic  circle,  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  or 
'of  the  year,'  as  it  is  termed  by  the  fishers,  is 
generally  a  season  of  misty  and  squally  weather ; 
and  though  ships  have  occasionally  been  filled  by 
waiting  late  among  the  ice,  the  practice  is  consi- 
dered unpromising  and  dangerous.  Not  only  is 
great  risk  run  of  losing  the  vessel  altogether,  and 
certain  loss  incurred  by  the  expense  of  wages  and 
provisions  during  the  protracted  voyage,  but  the 
fish  have  become  wild  and  shy,  as  well  as  scarce, 
and  when  met  with  are  mostly  '  running,^  or  if 
found  '  lying,'  are  extremely  vigilant  and  difficult 
of  approach.  There  is,  however,  the  same  desire 
amongst  whale-catchers  to  retrieve  their  desperate 
fortunes  by  perilous  ventures,  as  amongst  gamblers ; 
and  conscious  as  they  are  of  being  gladly  wel- 
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corned  at  any  time  by  their  owners  if  they  return 
with  a  full  ship,  and  of  being  but  coolly  received 
if  they  come  back,  early  or  late,  with  an  unpro- 
fitable cargo,  they  boldly  encounter  or  shut  their 
eyes  upon  difficulty  and  hazard,  rather  than  appear 
before  their  employers  without  having  taken  many 
fish,  or  at  least  shewn  their  inclination  to  do  so. 

I  am,  however,  anticipating  observations  which 
would  be  more  properly  made  when  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  has  approached  nearer  than  it  was  on 
the  day  of  our  deliverance  from  besetment;  but 
as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  period  of  my 
narrative  had  given  rise  to  speculations  amongst 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  which  referred  to  the 
close  of  the  fishing  season,  I  allude  to  their  subject 
now,  because  I  find  them  recorded  at  this  place  in 
my  text  book — my  book  of  daily  notes,  or  journal 
of  passing  scenes  and  occurrences.  So  few  and 
unvaried  were  the  events  which  befell  us  at  this 
time,  that,  from  this  book,  I  may  as  well  transcribe 
literally  as  paraph rastically,  what  brief  memorial 
it  contains  of  the  observations  and  transactions  of 
the  day  succeeding  that  of  our  liberation,  premis- 
ing that,  after  sailing  several  leagues  to  the  South- 
ward on  the  24th,  we  discovered  an  extensive  floe 
edge,  to  which  we  made  fast,  surrounded  with  a 
hazy  atmosphere,  and  obliged  to  lie  close  under  the 
lee  of  the  ice,  on  account  of  severe  squalls  of  wind, 
mixed  with  snow-showers,  and  attended  with  a 
rough  billowy  sea. 

"June  25th,  from  morning  till  night  has  been 
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a  cold,  wet,  snowy,  windy,  dirty,  miserable  day, 
unfit  for  any  enjoyments  but  those  of  the  fire-side. 
During  last  night  the  ship  was  cast  off  from  the 
flaw,  but  we  were  glad  to  make  her  fast  again,  at  a 
very  little  distance  from  her  former  station — Noon, 
Here  we  have  lain  since  that  time  with  a  hard  gale, 
and  thick  showers  of  snow.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  these,  a  bear  came  down  to  the  flaw  edge,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  ice-anchor,  but  finding  it  not 
eatable,  and  the  sailors  beginning  to  call  out  to 
him,  he  ran  off*  with  a  kind  of  trot,  throwing  out 
his  limbs  in  a  circular  manner,  like  a  person  with 
bandy  legs.  Snow  birds  and  roaches  fly  about  us, 
and  several  ships  have  made  fast  to  the  ice  along 
the  floe. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  cast  off*,  and  stood  to  the 
Northward  and  Eastward,  with  hard  gales  rolling 
our  vessel  severely  amidst  a  heavy  sea,  and 
taking  especial  advantage  of  our  repeated  tacking 
to  overturn  and  tumble  everything,  both  living 
and  lifeless,  with  violence  from  side  to  side  on  the 
deck.  At  times,  all  around  us  is  thick  with  snow, 
occasionally  several  sail  are  in  sight.  Plenty  of 
ice  and  a  rough  sea  threaten  our  safety,  and  we 
have  just  had  our  rudder  very  nearly  carried 
away.'' 

"  On  the  26th,  we  saw  fish,  and  though  hard 
gales  continued  to  render  this  former  elysium  of 
ice  a  complete  Lapland  Tartarus,  such  was  our 
eagerness  to  retrieve  our  lost  time  that  we  sent 
boats  after  them,   amidst  heaving  billows  and 
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plunging  icebergs.  We  captured  nothing,  but, 
as  "  we  are  on  board  an  unlucky  piece  of  wood," 
how  could  we  expect  it.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
another  bear  swam  past  us,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Leviathan;  but  we  were  going  too  fast  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  him,  and,  I  may  add,  we 
were  in  no  very  good  humour  for  the  sport* 

The  following  day  brought  us  comparatively 
mild  and  clear  weather,  and  I  obtained  a  very 
excellent  view  of  a  whale,  which  rose  near  the  ship, 
and  kept  swimming  for  some  time  in  a  parallel 
course  with  our  own.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  absence  of  fog  at  noon,  to  discover  our  situa- 
tion, which  we  found  to  be  in  lat.  71.  51,  and  the 
distance  we  had  sailed  since  we  had  got  out  of  the 
ice  having  been  allowed  for,  it  was  computed  that 
we  had  drifted  to  the  southward  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  during  our  imprisonment,  while  it 
was  ascertained,  that  we  had,  in  the  same  period, 
changed  our  longitude  full  two  degrees  westward. 

"  From  the  longitude  in  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves, 16.  25.  W.,  holding  on  a  south-westerly 
course,  it  was  concluded  that  we  should  soon  be 
in  sight  of  the  Westland  or  Old  Greenland ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  supposed  we  were  already  within  the 
limit  to  which  it  was  visible,  but  that  the  haze, 
which  obscured  every  distant  object,  also  veiled 
this  desolate  coast. 

"  In  the  evening,  we  had  a  shower  of  heavy  rain, 
during  which  we  were  visited  by  several  comman- 
ders of  ships,  which  came  near  us.    By  one  of 
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them,  Captain  Duncan  of  the  Dundee,  we  were 
informed  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Walker  of  Hull 
had  broken  his  thigh,  by  falling  from  the  maintop, 
and  that  on  board  his  own  ship  a  still  more  serious 
accident  had  happened.  It  appeared  that  a  youth 
of  some  expectations  had  been  sent  out  by  his 
friends  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  board  the  Dundee, 
for  private  reasons,  which  I  do  not  consider  myself 
at  liberty  to  repeat.  He  was  not  shipped  as  a 
regular  seaman,  but  was  to  consider  himself  under 
the  Captain's  orders,  and  being  a  willing  lad,  and 
probably  eager  to  join  in  any  business  going  for* 
ward,  a  readiness  to  participate  in  labour  which  is 
I  fancy  infectious  in  the  Greenland  seas,  since  I 
have  both  felt  it  myself  and  noticed  it  in  many 
others,  he  was  set  to  work  during  the  '  making-off 
a  full  flinch  gut,'  to  chop  blubber  into  small  pieces,^ 
fitted  to  pass  in  at  the  bung  holes  of  the  butts  in 
which  this  material  is  conveyed  to  England.  This 
part  of  the  making-off  service  is  the  duty  of  the 
boatsteerers,  who  stand  in  a  row  before  a  bench, 
armed  with  fearful  weapons,  called  blubber  forks 
and  blubber  choppers.  In  front  of  each  man  lies 
a  block  of  whale's  tail,  on  which  the  attendant  boys 
place  fresh  lumps  of  blubber  as  quickly  as  the  pre- 
ceding pieces  are  chopped  up  and  pushed  into  a 
trough,  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  bench,  from 
whence  a  canvass  pipe,  termed  the  '  luUbag,'  con- 
ducts the  morsels  into  the  hold,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  barrel  intended  for  their  reception.  Occupied 
as  a  boatsteerer  in  chopping  blubber  stood  the  un- 
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fortunate  youth,  amidst  his  co-operatives,  and 
having  expeditiously  cut  up  a  mass  that  had  been 
laid  on  his  own  block,  he  reached  his  hand  on  one 
side,  to  the  block  of  his  neighbour,  to  help  himself 
to  a  supernumerary  portion  lying  there  ready  for 
use.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  extended  his  hand 
thoughtlessly  in  that  direction,  before  the  uplifted 
blubber  chopper  of  his  comrade  descended  upon  it, 
and  nearly  severed  it  from  the  arm,  cutting  ob- 
liquely  across  the  wrist,  and  leaving  the  dismem- 
bered part  hanging  by  a  slight  attachment  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb. 

One  object  in  the  appearance  of  Captain  Duncan 
on  board  the  Leviathan  was,  to  request  her  com- 
mander to  allow  his  surgeon  to  visit  the  patient ; 
for,  though  the  surgeon  of  the  Dundee  had  done 
all  that  was  practicable  on  the  occasion,  that  is,  he 
had  performed  amputation  at  the  fore-arm,  just 
above  the  original  wound,  still  Captain  Duncan 
wished  other  professors  of  the  healing  art  to  bear 
witness  to  the  state  of  the  sufferer,  that  the  youth's 
friends  might  have  as  little  cause  for  complaint  as 
possible,  should  his  health  suffer  from  his  misfor- 
tune. It  was  regretted  by  Duncan  that  the  portion 
of  the  limb  taken  off  had  been  thrown  overboard, 
as  he  very  judiciously  considered,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  severed  wrist  to  the  relations  of  the 
unlucky  young  man  would  satisfy  them  of  the 
necessity  that  had  existed  for  amputation.  How- 
ever, as  this  disposal  of  the  useless  hand  could  not 
now  be  reversed,  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was, 
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to  obtain  the  opinion  of  other  surgeons  on  the  state 
of  the  wound,  and  William  willingly  proffered  his 
services  in  any  way  they  might  be  beneficial.  De- 
sirous of  prying  into  the  nature  of  an  amputation 
at  the  fore-arm,  I  also  volunteered  my  attendance, 
and  as  Captain  Duncan  had  boarded  us  in  his  own 
little  cockboat,  a  nutshell-like  skiff,  apparently  un- 
fit to  carry  a  complement  so  large  as  our  party 
would  produce,  we  went  on  board  the  Dundee  in 
our  own  boat,  and  inspected  the  mutilated  arm. 
Not  only  had  the  wrist  been  divided,  but  the 
^  radius,'  or  that  long  bone  of  the  fore-arm  nearest 
to  the  thumb,  had  lost  its  extremity  by  the  blow, 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  Dundee  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  the  step  he  had  taken.  The  wound  was 
very  healthy,  (I  quote  from  William,)  and  the  lad 
quite  free  from  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  we  con- 
gratulated the  operator,  an  interesting  and  seem- 
ingly amiable  young  Esculapius,  on  the  success  of 
his  proceeding,  and  returned  to  our  vessel  in  good 
time  to  take  part  in  a  supper,  which  was  being 
served  as  we  entered  the  cabin,  to  welcome  the  visit 
of  several  old  friends  of  our  worthy  commander. 

"  I  have  already  recounted  the  intelligence  we 
received  at  this  meeting,  of  the  state  of  the  sufferers 
on  board*  the  King  George,  and  need  not  repeat 
it  here  ;  neither  shall  I  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
conversation  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  in  unison 
with  other  minor  calamities  that  had  befallen  the 

•  See  First  Series,  Vol.  II.  p.  291,  where  read  "  27th  of  June*' 
for"  20th." 
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Greenland  fleet.  This  disposition  to  ^skip^  the 
doleful  portion  of  this  evening'^s  colloquies  shall 
not,  however,  lead  me  to  deprive  the  gentle  peruser 
of  my  narrative  of  the  tales  which  were  recounted 
at  this  session ;  at  least,  I  will  select  from  the  num- 
ber delivered  on  the  occasion  one  which  I  trust 
may  please  him,  since  it  appeared  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  its  hearers  at  the  time  I  first  becan^ 
acquainted  with  its  incidents,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  as  preface  to  its  introduction,  unless 
it  were  as  well  to  state  that  it  grew  out  of  another 
historj^,  ;^lated  by  one  of  our  guests,  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  involved  in  a  mysterious  transaction 
during  the  preceding  winter,  without  his  being  able 
to  elucidate  its  obscurities,  although  he  had  escaped 
the  danger  with  which  it  seemed  to  threaten 
him;' 

^  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  you,  Sey- 
ward;'  said  our  commander,  when  his  friend  had 
concluded  an  account  of  his  perplexities,  and  his 
unavailing  attempts  to  discover  their  causes.  I 
have  borne  a  part  in  an  adventure  equally  as  con- 
founding as  yours,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
unravelhng  all  its  intricacies  at  last,  and  if  the 
detail  of  my  troubles  be  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  upon  your  difficulties,  you  shall  have  a  state- 
ment of  them,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  was  employed  to  set  them  in  action 
against  me  and  the  other  persons  concerned." 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  get  the  least  gleam 
of  light  to  shew  me  my  way,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
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Sey ward,  "  and  if  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
story,  perhaps  it  may  help  me  to  a  ray  or  two." 

And  we  shall  be  all  extremely  glad  to  hear 
this  narrative  of  a  mystery,"  cried  I,  unwilling  to 
let  the  motion  drop  for  want  of  seconding  ;  "  for  I 
never  felt  myself  in  a  better  humour  for  listening 
to  tales." 

"  One  and  all  of  us,'^  echoed  another  of  the 
company. 

"  Then  I  must  not  withhold  what  you  fancy 
will  give  you  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Shafton,  and  immediately  he  commenced  the  his- 
tory of  Colonel  Cardonnel. 


COLONEL  CARDONNEL. 


Several  years  ago,  said  Captain  Shafton, 
I  made  a  voyage  to  one  of  our  western  colonies, 
and,  while  my  ship  was  lying  in  the  harbour,  I 
heard  amongst  the  other  news  of  the  place  that  an 
officer  of  rank,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
in  garrison  there,  had  been  suddenly  ordered  home 
in  disgrace.  Every  thing  is  known  and  becomes 
matter  of  conversation  in  those  distant  settlements ; 
but,  though  I  heard  this  gentleman's  conduct  can- 
vassed in  various  societies,  I  still  could  learn 
nothing  of  him  that  deserved  a  recall  so  harsh  and 
hasty  as  that  he  was  said  to  have  received.  It  is 
true,  a  variety  of  little  transactions  were  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  asserted  to  have  acted  rather  con- 
trary to  the  letter  than  the  spirit  of  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  and  prompted  rather  by  what  he 
judged  prudent  than  by  the  instructions  he  had 
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received  from  England.  I  did,  indeed,  hear,  be- 
sides, that  he  had  been  accused  of  some  few  of 
those  speculations  (for  in  strictness  of  language  I 
can  call  them  by  no  other  name),  of  which  almost 
every  person  in  an  official  situation  permits  himself 
to  be  guilty,  and  which  are  so  universal,  that  they 
who  are  deemed  most  honourable  men  do  not  con- 
sider them  disgraceful.  But  even  these  accusations 
rested  on  no  proof ;  they  were  rather  vague  sur- 
mises, which  the  talkative,  eager  to  assign  reasons 
for  the  sudden  recall  of  Colonel  Cardonnel,  ima- 
gined at  first,  in  order  to  appear  better  informed 
than  their  neighbours,  and  repeated  till  they  began 
to  believe  them  themselves.  In  small  and  distant 
settlements,  the  inhabitants  all  seem  to  hate  and 
envy  each  other,  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
number.  They  are,  in  fact,  separated  into  parties 
by  some  general  principles  of  disunion,  which  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  larger  groups,  but  each  party  is 
again  divided  and  subdivided,  till  at  length  every 
family,  and  almost  every  individual,  is  found  to  be 
dissevered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  all  the 
others,  by  various  evil  passions,  of  which,  however 
diversified  they  may  appear,  intense  selfishness 
forms  the  basis. — In  a  society  so  constituted,  you 
may  suppose  the  colonel  had  several  enemies,  or 
rather  antagonists ;  but,  though  I  heard  many 
speak  of  him  with  great  acrimony,  and  no  doubt 
they  spoke  as  they  felt,  yet  none  of  them  accused 
him  of  any  thing  which  could  in  the  least  affect 
his  character  in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  who, 
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accustomed  to  the  world  on  a  larger  scale,  and  not 
participating  in  the  prejudices  of  the  colonists, 
felt  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  them  than  to  interest 
himself  in  the  petty  quarrels  which  they  seemed  to 
consider  matters  of  vital  importance.  Indeed,  they 
all  agreed  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had 
been  treated  with  unusual  severity,  and  many,  who 
began  a  conversation  by  finding  fault  with  him, 
shewed  before  they  ended  it  that  the  treatment  he 
had  suffered  had  wrought  a  change  in  their  minds 
to  his  advantage. 

There  was  one  point  in  these  discussions  on 
which  all  parties  seemed  agreed,  however  they 
might  differ  with  regard  to  the  justice  or  tenderness 
of  the  colonel's  recall ;  all  allowed  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  accusation  of  a  person  named  Cutn- 
miog,  formerly  a  subaltern  in  the  same  regiment, 
and  under  obligations  of  a  very  particular  nature 
to  his  late  commander :  but  with  regard  to  the 
justice  of  this  charge  there  was  a  great  diversity 
o£  sentiments;  some  asserting  that  the  informer 
made  it  merely  with  a  view  of  recommending  him- 
self to  men  in  power  in  England,  on  the  side 
apposed  in  politics  to  that  on  which  the  colonel's 
friends  were  embattled,  and  others  affirming  that 
he  had  been  moved  to  betray  his  benefactor  by 
pure  zeal  for  the  public  service ;  but  every  one 
allowing  that  the  information  came  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  from  him,  whose  obligations  to  the 
colonel  were^such  as  to  be  universally  known.  In 
the  dearth  of  news  from  Europe  which  oppresses 
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the  busy  idlers  of  a  distant  colony,  these  matters 
were  repeated,  and  varied,  and  reiterated,  in  every 
company  and  every  tavern,  during  the  whole  time 
I  remained  on  the  island,  and  of  course  I  felt  soniie 
curiosity  to  see  the  subject  of  them  :  I  was  dis- 
appointed, however,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  he 
kept  himself  intirely  secluded,  with  his  family,  in 
a  country-house,  where  it  was  generally  understood 
he  was  preparing  his  defence ;  but  I  was  suddenly, 
and  I  may  say  agreeably  surprised,  about  a  week 
before  my  departure,  by  receiving  a  note  from  him, 
in  which  he  requested  I  would  call  upon  him,  and 
slightly  apologized  for  giving  me  that  trouble^  by 
hinting  that  he  was  influenced  by  ill  health  and 
extreme  occupation.  I  waited  upon  him  immedi- 
ately, and  found  that  his  business  with  me  was  to 
engage  a  passage  in  my  vessel.  You  may  suppose 
that,  during  this  interview,  I  did  not  fail  to  examine 
the  person  and  manners  of  the  colonel  as  closely  as 
the  shortness  of  my  stay  would  allow  ;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  I  felt  very  little  prepossessed  in  his 
favour  by  what  I  observed,  although  I  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  his  partizans ;  for,  with  the  usual  bias 
of  a  sailor,  I  was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  a 
fallen  man,  without  inquiring  whether  his  misfor- 
tunes were  the  consequence  of  his  own  misconduct 
or  of  the  injustice  of  others.  The  colonel  was  a 
tall,  strong-built  and  military  looking  figure ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  of  outline 
and  want  of  proportion  about  him,  which  did  not 
correspond  with  the  graceful  and  elegant  and 
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cavalier  like  person  I  had  mentally  assigned  to  him  ; 
his  countenance  was  harsh,  and  strongly  marked 
by  the  characteristic  features  of  his  country,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  was  peculiarly  Scottish,  and 
therefore  far  from  pleasing  to  a  southern  ear.  His 
manners  were  cold,  lofty,  and  abrupt ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  something  repulsive  in  his  whole 
look  and  demeanour,  which  was  far  from  conciliat- 
ing a  stranger. 

At  that  time  I  was  young,  and  had  not  had 
sufficient  experience  in  mankind  to  know  the  futi- 
lity of  national  or  professional  prejudices.  I  hated 
Scotchmen,  because  they  were  not  Englishmen  ; 
and  I  hated  soldiers,  because  they  were  not  sailors. 
I  had  heard  from  others,  equally  ignorant  with 
myself,  that  all  Scotchmen  were  haughty  and 
selfish,  and  that  all  soldiers  were  insolent  and  over- 
bearing; and  the  colonel  unfortunately  uniting 
both  characters,  and  behaving  with  considerable 
reserve,  I  immediately  decided,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  haughty,  selfish,  and  overbearing  beings 
I  had  ever  encountered.  I  have  since  learned, 
that  under  a  frigid  exterior,  a  Scotchman  may  con- 
ceal a  generous  heart,  and  that  a  soldier  may  be  a 
gentle  and  even  a  humble  being ;  and,  indeed,  my 
own  memory  ought  to  have  shewn  me,  that  a  man 
suffering  the  immediate  pressure  of  misfortune 
seldom  feels  inclined  to  exhibit  his  accomplishments 
to  a  stranger,  with  whom  he  is  conversing  on  a 
mere  matter  of  business.  When,  soon  after  my 
own  failure,  I  went  on  board  the  R  to  talk 
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with  Captain  •  ,  who  engaged  me  as  his 

steward,  I  remember  that,  notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts  to  appear  unconcerned,  my  behaviour  was 
stiff  and  distant,  almost  to  rudeness.  But,  although 
I  felt  so  little  satisfied  with  the  colonel,  I  still 
could  not  help  being  affected  by  the  sight  of  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  youthful  wife  and  several 
children,  some  of  whom  were  evidently  unwell, 
who  I  learnt  were  to  remain  behind,  and  find  their 
way  to  Europe  by  themselves,  he  not  being  able 
to  wait  till  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their 
journey  could  be  completed. 

My  agreement  with  the  colonel  was  speedily 
settled,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  time  of 
our  departure,  when  he  came  on  board,  and  imme- 
diately retired  to  the  cabin,  where  he  continued 
the  whole  of  the  day  shut  up  in  his  berth,  under 
pretence  of  illness,  though  I  believe,  in  reality,  to 
recover  the  shock  he  had  undergone  in  parting 
from  his  family.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
became  visible,  having  sufficiently  mastered  his 
uneasiness  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  customs  of 
society ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  behaviour  was 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  his  manners,  stiff  though 
they  were,  instantly  pointed  him  out  as  a  gentleman, 
yet  he  retained  all  that  coldness  and  distance  which 
I  still  ascribed  to  insolence  of  disposition,  but 
which  I  ought  to  have  attributed  to  feelings 
wounded  by  vexatious  treatment  and  misfortune. 
Perhaps  my  passenger  might  entertain  prejudices 
against  me  equal  to  those  I  felt  against  him,  for 
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many  clays  elapsed  during  which  he  kept  up  his 
stateliness  and  silence ;  but  when  people  are  con- 
jfined  to  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  they  get  more  in- 
sight into  each  other's  real  characters  in  a  week, 
than  they  would  do  in  a  twelvemonth  on  shore:  a 
passenger,  and  a  landsman  especially,  depends  so 
much  upon  the  captain  for  his  comforts,  and  is  so 
necessarily  engaged  in  frequent  conversation  with 
him,  that  a  certain  degree  of  familiar  intercourse 
is  established  between  them,  which  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  first  step  towards  a  free  communication  of 
ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confidence ;  and, 
though  it  is  generally  pretty  certain  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties  will  be  terminated  by 
the  voyage,  it  is  surprising  how  readily  passengers 
bestow  their  confidence  upon  their  companions 
during  their  temporary  fellowship.  From  whatever 
cause  it  arose,  the  colonel  had  not  been  a  week  on 
board  my  vessel  before  I  observed  that  he  began  to 
lose  his  distant  bearing,  and  that  he  even  made 
some  approaches  towards  sociality,  I  perceived 
that  he  saw  I  sympathized  with  him,  in  that 
manner  in  which  only  a  proud  man  can  accept  of 
sympathy,  that  is,  I  shewed  by  my  attentions  that 
I  felt  for  his  misfortunes;  but  I  never  pressed  my 
commiserations  upon  him,  nor  did  I  even  pretend 
to  know  that  he  was  unfortunate;  and  this  conduct 
of  mine,  together  with  that  inclination  which  every 
man  labouring  under  difliculties  feels  to  speak  of 
the  subject  of  his  distress,  soon  led  him  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  some  of  the  causes  of  his  melancholy. 
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He  commenced  by  adverting  to  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  every  man  may  express  his  unea- 
siness, without  compromising  his  dignity.  He  had 
left  one  of  his  children  suffering  under  a  violent 
attack  of  some  infantile  malady,  an  attack  so  severe 
indeed,  that  he  was  almost  without  expectation  of 
beholding  it  again.  This  illness  was  the  reason 
why  his  wife  and  family  had  not  returned  with  him; 
and  the  idea  that  the  health  of  the  mother  might 
fail,  and  that  his  children  might  be  left  in  a  distant 
colony,  without  the  protection  of  either  of  their 
parents,  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
meditation.  This  theme  naturally  led  him  to  the 
cause  that  had  obliged  him  to  quit  his  dearest  rela- 
tives so  abruptly,  at  such  a  painful  juncture,  which 
I  shall  repeat  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  as  I 
learnt  it  from  many  conversations ;  for  at  first, 
when  ray  passenger  did  trust  himself  to  speak  of  it, 
those  violent  passions  which  at  other  times  he  kept 
under  habitual  control  burst  out  so  furiously,  that 
his  discourse  was  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  execrations  and  terrible  denuncia- 
tions against  his  enemies. 

Colonel  Cardonnel  was  the  son  of  an  officer,  who 
being  disabled,  by  a  wound,  from  pursuing  his 
military  career,  and  possessed  of  but  little  income, 
except  his  half-pay,  had  retired  to  a  distant 
village  in  Scotland,  both  because  it  was  his  na- 
tive place,  and  because  he  thought  that  by  living 
there  he  might  be  enabled  to  bestow  a  better  edu- 
cation upon  his  children  than  his  limited  means 
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would  otherwise  have  allowed.  Even  there,  he 
was  obliged  to  dwell  in  great  seclusion  ;  for,  except 
a  very  few  persons  in  his  own  situation,  the  only 
respectable  people  in  the  vicinity  were  opulent 
landholders,  with  whom  his  contracted  finances 
w^ould  not  permit  him  to  mingle.  But,  although 
his  circumstances  were  moderate,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  appearance  or  establishment  that  spoke  of 
poverty  or  meanness.  A  man  who  had  long  served 
him  as  valet  still  occupied  the  same  office,  to  which 
were  added,  indeed,  the  somewhat  dissimilar  duties 
of  gardener,  groom,  brewer,  and  dairy-man.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  M'Quaig,  or  M'Quig,  or 
some  such  word,  was  married ;  and  his  wife,  who  had 
formerly  been  Mrs.  CardonnelPs  nurse,  was  now  her 
only  female  domestic.  They  had  no  children,  but 
M^Quaig  had  in  a  manner  adopted  the  son  of  his 
sister,  who,  having  been  very  beautiful  in  her 
youth,  had  won  the  hand  of  a  young  offshoot  of 
some  poor  gentleman,  and  had  died,  almost  sud- 
denly, upon  hearing  that  her  husband  had  perished 
at  sea  on  his  passage  to  India,  where  his  relatives 
had  contrived  to  procure  him  an  appointment, 
hoping  to  get  rid  of  him  and  the  matrimonial  bur- 
dens he  had  so  prematurely  taken  upon  his  back, 
which  they  prudently  feared  might  be  transferred 
to  their  own  shoulders  if  he  remained  helpless  at 
home.  Having  thus,  as  they  considered  or  de- 
clared, done  their  duty  to  their  kinsman,  these 
relatives  did  not  deem  themselves  bound  to  inquire 
particularly  after  the  living  legacy  which  his  death 
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bequeathed  to  them,  and  the  orphan  was  left  to  the 
care  of  Providence,  in  the  hands  of  the  landlady  at 
whose  house  its  mother  deceased,  by  whom  it  was 
gladly  surrendered  to  the  charge  of  M'Quaig,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  provide  for  it.  To  accom* 
plish  this  benevolent  purpose,  M'Quaig  brought 
it  to  the  village  where  he  resided  with  his  master ; 
and  after  it  had  lived  for  a  little  while  under  the 
care  of  a  cottar,  it  foimd  its  way,  as  it  were  imper- 
ceptibly, into  the  dwelling  of  Major  Cardonnel, 
who  informed  his  servant  that,  if  it  would  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  might  remain  with  his  wife. 

An  offer  calculated,  like  this,  both  to  save  ex- 
pense and  gratify  the  fondness  he  had  acquired  for 
his  little  nephew,  was  not  refused  by  the  man  of 
all  work ;  and  young  Gumming,  for  so  the  boy 
was  called,  was  nursed  by  his  wife,  and  throve 
well,  and  grew  up  to  the  content  of  his  protectors ; 
at  least  in  person,  for  he  inherited  much  of  the 
beauty  of  his  mother,  varied  only  by  the  manly 
character  it  assumed  from  his  sex.  Although 
this  youth  passed  for  the  son  of  M'Quaig,  in  the 
opinion  of  casual  observers,  and  was  taught, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  regard  that  worthy 
veteran  with  filial  reverence,  he  was  not  required 
by  Major  Cardonnel  to  perform  any  menial  ser- 
vices in  his  household ;  the  assistance  he  sometimes 
lent  his  uncle,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  various 
duties,  being  the  tribute  of  gratitude  due  to  his 
adopter,  but  not  enforced  by  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  These  services,  however,  were  but 
Q  2 
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few,  as  they  were  voluntary,  M'Quaig  not  liking 
to  compel  the  lad  to  work  when  he  did  not  choose 
it;  and  his  master,  as  a  reward  for  the  long  and 
faithful  services  of  his  attendant,  allowing  him  to 
govern  his  charge  as  he  pleased,  while  he  supported 
him;  and,  together  with  his  family,  treated  him 
rather  as  an  acknowledged  dependent  and  humble 
friend  than  as  the  relative  of  a  domestic.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  the 
companion  of  the  major's  children,  especially  of 
the  eldest,  whom  I  afterwards  knew  as  Colonel 
Cardonnel,  and  he  had  received  nearly  the  same 
education  as  they  had ;  for  the  dominie  who  pre- 
sided over  the  village  school  could  not  be  very 
select  in  his  pupils,  and  the  good  nature  of  Major 
Cardonnel  prevented  him  from  objecting  to  his 
servant'^s  adopted  son  attending  the  same  seminary 
as  his  own ;  and,  indeed,  such  were  his  kind  feel- 
ings, and  so  liberal  were  his  views,  that  he  paid  for 
such  branches  of  young  Cumming's  education  as 
his  uncle's  means  would  not  allow  him  to  compass. 
Thus  this  youth,  although  of  prospects  so  infinitely 
inferior,  participated  in  all  the  advantages  his  mas- 
ter'*s  children  enjoyed,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  talents  which  encouraged  the  major  in  his 
patronage,  and  convinced  him  that  his  bounty 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  He  is  described  as 
having  been,  not  a  genius  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  as  having  possessed  a  strong  and 
clear  understanding,  a  retentive  memory,  and  an 
indefatigable  application ;  powers  of  mind  which, 
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if  they  are  not  as  showy  as  a  brilliant  imagination, 
are  generally  of  more  value  to  the  owner ;  but,  by 
way  of  counterpoise  to  these  good  qualities,  he 
w^as  intensely  selfish,  wily,  and  obstinate.  Still, 
however,  he  was  but  a  child  ;  he  had  little  op- 
portunity of  shewing  the  evil  traits  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  if  by  any  chance  they  intruded  them- 
selves upon  the  eye  of  his  patron,  they  were  passed 
over  as  the  errors  of  a  little  boy ;  and  thus  he 
continued  the  protege  of  Major  Cardonnel,  and 
the  playfellow  of  his  sons,  till  the  time  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to  attend  upon 
instructors  with  whom  they  might  finish  their 
education,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  professions 
they  were  destined  to  follow.  This,  of  course, 
produced  a  separation.  The  sons  of  the  major 
were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  while  young  Gumming 
remained  with  their  father,  who  had  resolved  to 
have  him  taught  the  preparatory  sciences  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  and  to  place  him  on  board  an  East  India- 
man,  which  his  brother  owned  and  commanded. 

At  an  early  age,  Andrew,  afterwards  Colonel 
Cardonnel,  received  a  commission,  and  went  south- 
wards to  join  his  regiment.  It  was  then  about  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  the  life  of  a  soldier 
became  that  of  a  harassed  wanderer.  He  was  em- 
ployed on  active  service  during  six  years,  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain with  great  honour.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Car- 
donnel had  never  visited  Scotland  since  he  left  it, 
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but  he  had  learnt,  from  his  father's  correspondence, 
that  Gumming  had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
very  unsatisfactory  to  his  uncle  and  his  patron. 
Every  letter,  for  a  while,  contained  some  allusion 
to  his  misbehaviour,  which  the  major  lamented 
with  characteristic  sorrow,  for  he  had  loved  the 
boy  almost  as  much  as  one  of  his  own  children  ; 
but  at  length  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  him, 
and  the  captain,  finding  his  inquiries  unanswered, 
desisted  from  repeating  them,  supposing  the  subject 
painful  to  his  father. 

But,  although  Captain  Cardonnel  suspected  no- 
thing favourable  of  his  former  associate,  and  longed 
to  know  what  had  become  of  him,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, on  his  arrival  at  ,  to  meet  him  upon 

the  quay,  apparently  in  penurious  and  difficult 
circumstances.  Gumming,  however,  was  only  poor ; 
he  could  not  be  reproached  with  anything  dis- 
graceful that  his  early  friend  was  aware  of.  He 
had  been  brought  to  Jamaica  by  the  offers  of  a 
merchant,  whom  he  had  met  in  Glasgow,  but  who 
had  not  fulfilled  his  engagements  with  him,  and 
having  heard  of  an  opening  in  the  island  where  the 
captain  met  him,  he  had  come  there  in  hopes  of 
procuring  employment ;  but  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed, his  little  stock  of  money  was  rapidly  ex- 
hausting in  that  expensive  colony  ;  and  he,  in  fact, 
knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  whither  to  proceed. 
The  captain  could  not  see  the  only  friend  and 
companion  of  his  youth  suffering  so  bitterly,  and 
not  feel  for  him.     He  reflected  that,  although 
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Cumming's  past  misconduct  had  displeased  his 
early  protectors,  it  might  not  demand  total  deser- 
tion on  Ms  part,  and  that  the  offender  had  been 
punished  for  his  errors  by  the  distress  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  while  Captain  Cardonnel  resolved  to 
write  to  his  father,  and  inquire  into  the  precise 
nature  of  his  offences,  he  could  not  help  affording 
him  assistance,  especially  as  the  young  man  gave  a 
plausible  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the  patrons  of 
his  youth,  by  which  he  made  it  appear  that  his 
delinquencies  were  of  that  pardonable  kind  which 
reform  is  always  allowed  to  obliterate  from  the 
memory,  Cardonnel  even  did  more  than  merely 
relieve  his  wants ;  for,  thinking  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  establish  him  permanently,  he  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  and  supported  him  as  his  equals 
in  order  that  necessity  might  not  cause  him  to 
accept  some  inferior  occupation,  and  destroy  his 
chance  of  rising  in  society  and  fortune. 

I  have  told  you  that  Cumming  possessed  strong 
powers  of  mind  and  great  application.  During  the 
time  he  resided  with  the  captain,  he  laboured  in« 
cessantly  to  acquire  those  branches  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  in  his 
youth,  and  Cardonnel,  who  was  well  skilled  in  all 
the  sciences  applicable  to  his  profession,  and  was  of 
retired  habits,  took  the  trouble  to  overlook  his 
progress,  and  regulate  his  studies.  Whether  he 
had  any  ulterior  view  in  these  labours  is  not 
known,  but  he  became  a  skilful  mathematician  and 
a  good  draughtsman,  and  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
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the  theory  of  military  affairs  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  which  would  have  astonished  most 
young  soldiers  ;  for  at  that  time  young  men  used 
to  imagine  that  they  put  on  all  kinds  of  military 
knowledge  with  their  regimentals,  and  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  money  and  interest  to  make 
them  as  good  generals  as  ever  commanded  an 
army. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  climate  produced  its 
usual  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  Europeans, 
and  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  to  which 
Captain  Cardonnel  belonged,  and  when  it  was 
ordered  to  join  an  expedition  against  one  of  the 
French  islands,  it  did  not  muster  above  a  third  of 
of  its  original  strength.  Previous  to  this  time  no 
opportunity  had  occurred  of  placing  Gumming  in 
an  advantageous  situation,  and  the  captain,  who 
had  forgotten  to  write  to  his  father  about  the  early 
misdemeanor  of  his  guest,  so  well  was  he  pleased 
with  his  behaviour  since  he  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand,  seeing  no  better  method  of  serving  him,  re- 
commended him  to  join  his  corps  as  a  volunteer, 
and  advanced  him  the  money  necessary  for  his 
equipment. 

His  prosperous  fortune  attended  him  in  his  new 
occupation ;  his  good  conduct  soon  attracted  at« 
tention,  and  by  the  time  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  obtained,  he  found  himself  a  lieutenant  and 
entitled  to  a  considerable  share  of  prize  money. 
After  this  enterprize  the  captain  returned  to 
England,  was  again  sent  on  foreign  service,  and 
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at  length  to  the  colony  where  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  during  all  these  changes  Gumming  had  remained 
with  him,  exchanging  from  one  regiment  to  another, 
as  the  colonel  removed  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  re- 
commendation and  aid  of  his  protector,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  an  office  which  added  greatly  to 
his  income,  and  opened  the  way  to  still  farther 
advancement. 

All  these  benefits,  however,  were  destined  to 
meet  with  an  unworthy  return.  Gumming,  finding 
that  his  protector  could  advance  him  no  farther, 
began  to  treat  him  with  coldness  and  neglect ;  and, 
although  no  apparent  difference  existed  between 
them,  his  behaviour  was  of  that  kind  which,  while 
it  retains  the  outward  show  of  friendship,  tells  too 
clearly  that  friendship  and  confidence  have  passed 
away.  The  colonel  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  an 
explanation  where  he  thought  he  had  been  treated 
with  ingratitude  ;  he  saw  the  real  cause  which  had 
estranged  from  him  the  man  he  had  raised  from 
poverty,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  slow  in  letting  his 
contempt  for  such  behaviour  be  perceived  ;  while 
Gumming,  now  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope, 
no  longer  concealed  his  evil  qualities,  and  from  an 
obsequious  follower,  became  a  selfish,  rude,  and 
obstinate  adversary,  whenever  he  could  safely  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  the  distant  colonies  the  superior  officers 
seldom  agree  among  themselves,  and  if  there 
should  chance  to  be  a  variety  of  departments, 
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the  heads  of  them  are  sure  to  squabble  toge- 
ther. Military,  naval,  legal,  and  civil  officers  all 
quarrel,  they  know  not  why,  and  all  generally 
suffer  for  their  disputatious  inclinations;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  their  superiors  at  home  sup- 
port them  against  each  other  in  their  contests,  on 
the  ancient  principle — divide  and  rule ;  but  what 
benefit  they  can  derive  from  opposing  their  own 
servants  to  each  other  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

A  tremendous  feud,  of  this  incomprehensible 

description,  burst  forth  in  the  colony  of  ,  in 

which  Colonel  Cardonnel  was  somehow  concerned, 
though,  as  he  told  me,  he  never  could  exactly 
discover  how  he  first  became  engaged  in  it ;  com- 
plaints, accusations,  explanations,  and  recrimina- 
tions, without  number,  were  sent  to  London,  and 
that  which  at  first  was  a  mere  dispute,  soon  began 
to  appear  an  affair  of  importance,  because  nobody 
could  understand  it.  The  only  thing  that  was 
evident  in  the  business  was,  the  activity  of  Gum- 
ming, who  now  raked  together  all  the  circumstances 
concerning  it  he  could  recollect,  and  a  great  deal, 
it  is  said,  which  he  could  not  recollect,  but  which 
he  invented  to  the  prejudice  of  his  former  bene- 
factor, and  caused  to  be  reported  in  the  appropriate 
quarter ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  information, 
be  was  sent  for  to  England,  to  give  still  further  ex- 
planation. What  the  nature  of  these  explanations 
was,  or  what  degree  of  credit  was  paid  to  them,  I 
never  heard,  or  rather,  I  did  hear,  but  as  they  em- 
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braced  a  variety  of  details  enveloped  in  military  and 
official  technicalities,  T  never  could  fix  them  in  my 
memory.  The  consequence  of  them,  however,  was, 
that  the  colonel  was  ordered  home  in  the  hasty 
manner  I  have  already  described. 

Although  Colonel  Cardonnel  had  entered  the 
army  without  protection,  he  had  made  some  power- 
ful friends  during  the  period  of  his  active  service  ; 
yet  these  friends  had  gone  out  of  office  a  little  be- 
fore his  recall  In  his  anger  he  plainly  expressed 
his  opinion  to  me,  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  political 
enmity ;  and,  though  I  was  unwilling  to  think  so 
badly  of  any  portion  of  the  government,  I  could  not 
but  see,  that  he  had  little  to  hope  from  the  lenity 
or  good  will  of  judges  who  were  opposed  to  the 
principles  to  which  he  was  attached ;  for  at  that 
time  party  dissensions  were  pursued  with  a  degree 
of  rancour  of  which  the  present  period  affords  no 
example.  The  idea  that  he  should  be  so  sacrificed, 
however,  was  strongly  implanted  in  his  mind,  and 
at  times  he  gave  way  to  all  that  fierceness  of  anger 
which  a  man  of  strong  passions  must  be  allowed  to 
indulge  when  he  feels  himself  the  object  of  unde- 
served oppression  ;  but  the  ingratitude  of  the  man 
who  had  fed  and  thriven  on  his  father's  bounty,  and 
who  owed  him  so  much  individually,  threw  him  into 
paroxysms  of  rage  which  at  times  made  me  fear  for 
his  understanding  or  his  existence ;  and  when  his 
wrath  had  overcome  every  sentiment  of  prudence, 
he  swore  that  the  serpent  whom  he  had  nourished 
in  his  bosom,  to  sting  him,  should  find  that  he  had 
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yet  life  enough  left  to  crush  a  reptile,  and  he  utter- 
ed many  other  threats  equally  violent. 

After  a  long  though  not  an  unpleasant  voyage, 
we  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  the  colonel  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  London,  to  which  place,  after 
having  discharged  my  cargo,  I  also  repaired,  my 
owners  having  informed  me  that  they  had  a  con- 
signment for  Leith,  and  that  they  wished  me  to 
effect  the  voyage  before  I  proceeded  to  the  fishery ; 
and  as  soon  after  my  arrival  as  my  business  would 
allow,  I  called  at  the  hotel  at  which  the  colonel 
had  given  his  address,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  and 
learning  how  his  affairs  succeeded ;  for,  as  he  had 
admitted  me  to  his  confidence,  of  course  I  felt  anxi- 
ous to  hear  the  progress  of  his  difficulties.  He  was 
not  in  the  house  when  I  arrived,  but  as  I  was  told 
he  was  expected  shortly,  I  resolved  to  wait  for  him, 
and  I  had  not  sat  long  in  the  coffee-room  before  he 
came  in.  He  walked  hastily  up  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  with  a  certain 
air  of  self-congratulation  which  broke  through  the 
forced  exterior  of  stoical  calmness  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, and  which  displayed  itself  in  the  warmth  of 
his  address  and  manner,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself. 
From  what  I  had  previously  observed  of  the  colonel's 
disposition,  I  saw  that  something  very  satisfactory 
must  have  happened,  and,  although  there  were 
several  persons  present,  I  said,  I  hope,  colonel, 
you  have  been  successful  in  the  business  which 
brought  you  to  London;"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  we  have  routed  the  enemy,  or  rather  he  did 
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not  stay  to  be  routed,  but  has  disappeared  in  a 
very  singular  manner.  The  scoundrel  dared  not 
face  me  nor  attempt  to  make  good  his  charges.**' 
He  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  for  joy 
naturally  loves  good  wine,  and  filling  a  glass,  he  said 
gaily,  "Well,  after  all,  I  have  more  obligations  to  the 
fellow  than  he  knows  of,  so  let  us  hope  that  all  simi- 
lar machinations  may  have  a  similar  termination 
and,  having  drank  this  by  way  of  a  toast,  he  gave 
me  a  slight  outline  of  what  had  befallen  him  since 
he  arrived  in  London,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
he  had  entirely  cleared  his  character,  and  that 
when  Gumming  was  called  upon  to  prove  or  eluci- 
date some  of  the  accusations  he  had  made,  he  was 
no  where  to  to  be  found,  having  disappeared 
without  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  or  informing 
any  person  where  he  was  going ;  "  and  the  con- 
sequence of  all  this  has  been,''  continued  the 
colonel,  "  that  I  have  come  off  victorious,  and  am 
promised  an  appointment  in  a  better  climate  than 

 :  so  now,  if  you  are  going  back  again,  you  can 

bring  Mrs.  Cardonnel  and  the  children  to  England^ 
and  I  will  write  to  them  to  wait  your  arrival.  I 
pray  God  they  may  all  be  alive,  and  able  to  come," 
added  he,  while  a  shade  crossed  his  brow,  and  con- 
trasted strongly  with  his  former  air  of  unusual  gaiety, 
I  thanked  the  colonel  for  his  good  intentions, 
but  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  bringing  his  family  to  Europe,  as  I  was  bound 
to  Scotland,  and  afterwards  must  proceed  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 
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"  That  is  singular  enough,**'  said  the  colonel ; 

I  anni  going  to  Scotland,  too,  to  visit  my  parents, 
both  of  whom  are  alive,  though  I  have  not  seen 
either  of  them  since  I  left  them  fifteen  years  ago. 
When  do  you  sail  ?  I  will  go  with  you."  I  replied 
that  I  should  depart  almost  immediately,  and  the 
colonel  promised  to  send  his  packages  on  board, 
and,  after  some  further  conversation,  we  parted,  as 
the  necessary  preparations  for  my  voyage  would 
not  allow  me  to  lose  many  moments. 
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